Wars of the Roses: the now 
rather middle-aged new 
universities of the 1960s are 
struggling to maintain their 
identity and purpose in the 
very different 1980s. Ngaio 
Crequer reports from 
LANCASTER (page 10) and 
Kathleen Jones describes 
changing student attitudes at 
YORK (page 13) 

The legacy of the Rqj : John 
O’Leary repo rts on new efforts 
to create order from the chaos 
of universities and colleges in 
INDIA and concludes that the 
British inheritance may be an 
obstacle to reform (page 1 1 > 

WOMEN in research: Janet 
Humphreys argues that the 
financial difficulties which 
universities face should not be 
used as an excuse to postpone 
investment in maternity and 
nursery services which might 
help them to hang on to their 
best researchers (page 14) 

With the COLDWARin 
deeper freeze than ever Paul 
Wilkinson argues that our 
objective should not simply to 
survive the balance of terror 
but to overcome the nationalist 
tribalism that is at the root of 
war (page 16) 
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In defence of the CNAA 


The Council for National Academic 
Awards is going through a bad patch. 
In the Iasi six months it has suffered 
several setbacks. First, the National 
Advisory Body attached rather little 
weight to the CNAA’s advice in the 
first stages of its planning exercise Iasi 
summer. Second, the critical report by 
HM Inspectorate on the Polytechnic of 
North London's sociology and applied 
social studies departments appeared to 
contradict the CNAA’s own reapprov- 
al of the (wo degrees only months 
before. Third, 'the council's decision to 
rank town and country planning 
courses into three divisions of quality 
to help the NAB’s rationalization 
effort raised a storm of controversy. 
Fourth, the slow progress towards 
implementing the "Partnership in 
Validation” initiative which is In- 
tended to set the institutions free has 
led to renewed suspicion that the 
CNAA does not seriously intend to 
abandon or devolve its tight control 
over degree courses In polytechnics 
and colleges. 

The consequences for the CNAA 
have been serious. One admittedly 
pessimistic interpretation could be that 
the council has been shown to exercise 
remarkably little influence over the 
NAB’s planning process but that its 
attempt to do so, in the case of town 
planning, involved a serious breach of 
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episode has tarnished its previously 
sparkling image as the guardian of high 
academic standards in the non-uni- 
versity sector; and that it has once 
more, demonstrated its imperialist 
rigidity by its reluctance to come to 
terms, with the growing maturity of 
most polytechnics and a few Colleges. 

Expressed in such gloomy and unfair 
terms these criticisms, add up to a 
formidable indictment of the CNAA. 
one which appears to justify Dr Peter 
Knight's rhetorical call far an insurrec- 
tion against the council. But it is 
certainly ah exaggerated and probably 
a false Indictment for three reasons. 

The first is that the criticisms now 
being made of the CNAA are contra- 
dictory rather than complementary. 
Some, argue that the CNAA failed to 
inject considerations of quality into the 
NAB's planning exercise, which as a 
result . essentially a mechanistic, 
numbeivcranchiiig operation; ; others 
object : tq the faet that the CNAA got 
involved at all and even (hose who do " 1 
:tiot take up such tf fundamentalist 

IMIIai* (rt »L_ .« 


practical course to remedy this state of 
affairs. 

There is a similar conflict between 
two other criticisms of the CNAA. 
Some (Sir Keith Joseph?) may now 
have doubts about the ability of the 
council to guarantee high academic 
standards after the PNL affair. Why 
did the CNAA's procedures not iden- 
tify the alleged shortcomings which so 
disturbed the visiting inspectors? But 
others complain that the CNAA is 
reluctant to concede to institutions the 
greater degree of academic independ- 
ence to which they are now fully 
entitled. Again it is difficult to have it 
both ways. Either the CNAA should 
establish tougher checks on standards 
or it should allow institutions greater 
freedom. It is difficult to sec how it can 
do both at the same time. 

The second reason is that disapprov- 
al of the present policies of the CNAA 
tends to be most intense at the highest 
level in institutions, among directors, 
principals, and other managers. 
Among ordinary lecturers resentment 
of the CNAA is much more muted, 

E artly because they see the council as a 
andy ally in arguments with their 
institutions about resource .and 
academic policy, partly because the 
CNAA is an academic rather than a 
managerial agency so It is.not surpris- 
ing that academics appreciate its value 
more than managers. Students of 
course love the CNAA because its 
validation procedures give students an 
opportunity to express their own 
views, another reason perhaps why the 
CNAA is not smiled on by institutional 
managers. 

The third reason, the record and 
■ potential of the CNAA, is the most 
persuasive of all. Despite occasional 
hiccups like the PNL affair there can 
be no real doubt that the CNAA has 
been veiy successful in maintaining the 
credibility of degrees in polytechnics 
and colleges. It is sometimes argued - 
that the new universities were able to 
maintain the credibility of their de- 


grees without external validation from 
their very start so that the hew 
polytechnics could have done very well 
without the support of the CNAA. But • 
this conclusion ignores the important 
differences; the build-up from higher' 
diplomas; to ordinary and honours 
degrees required in many polytechnic, 
departments, the new vocational sub- 
jects in which degrees had never been 
awarded ■ before, the comparative ■ 


courses, which in many cases makes 
them superior of their university 
equivalents in these respects. Anothe 
cliche in the non-university sector is 
that some university courses would not 
be approved by the CNAA - which 
says something about the standing of 
the council as well as of university 
degrees in the eyes of polytechnic and 
college lecturers I 

The future potential of the council is 
more ambiguous. It does seem reluc- 
tant to share its responsibilities. As a 
result “Partnership in Validation’ 4 is 
sometimes seen as an attempt to 
postpone genuine partnerships and to 
extend the period of tutelage. Prob- 
ably the experimental arrangement 
between the CNAA and Newcastle 
upon Tyne Polytechnic which tries to 
integrate the council's and the 
polytechnic’s own procedures for the 
approval and re-approval of courses 
should already have been established 
as the standard relationship between 
the council and most polytechnics (and 
even a few colleges). At times too the 
CNAA does seem over-anxious to play 
the high politics game that is only 

S heral to its proper role as an 
:mic agency. 

However, the CNAA has a good 
record on encouraging innovation in 
degrees. It also provides perhaps the 
only forum in British higher education 
where the content and organization of 
undergraduate courses can be kept 
under constant and knowledgable re- 
view. One reason why the universities 
have failed to reform their under- 
graduate courses may be that they lack 
the institutional focus for such reform. 
Any downgrading of the CNAA would 
create the' same vacuum in the 
polytechnic and college sector. Finally 
the pressure will grow for more sus- 
tained scrutiny of standards in higher 
education. We may never get as far as 
Lever hulme’s academic review body in 
the universities but that is certainly the 
direction of future change. So if there 
must be scrutiny it seems best to leave 
it to a body like the CNAA that is part 
of the fabric of the non-university 
sector rather than risk the creation of 
some entirely new, external, and 
oppressive agency. 

There may be a lot wrong with the 
CNAA, but there is more that is right. 
It would be sad if the setbacks of the 
last six months led to any long-term 
deterioration in its standing in 
education. The 
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U.G.C. LETTER 
ADVICE COLUMN 

Every week a well-known atadanic 
will answer letters from tndivldwSi, 
departments, faculties or univemia, 
on matters relating to The TJ.G.C 
Letter. This week a well-knm 
academic from the West Country. 


Hello theret 

Yes indeed. Well, we’ve had quit* i 
postbag already and it was difficult to 
know where to start. But alter some 
anguishing I chose the queries rdstiia 
to the first part of QUESTION 5lfi 
‘Which subject do you expect to be- 
come more popular . . . over the next 
decade? 

Doctor P.L. of Leicester University 
writes: “We're all at our wits end up 
here over this question. Help!", 
Professor T.W.D. of Stirring sap, 
“Please, please, some advice on Qns- 
tion Six. This has really got us aD 
stumped up here north of the bordef", 
and a letter signed by the entire 
department of Philosophical Anted 
ogy at Keele complains, "We’re used 
to digging pretty deep in this depart- 
ment out wc just can't get to the 
bottom of this one”. 

Well, no wonder there are wms 
worries. QUESTION SL\ is a raj 
tricky one. Supposing for a start k 
take it at face value, which subject » 
you actually expect will become |«xt 



puter Science yourself this answer may 
simply allow the UGC to increase 
resources for those subjects el 1^ 
expense. 

Perhaps then,, one might .menina 
one’s own subject Instead (there are. 
of course, always enough avauBW 
criteria to back up any such dun- 
Choose from; Actual Number of Ap 
plications averaged over any roj* 
period; improvements in A lew 
scores: recent TV series devoted to tnf 
subject; special edition of THE* 

BUT if your subject is not Electro- 
nics or Computer Science do you remiy 
want to tell Sir Keith or bis "“Jp 
that it’s going to be more Pop“®L'. 
■because this may be seen aslbrea'^ 
to take students away from Electroot® 
and Computer Science and therefore 


mat IS - IU DC OUDU3CU w*. 

or integrated with the Drama Dep» 
mental Loughborough. 

It would seem then, on balance,^ 
it Is best to name any sdbfect JvJ 
other than one’s own, otBgam 


rro lessor ui 

gestion that we should all nomt ^ 
Ecclesiastical History. Till* seel® 
little childish. • . ( 

NEXT WEEK. QUESTION 8 

?^po: you 'think- that this has W 
pened in your. institution? . 

P-S-If Ms T. $lackstane Of 
would send me‘an : SAE. 1 d ^ 

phased to deal With her problf"* » 

absolute | confidence. ■. \ • i. 


rtMES.NEWSP£PER* 
LIMltED. !«W 
PufelUbeiT by Tjntei New 
Gray- 1 ; Inh 
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Polys and colleges lo 
local Hopping up’ ai< 
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by Karen Gold 


Polytechnics and colleges whose 
budgets have been boosted in the past 
by ineir local education authorities will 





Denis Healey, politician, writer, painter and now musician plays the 
slow movement of Mozart’s C minor piano sonata to raise Rinds for 
Sussex University’s Gardner Centre. Mr Healey was one of more than 
300 people who performed 40 different works by Mozart last week. 
The audience all clocked in and were asked to pay 2p per minute of 
their stay. The 12-hour event, held on the 228th anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth raised between £4,000 and £5,000. 

V-cs and UGC discuss 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and -Olga Wojtas 


Ul U|b WUI1U.UIQ nkifc HU 

explored last week at a summit mpet- 
,»ng between vice chancellors and the 
University Grants Committee. 

■The two day meeting, the first time 
the' Committee of Vice Chancellors 
end the UGC have held a joint full 
«w!on , was part of th6 UGC’s con- 
sultations in its great strategy debate. 
Debates were held on finahed aqd. 
student ntimbers, academic and re- 
search issues rand oational/organiza- 
Hpnal issues, 1 ' ' 

Professor Michael Thompson, vice 
chancellor of the University or East 
Anglia, suggested that in research Jt 
now more' accurate to t&lk abolit 
: .£r Ending, not dual-funding.. 
•■Thu third element,- after the UGC 
®nd the research councils, was money 
Ttera i charitable foundations, Industry. 
Vpyenjmehf departments etc. He said 


there needed to bo more Independ- 
ence. He suggested a model where the 
UGG received the research plans of 
the universities and the UGC subcom- 
mittees changed their nature and wide- 
ned the range of bodies they took 
advice from. 

Professor Brian Gowpnlock, for the 
UGC, said there were problems with 
the dual funding system because of the 
growing number of ‘alpha’ research 
projects that could not be funded. He 
said research had suffered most in the 


find them much less helpful in the 
future, a THES survey has revealed. 

Pan of the reason is that lucal 
authorities have used the extra £20m 
negotiated by the National Advisory 
Body for the advanced further educa- 
tion pool as a windfall to reduce their 
own topping up contribution from the 
rates. 

More than a third of 75 local educa- 
tion authorities asked about their top- 
ping up fOT next year, 1984/85, said 
that it would be at a lower level than 
the current year. At least six will go 
down to zero that year, while several 
others are aiming tor zero either the 
following year or some time in the 
future. 

Among the zero group at least three 
authorities who are major providers of 
advanced further education - Birming- 
ham, Ealing and Hampshire - actually 
told the NAB early last year that they 
were going to top up their institutions 
considerably. 

Birmingham said on the form sent to 
all authorities by the NAB secretarial 
at the start of its planning exercise for 
1984/85 that it would top up by more 
than £700,000. Ealing, .predicted 
around £500,000 arid ‘Hampshire; 

. around £450,000. 

All three authorities topped up 
much less than that In the current year: 
Ealing gave nothing above the adv- 
anced further education pool alloca- 
tion, Hampshire £163,000 and Birm- 
ingham £350,000. 

The situation may have arisen be- 
cause of confusion over the NAB 
form. A spokesman for Hampshire 
County Council said the council had 
believed that allowing the polytechnic 
to retain surplus tuition fees amounted 
to “topping up" ■ . 

• The Committee of Directors ot 


Polytechnics and the National Asso- 
ciation of Tcuchcrs in Further and 
Higher Education both said although 
they had expected the level of topping 
up lo fall, the figures were worrying. 

A CDP spokesman said the commit- 
tee would be concerned if the lopping 
up whs less than had been indicated to 
NAB. beenust: (hat would uffeci the 
gross allocation lo the polytechnic. 

MrsJancy Rees, education secretary 
of Nulflic, warned lhal although the 
reductions were understandable in (he 
light of the squeeze on local authority 
spending, they would affect the local 
education authorities’ commitment lo 
higher education. 

“‘Pressure on the system to take 
higher education out of the local 
authorities will be strengthened if the 
local authorities are not seen to be 
making a commitment” she said. 
“While we do appreciate the very grent 
difficulties local authorities arc under, 
it is very important for their own sakes 
that they are seen to be making a real 
commitment to the higher education in 
their area." 

Cuts of £300,000 and above arc quite 


common in the major providing au- 
thorities. although Bolton appears to 
be the only authority definitely cutting 
more than £500,000 (Lancashire may 
overtake it once the final figures are 
decided). 11 will be hide consolation to 
North' East London and Middlesex 



J#' 

Polytechnic that altnofigfcfligjC-'fifc 
losing over £5110,000 each, their fund- 
ing authorities split that sum three 
ways and arc therefore less harsh than 
some. 

Out of the 75 authorities, 44 said 
they intended to ton up in 1984/85 and 
27 said they would not. Six said they 
would increase their lopping up. 
Twenty six said they would reduce it. 
Tile rest cither had not even reached 
the siuge of proposals or did not divide 
funding fur (heir advanced and noji- 
advanccd work. 

The proportion of their contribution 
to locally provided work varies enor- 
mously. Avon, with two major institu- 
tions - Bristol Polytechnic and Bath 
College of Higher Education - as well 
as smaller ones, pays for 15.9 per cent 
of the advanced work in the country, 
more than almost any other major 
authority. It was also one of the six to 
increase its lopping up: from £2,300 to 
£2,780.000. 

The only three major authorities to 
provide more of their local advanced 
work are Cheshire (27.8 pet cent) even 
though they cut their topping up by 
£140,000 the Inner London Education 
Authority, with 19.B per cent and 
Northamptonshire with 19 per cent. 

Most authorities with polytechnics 
pay directly for between nothing and 6 
per cent of their advanced work. 

. Details* page 10 
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Providers to resist MSC takeover 


by Patricia Santinelli . ***** non-.dvanced furthered.™- 

Local authority associations were The White Paper cpnta ns an impli- 
mecting this week to plan their resist- dt criticism of local authorities and 
ance to tho Government’s proposals to thefr colleges for not providing courses 
transfer funds for non-advonced forth- sufficiently pared to the needs o 
er education to the Manpower Services employers. In future the MSC will 
Commission. . . control a quarter of oil non-advanccd 


i ffiU^l^the^nifronvthis plus 
' wSm frbm research contracts ex- 
i -jeded the £106m given by the re- 
search councils. -.‘.v , ■ 

cuts had caused extensiVe darn- 
■■ 3®- Bli( i he suspected it had been 


“protected" rather receive earmarked 
funds frrim the grant. 

He was concerned there was pn 
oVeHldCptificflrion with centres of ex- 
cellence, he preferred to concentrate 
on (he bright person with the good 
idea. He wanted a system where there 
could be promotion and relegation.He 
warned against studept choice, being 
the arbiter for future direction. 

: Professor Peter Moore, of the UGC, 
raised some questions on student num- 
: beta, assuming optimistic demand. ; 

continued onpage3 


cVeducaionte^ SjCw'. * future the MSC will 

Commission. . . control a quarter of all non-advanccd 

Opposition to the plans is also being further education without introducing 
Dlanned by the National Association oi any “new money in the system- . 
Teacher, in Further and Higher Currontly lhe MSC spend, some 
Education and the National Assoda : £90m financing such counet *- by 

tion of local Government Officers, 1985/86 , ihls'wlfi nse to 1155m kToW- j 
which described the proposals as un- expenditure on w6rk-relaied non-ady- 
constitutional -and undemocratic. rinced further education is around 
The Government’s plans were £8Q0m at present. ' . 

announced this week in a White Papei ■ The White Paper vlrtuplW turns the 
Training for Jobs 'mX forward jointly MSC into a national training and 
by the Departments of Education and further education body and has left it . 
Employment without prior -consulta- to the commission to Aride* wha lund 
dm with local authorities. It intends to of courses to support. But it adds that it 
rive the MSC some £200m by 1986/87, expects the MSC to. give priority to 
which will be deducted frohi the Rale courses in electronics and robotics as 
Support Grant; to spend tini-work- wall as to business studies provision 


and training for further education 
teachers. _ „ 

The Association of County Councils 
considers the While Paper as a con- 
sultative document. It was meeting this 
week to hear the viewsof its Cqnserva- 
• tive and Labour members whom .an 
ACC official described as ‘^hopping 
rpad”, 

• The Association of Metropolitan 
Authorities, which was holding Its 


irr«ntiv the MSC soends some Authorities, which was naming us 
i rr finandna suck (xfunes ’-by ' quarterly meeting this week, said it 
raft this' wifi rise io£J55m,. Total -would resist the decision wrth all the 
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expenditure on wbrk-relaied non-ndv^ 
rinced further education is around 
£8Q0m at present. ' 

■ rTL- Dnaai* uirtita 1 111 tllTTK t nr. 
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- would resist the decision with' all the 
r political means available, |l also, de- 
plored tho lack of consultation. 

• There will be no change in Scotland 
from the present system of funding 
non-advonced further education 
through the Rate Support Grant; 

Training for Jobs'. HMSO £2.25 

• Leader, back page 


Natfhe leaders predict close vote over flat rate rise 

. _ • - i n-ift. ,krt< Pnrlu' rp.nnrtK from 1 
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V dercetitage ^andmat rafcpWe . ritomorrow's ; wp^rwee: 


'Even if (he .call for a flat rate 
increase is defeated when it: Is’ dipms- 

■ . .1 .f it Sail .nlflMflte 


[at rfltetoiriprtniite r. tomorrow's ; conference fails to pro- 

- , .Li v.'.l ■ ‘ jj.iZ ..lorU, ntn-Voari' fJintlhlROt 


oav claim In the early 1970? that ! Early reports from 11 vat ol 
SSgered the birth of theNntfha’s arch Naifhe s' 14 regions khawed a dear 
- 8B - ■ ' atldn of Polytechnic majority in Favour of a flat rate. Bill ff 

" readers' fir that the remaining three rcg'PnswtedttJh 

ns could result If the executive a^imt Hat rate It could 

orence fails to pro- still be defeated. ' '■ . 

pSkage capable, of . , AUhoUgh mostjcgions 
Nation ; rather than flat rate.regard (he cqmproBtise ta ut. 
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Department reputations as market images 


Sir, - How many heads of department 
hare the opportunity, time, expertise 
or inclination to assess either the 
process or output of many other de- 
partments, let alone a significant prop- 
ortion or 60 or more departments, in a 
way which is other than impressionis- 
tic? You should be looking tn the 
exploration of market images for an 
analogy for your "peer reviews ' 1 
< THES , January 20) rather than to the 
quality control of processes or quality 
assurance of products. 

Where other indicators are confused 
or lacking, the price demanded is often 
treated as the main indicator of quali- 
ty. The A level scores may be regarded 
as the price paid for entry and so reflect 
entrants' images of courses. In this 

Future life 

Sir, - In his review of What Sort of 
People Should There lie? Sir Peter 
Medawar, with characteristic wit, 
separates Jonathan Glover's science 
fiction from his sound sense about 
possible futures for human life (THES, 
January 27). Then Medawar embarks 
on "a fatuous adventure of his own". 
He seems dear why we cannot geneti- 
cally engineer behaviour and yet he 
succumbs to the even less plausible 
dream but chemically or physically 
Iocatable bits of the brain might con- 
trol bits of human activity or experi- 
ence. 

To take his exaihples, E. S. Valcn- 
stcin disproved psychologically speci- 
fic hypothalamic areas 15 years ago. 
Several psychological neuro-scientists 
refuted the "satiety centre" a decade 
post. Hypothalamic obesity arises 
rather from gul and hormone abnor- 
malities. Hie psychologically naive 
"Gxetf' for obesity '(and . for more ■ 
serious disorders) by drugs or brain 
surgery have been condemned by tlie 
scientists whose results they misuse. 

Medawar and Glover also seem 
curiously pessimistic, foT compatriots 
of Reith and Sinclair, about the educa- 
tive potential of the fifth or. sixth 
generation of machines if we truly 
domesticate and civilize them and so 
enrich rather than traduce our culture. 
DAVID BOOTH, 

Department of Psychology, 

University of Birmingham. 


case, the price demanded is a worse 
guide to quality than usual for two 
main reasons. First, the coinage is 
bad; repeated investigations both 
within and across courses and institu- 
tions have demonstrated that A level 
scores are very poor predictors of 
future performance. Secondly, even if 
A level scores were good indicators of 
intellectual ability, this is only one of 
niany talents that we should be taking 
into account when selecting students 
for “vocational" courses if we expect 
claims to vocationalism to be taken 
seriously. 

While much is said publicly about 
the support given to teaching by re- 
search, are we not also privately aware 
of the potential threat to teaching 



posed by over-indulgence in research? 
For business and management, at 
least, your definition of research is 
unacceptably narrow. For example, 
good professional practice is often a far 
uetter support to teaching in this area 
than publication of papers. Further, 
the “reputation " (image?) of the prop- 
oser and proposing institution counts 
for much in decisions about applica- 
tions for research grants. 

Thus, you are left with major metho- 
dological and conceptual difficulties. 

1. You are gathering images, or re- 
flections of images, not facts. 

2. You arc exploring different ways of 
gathering the same set of images rather 
than gathering independent pieces of 
evidence which lead to trie same 


Orange quibble 

Sir, - Normally I would not quibble 
about a review of a book of mine, but 
In Bryan Wilson's review of Ufe as 
Laughter: following Bhagwan Shree 


conclusions. 

3. You have assumed, without evi- 
dence, that the same criteria should 
apply to all areas of higher education 
and that these criteria are, or should 
be, supported by all within it. 

4. You are assuming that those who 
chose to answer your questionnaire are 
a representative sample rather than a 
group of those who nappen to share 
your values. 

1 trust you will accept this as an 
expression of my unease which you 
invited when you sent me your ques- 
tionnaire. 


Yours faithfully, 
M. H. J. WEBB, 


The Bhagwan arriving in the USA 


InrillC+rial Qrli/ir^o It is absolutely essential that the 
IIIUU3M ICli aUVIvU UGC and the research councils exer- 
• . • ■ • else discrimination and it is unavoid- 

Sir , 7 Although the letter from Messrs able in present circumstances for this 
Carling and Fellows of Bradford uni- to be enforced by the- sanction of 

yeraity addresses its questions .tq the controlled distribution of funds. The 

University Grants Committee,, issues , results are bound to bo arbitrary and 
are ra sed whieh invltt comment from not particularly well Informed. One 
the _ wider community; • remedy is for the council to cultivate Its 

own constituency as the civic univerai- 
'n— - ... tn ' j , ties did to successfully between two 

world, wars, indas Aston and Salford 
n?ni jSS do today- Total .dependence on the 
or at least from the ‘continuous process UGC makes for Vulnerability however 

industry of -which I have some, expert* quickly a university learns to discrl- 

^ twSSf 7 swans * Ldrd Annan has recently ques- 

or and Fisons learned rapidly that their tinner! th* Pnhh; n * a «..mn»tn n „n 


Rqlneesh ( THES , January 20) I feel 
obliged to. I could take him to task 
over a number of Issues but Instead I 
will restrict myself to a couple of 
observations. 

To begin with, Mr Wilson and I 
exchanged unpleasantries concern- 
ing the nature of the sociological 
enterprise a few years ago (In the 
columns of another weekly) and thus 
he should have known better than to 
review a book of mine. I'm sure such 
an eminent scholar as Mr Wilson has 
not had a lapse of memory, and 
accordingly my suspicion has been 
aroused. It is not the actual review or 
the book that concerns me, rather it 
Is his pontificating about the nature 
of sociology^' ;• 

Essentially -I object to his remarks 
about my “unsavoury" frankness, 
the suggestion that my work may be 
“unserious” and that sociology poss- 
ibly could do without my contrlbu- 
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Hard facts: ' 

Sfr,-Jn his Rrticieon the Metropolitan 
Police;, {THES, January: 13) -.Button 
;-t claimed -that; police 6 fftcCrs JnLohdon 
. . 7 a.ro harder,. further removed from' the 


p; 

It:.: 

I til"! 


plibllc,. and more likely, lo have an 
adversarial Conception of their force ■ 

. versus sections of the public” He , 
presents no -evidence to. support this ' 

- ■'i . iclaljn - (Indoed 'iione : exists) and 
; although my evaluation (for ThC 
Police Foundation) of the'Mcl’srecruli 
. training programme In . “human aware-. 

■ ness" Is only 18 months; into its sche- 
ditje, It is very likely that of Beers now 
: getting towards- the end of. their two- 
■ year probationary period will substan- 
tially resist the negative effects of the • 

. . . :i “canteen culture": to which he refers. 

^ ; i ;( 


Sir, - Although the letter from Messrs 
Carling and Fellows of Bradford Uni- 
versity addresses its questions -to the 
University Grants Committee, issues 
are raised which inylfe comment front 
the wider' community, •' 


The universities (Question T8) do 
ave much to learn from UK industry 


or and Fisons learned rapidly that their 
previous obsession wttn large plants 
and low unit cost had spelt the pyrrhic 
victory of quantity over quality , once 
the Treasury's obsession with an un- 
realistic dollar, exchange rate became 
uncontrollable. The success of Ger- 
many had shown clearly, enough that 
price is; not the sole determinant of 
market success. In broader terms there 
w.thakeaatnalBlofJheLoilTCGmnarilesJn - 




t|un&te between its., OVra geese and 
swans, Lord Annan has recently ques- 
tioned the Robbins assumption that all 
university staff should be remunerated 
on identical salary scales. Is it neces- 
sarily axiomatic that all universities 
charge the same fees? 


To conclude therefore, I strongly 
endorse your recent editorial which 
advo ca te d se paration of th e UGC. 

'The cofnposftlbn of the UGC is not a 


Department of Business Studies, 
Manchester Polytechnic. 


tlon. The arrogance of his remarks 
appals me. Tucked away In his rooms 
at All Souls in an atmosphere of 
elitism and isolation, not to mention 
smugness, he may feel that he Is a 
guardian of the subject but the reality 
u somewhat different. In case he. 
hasn't noticed, contemporary sociol- 
ogy displays a generally healthy plur- 
ality of theories, methods, and ways 
of looking at the world. Who on earth 
does Mr Wilson think he is? 

Ail I attempted In my book was to 
examine an Interesting soda! phe- 
nomenon by means of a small-scale 
empirical study, which was written 
up In a general and jargon -free 
manner. Rather than trying to tell me 
what does or does not constitute 
sociology, Mr Wilson is better 
advised to channel his energies into 
an attempt to get sociology genuinely 
accepted, constituted, and Integrated 
at his own university. 

Yours faithfully, 

DR. BOB MULLAN, 

School of Economic and Social Stu- 
dies, 

University of East Anglia, 

Norwich. 


English abroad 

Sir, - Every year I am asked by 
students here if there are opportunities 
for them to study English literature for 
one or two terms in a department in an 
English university. This year the num- 
ber of requests has increased consider- 
ably. I have, therefore, derided to 
write to you in order first to draw 
attention to what seems to be an 
. increasing demand In Europe; second, 
to lament the inadequacy of informa- 
tion about what is available for foreign 
students in England. 

Though not an unimportant depart- 
ment In a major European university 
we have not received any information 
about .short courses for students of 
English; (apart, that is, from the sum- 
mer schools). After haphazard en- 
quiries I discovered two such courses, 
at Exeter and Nottingham. I . would 
very much like to know if there are any 


-. universities - themselves.' The’ qualify ' ' ruu such Courses should perhaps 

: dridTqdeperidence of its Staff iahowevy ! '•haMhf 5 ° iS < X® h 1 Weil 

^qUiJ 6 : central to aqy prospects for : to»j? nof the moment to. 

' bringing: the Universities mto 'a sound - SHBk th l? new courses in 

relationship wifh their cohstiiuencies. n< ? on K foT 

: Many Axrellwit exahiples of lnnova- • 5£ r ^ gn ^dents 

ta.mtye schools wrior have flowed a P eriod [ n 

,From the Jifllhence of Her Majesty’s ' ■ f° r e « >noraic 
: Inspectorate, the Society of Education (foreign currency must surely 
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it -that the « Many excellent fexafncles oMnrinvn- ®d u P&nonal reasons 
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,lf,c Irtniience Of Her Majesty’s ^ ' a ' 8 


Conflicting 

attitudes 

Sir, -In his letter (THES, January 27i 
H. G. Jones complains or the lackol 
attention from academics to the Hen- 
ley Centre's work on social altitudes 
over the past 10 years. He thinks ii 
unlikely that anyone could be unaware 
of the dataset since it “has been 
extensively chronicled in such new* 
papers as The Times, The Guardian 
and The Financial Times". He goes on 
to query the need for the Sooal toi 
Community Planning Research’* new 
annual study of social attitudes. 

The fact fs that the Henley study is 
not, and apparently never has been, 
publicly available, ft' is, 1 understand, 
like Taylor-Nelson’s Monitor, a pri- 


vate study with access restricted lo 
those who can afford to "buy in". No 
criticism is implied, since 1 believe lint 
neither of these studies is supported!^ 
public or foundation funds. 

The SCPR's new study was set up 
with precisely the opposite intention 
For instance, a book to be published h 
Gower every spring (starting this yen) 
will record each year's results and 
include extensive tabulations; the 
hardback edition will also include i 
microfiche containing over 200 tables; 
the fully documented datatape mil 
simultaneously be lodged in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Research Council 
data archive at Essex. The data were 
never intended to be private SCPR 
property, and they will be available u 
a resource for all to use as they vhh 

I must confess that our litentuie 
search was confined to published pip- 
ers and books; it excluded national 
newspapers and private files. It dtdnoi 
reveal tne Henley Centre's work. Hut 
does not suggest there are no refer- 
ences, but it may help to explain riiy 
Henley has had so few requests for 
access from potential academic usen. . 
Now, in view of Dr Jones' assurer# 
that requests “would, in general, u« 
been favourably received", our cm 
request has duly been submitted. Judg- 
ing from the number of inquiries st 
have already received about m 
SCPR’s data, I suspect that sioribr 
requests are already on their way low 
Jones. , . 

My only criticism of Dr -1°"“ J 5 r 
his unfortunate suggestion th» {* 
Nuffield Foundation and the 
(and, by implication, the 
Trust and others) have somertowbeen 
negligent in agreeing to support ““ 
new study. In view of the facf that i« 
10 years the Henley Centre has 
husbanding data that could haveW“ 
a valuable and widely used 
within the social science cornroumty. 
find his charge of Implied wastefulness 
somewhat inappropriate. ■ 

In any case, Dr Jones should know 
that there is room for more than MJ 
(or more than two) project ° r n 
wide and important subject. . 
see our project as ‘‘competing W1,h 
or with anyone else's. 

Yours faithfully, 

ROGER JOWELL, , Re . 
Social and Community Planrii 8 
search, 

Two in three 


f not only for 
foreign students 
rom a period In 


• rather than three, a tlurcTmore 

•become available the leamMPjJ’ . 
sor replies (January 13) ^ w of 
true”. He then falls into ‘ 

, offering a model without conad 

of .the ! suppositions mao®- fhre *.«ar 
; or university with 7 Jy) 0 f n ,*** 
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Government keen to stay with CERN 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Government objections may prevent 
the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils from considering withdrawal 
from the European Nuclear Research 
Centre (CERN) in its proposed review 
of particle physics. 

The ABRC’s intention to launch the 
inquiry became known just before 
.Christmas, after a year when the 
CERN subscription had put great 
pressure on the marginal money in the 
science budget. It was then said that 
the inquiry would include examination 
of the case for continued membership 
of the Geneva centre and would report 
in the first half of 1984. 

However, two months of inter-de- 
partmental discussion Have failed to 
agree terms of reference for the in- 
quiry. Although the idea of a review 
has been approved by the Prime 

Derbyshire, 
NELPin 
jobs blow 

Preliminary redundancy notices went 
out this week at North East London 
Polytechnic and Derbyshire College ol 
Higher Education as a result of gov- 
ernors' and local authority meetings on 
both institutions. 

At NELP, 100 to 120 jobs are to go 
out of a total of around 630 staff. At 
Derbyshire, it was 42 to 52 posts out of 
about 360 staff from the two colleges - 
Derby Lonsdale and Matlock - which 
were merged to become Derbyshire 
CHE last September. 

Staff and students at NELP lobbied 
the governors' meeting at which the 
polytechnic director Mr Gerry Fow- 


• continued from front page 

lit thought If unUkely that universi- 
ty* would be able to attract large scale 
[wn-goyepi mem cash, except By rais- 
ingituuipn fees for students hot paid 
.forby ihe.puldic purse; 

•fcj l 1 oven K' the universities could 
' :^‘ ac V Substantial 1 free . funds, he 

W Qovernmeflt. would be unable 
jS.tosist taking it Into account when 
!hc n 6^ nt P®! 01 ’ And so would 

J'HtHings would be Inevitable,, a 
yoyo, towards a grahi per place con- 

• . .to® roseaifch floor element 

' - and obocated separately. 

. • : ii//9fess<jr Randolph Quirk, vice 
. . : . chancellor:' 6f Lonabn University. 


Minister, the Department of Eduui- 
tion and Science has had to sound out 
other departments because of the 
wider implications of withdrawing 
from the CERN agreement. 

Although the agreement provides 
for withdrawal by any member after a 
full year’s notice - an option exercised 
by Spain in the late I9frfls - this is 
scarcely a political possibility for Bri- 
tain. 

This country is heavily committed to 
the centre scientifically as well as 
financially and British researchers 
played a prominent role in shaping 
plans for tnc next major instrument to 
be built there, the Large Electron 
Position ring (LEP). 

Government sources will only say 
that it is vital to set up the inquiry in a 
way which does not alarm tnc other 
CERN partners and that its terms of 
reference must exclude outcomes 


which would he unacceptable. But it is 
clear that even raising the question of 
withdrawn! from such a successful 
collaborative venture would sour 
European relations when the UK is in 
the midst of budget wrangles wiih the 
EEC. 

In addition, the Department of 
Trade and Industry had recently be- 
come interested in the prospects for 
winning engineering contracts from 
the CERN. It has set up a task force 
chaired by Mr Roy Trowbridge, u 
former tcchnicul director of Plessey. to 
help firms tendering for work at the 
CERN. 

Officinls of the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council, which is 
now to be party to the proposed review 
against the ABRC's original intention, 
believe the whole exercise is now in 
doubt. 

The DES asked the council to offer 


draft terms of reference and sugges- 
tions for members of the review panel 
last year. Bui ihc SERC says there lias 
been to word on the subject from the 
department since (hen. 

If they are prevented from asking 
the big question, the ABttC will still 
press ahead wiih a review <»f the 
long-term position of particle physics, 
focussing on the ride Britain plays 
within the CERN and likely develop- 
ments in Geneva toward the etui of the 
century. Ihis would look at what 
should Follow the LEI' now under 
const ruction. 

But if I he review's tenns of refer- 
ence are framed with this constraint, 
they will not satisfy physicists in other 
fields, who are increasingly prone to 
argue that the SEKC's £27m annual 
contribution to the CERN is a burden 
carried by researchers in Ihc rest nf 
physics. 


Minister indulges in some shadow boxing 


icr's financial report, including the 
proposed redundancies, was 
approved. 

Representatives of the three local 
education authorities responsible for 
NELP - Barking, Newham ond Walth- 
am Forest - met the evening after the 
governors' recommendation to start 
the redundancy procedure, and to set 
up a special working party to look at 
how Mr Fowler’s predicted £2m plus 
shortfall could be saved in other ways. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education at NELP hah demanded a 
meeting with the governors and the 
joint education coitfraittee, who also 
agreed that no steps apart from the 
preliminary notices should be taken 
towards redundancy until a governors’ 
working party has .reported and the 
unions been consulted. 

At Derbyshire the governors have 
agreed tbjclose one of the college's five 
dtes- the Utoxeter New Roaa site in 
Derby - as well as redundancies in 
order to save a total of £ 1 , 012,000 by 
1985. 

The two merged colleges have 
already ..totalled around 90 voluntary 
severance agreements In recent years. 


The minister responsible for higher 
education met tne shadow spokes- 
man in open debate for the first time 
outside the House of Commons lost 
weekend. Both returned to familiar 
themes, one claiming that the 
polytechnics had strayed from their 
original remit, the other finding 
denclencies In the grants system. 

But all was not as It seemed; 
perhaps the two men were disorien- 
tated by their move from Westmins- 
ter, the presence of an audience of 
student politicians or the threat of 
extra-parliamentary Intervention by 
the Social Democratic Party. 

Mr Peter Brooke, the under- 
secretary, was to be heard conceding 
that there was Illogicality In the 

B rants system, while Mr Andrew 
ennelt, his opposite number for 
Labour, was castigating the 
polytechnics. 

Not that Mr Brooke was dodging 
his responsibilities. Indeed, he even 
admitted family guilt for the root of 
successive generation's of students' 

S roblems since his father, as Chief 
ecretary to the Treasury In 1962, set 
the level of grant which is still used as 
a yardstick. 

Mr Bennett, not surprisingly, was 
more supportive of the students' case 
for reforms, especially for the aboli- 
tion of the parental contribution to 
grants. 

However, although he declared 
himself in favour of education for its 
own sake, he had doubts about the 
direction the polytechnics had taken. 
“Polytechnics were supposed to be 
different Institutions serving diffe- 
rent needs In their communities," he 
said. “It seems to me that too many of 
the polys are trying to copy the 
universities In every way. 

Mrs Ann Sofer, who spoke for the 
Alllanrie, wanted instead to narrow 
the gap between the universities and 
the public sector. She was also In 
favour of higher spending on grants 



From left, Andrew Bennett MP, Anne Sofer, Nell Stewart and Peler 
Brooke on the platform at the NUS education conference. 

Grant worry as OU is told to 
‘increase efficiency’ 


mm 
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University Grants Committee and the Dalilt 
National Advisory Body. . Radical rl 
The Scottish Universities Working Irving said 
Group, made up of the eight Scottish names of 1 
principals and senior administrators, servntive 
say? Inc lines of communication for the “several h 
Scottish universities are far front clear, . p e 0 p| e , 
following the . letter from Sir Keith ccivedmat 

sstKfi 

ass? sffia'ih 

'He added that Be was sure Scotland mo. He c 
had been “overlooked through acri- television, 
dent" but said the wopld Mr Pau 

be seeklna urgent talks with both the man of f 
UG^on2Psc?ttlsh Education Depart- adding; “I 
ment,, 1 .••••. •, 1 ; ... fidentTaln 

? A batement Issued -by -the working, Irving is o 
, group says it is- especially ' com© rned 0 f t h e Cor 
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.' secondary ritiUcMioh?! 4 from his f 
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The bewildered Open University tried 
to eiidl this week from higher educa- 
tion minister Mr Peter Brooke, why it 
had been singled out for particularly 
harsh treatment over the next three 
years. 

The annual graduate jamboree took 
on a sombre note when Dr John 
Horlock, the vice chancellor, said the 
OU would be forced to examine its 
whole system of teaching in the light of 
the Indicated grant levels. 

The treatment, he said, took on 
account of inflation; the swing already 
achieved in the undergraduate prog- 
ramme to mathematics, science and 
technology; and the massive increase 
in the continuing education program- 
me together with the OU’s commit- 
ment to' remain the University of the 
Second Chance. . 

The university's grant is to be held at 
obout £59m over the next three years. 
Inevitably some services for students 
would suffer, said Dr Horlock. "The 
problem is that if wc pull out any one of 
the teaching bricks wc must be sure the 

‘I bought FCS 
names’ claim 

Radical rljtht-wing writer Mr David 
Irving said tnls weelc he had bought t he 
names of 2,000 members of the Con- 
servative student organization for 
“several hundred pounds.” 

• People on the list subsequently re- 
ceived material through the post prom- 
oting his publication Focal Point which 
has qri editorial policy of “benevolent 
repatriation" for immigrants. . 

Mr Irving disclosed he had bought 
flic list from the : chairman of ithe 
Federation of Conservative students 


whole edifice doesn't fall down ".It 
already costs students £2,000 to Study 
for an ordinary degree so increasing 
the fees has been ruled out. 

Mr Brooke said it was up lo the 
university and the new OU visiting 
committee set up by the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science to 
undertake a reappraisal of its activities 
to meet these targets through in- 
creased efficiency, in some areas, and 
alternative methods in others. “Re- 
ductions in activity levels" might be 

rB ^When we look to the . future the 
prospect is necessarily not one of 
continued growth and expansion on all 
fronts. The university consumes a 
large amount of public funds . . and 
it was the Government's policy to 
restrain public expenditure. 

He wanted to see it meting the 
challenge of cable television and the 
growth in home videos both in its 
teaching methods and in developing 
new teaching courses. Retraining was 
another nrea where he wanted to see 
the OU expanding its ambitions. 


Merger 
blueprint 
drawn up 

by Nguio Crequer 

A blueprint for how the Government 
seev mergers between universities and 
polytechnics is contained in advice 
from the Department of Education 
and Science to City University. 

City University has agreed to con- 
sider the feasibility of a merger with 
City Polytechnic after the letter from 
the DES, one from the Inner London 
Education Authority and a paper from 
its vice chancellor. Dr Raoul Franklin, 
were considered Iasi week by the 
senate working party on planning. 

It is a reversal of the academic policy 
committee's decision last month which 
held there were no academic grounds 
for the merger to proceed. 

The DES letter, from Mr John 
Thompson, undersecretary , says that a 
merger would greatly strengthen the 
prospects of the two institutions, 
whose separate future might be less 
certain. 

He snw the new institution as a 
chartered university, though differing 
in many respects from a traditional 
university, which would bestow its own 
degrees, funded on the advice of both 
the University Grants Committee and 
the National Advisory Body. 

Funding would reflect the history of 
the new university and its inherited 
wider work. "The ILEA would have a 
direct funding responsibility because 
of the continuation of non-advanced 
further education work," the letter 
said. 

The university senate was meeting 
this week to discuss developments and 
there was likely to be a move to stow 
things down. 

Mr Neil Fletcher, chairman of the 
ILEA’S further and higher education 
sub-committee said that the implica- 
tion in the DES letter that the author- 
ity would fund only the non-advanced 
work in the new Institution was not the 
ILEA's idea of how the meiger would 
work. 



on the BBC-TV programme Panor- 
ama. He did pot pame the person on 
television. , . 


Mr Paul Goodman, current chair- 
man of FCS, said It was hot hini, 

> . ... . .kink anllUi. Ann.' 


adding; “I do not think selling con- 
fidential mailing lists to people like Mr 
Irving is' compatible, with. membership 

■ J.L. DoHd ” Thiarp'iirric 


of the Conservative: Patty." There. Was. . 
also an Immediate and emphatic dehlal ; 
from his predecessor. Mr Brian Mon- . ; 
teitb. : ■ - T •• 

Mr living, aiconiroversihl flauroon - 
the coliegeTecturer circuit Mjgih? h$d:. ; r 
received five to lO romptdmfS;/ ? * *v: v, . 


ICMA OFFERS 

RESEARCH CASH 

The Institute ol Cost and Management Accountants 
invites applications for research funds to consider the following 
: 'subjects: 

a) Application of specific management accounting techniques to particular 
droumstaiices. 

e.Q. to examine the belle! that dleaggreflatlon of capital employed to 
lower managerpont levels leads to Improved use ol resources. 

b) . Tlie effective use of management acoountlng'ln the control processes ol 

private and public sector organisations, 

e.g, the extent to which performance Indicators Influence. managerial 
. control- ■ • . , • 

Hie researcher may propose any appropriate methodology, and may offer (a) 
or (b) or (a) and (b) together. ■■ • 

Preliminary ouWne proposals should Include! 

proposed hypotheses to be tested, . 1 

, 2 . suggested methodology, • . 

3. ;a phased timescale, t 

4 . approximate, funding required, 

6 . the form of the proposed output of the study. - • 

[fl. -.-a curriculum vitae. 

: The ICMA «: unlikely to wjdh ta.lqfipr ln any one . yeqr more thant 1 0 , 000 . 
.which, may Iridride the cost at research assistance. The ptofoqt Wb Is not 
.expected to exceed two yeari jn the first .Instance. - . .... . - 1 

Please reply, tosn^by.wlierch 1 «4«: j to: Jtomartgox, JWtmk* 1 
Director hele^/lCMA M P^nd Pfaqe, lUmdbri. WN 4AB f- 
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DON'S 

DIARY 



MONDAY 

I wake at the crack of a Californian 
dawn to greet a dear (smog-less) Los 
Angeles morning. Fortunately, 1 am 
one of the rew Angelinas who actual- 
ly walks to work, so the daily freeway 
traffic jam presents no problem (and 
I breathe a sigh of relief as the local 
radio reports two overturned trucks 
and* three-mile tail back beyond my 
nearest intersect ion). However, free- 
dom from commuting requires resi- 
dence near "fraternity row” whose 
loud weekend partying accounts for 
my bleary-eyed march towards the 
UCLA campus. I aim to reach the 
geography department by 8 am. 1 
long ago gave up trying to match the 
truly early start of my American 
colleagues, who appear to begin the 
day sometime during the night. 
Nevertheless, this morning does re- 
quire my prompt arrival, since I have 
120 mia-term examinations to grade 
before my class on Tuesday . . . 
Unfortunately. I cannot bring myself 
to administer the more easily marked 
multiple choice tests, so there's no- 
thing for it but to muster the troops 
(my two long-sufrciing teaching 
assistants) and begin to tackle the 
mountain of blue writing books piled 
upon my desk. 


TUESDAY 


I Having returned the examinations, 1 
ennnot decide whether the under- 
' graduates or their professor will lose 
most sleep over (he marks (the latter, 
I suspect). My "office hour" is 
swamped by bclow-average students 
trying to bargain for a higher grade; 
and by above-average prodigies 
seeking advice on their course pap- 
ers. I spend about two hours comiort- 


huur of which is wasted chasing un 
references in the library, and recall- 
ing books from other magpie-like 
text collectors. By 3pm, pragmatism 
has secured my undivided attention. 
Trine passes quickly, darkness falls 
across a cloudless say, and squirrels 
scrabble among fallen leaves as I 
walk home across campus towards 
the university “village 1 ' of West- 
wood. 


THURSDAY 

I arrive to give a morning lecture on 
the diffusion of architectural styles, 
armed with a tray full of my most 
prized slides. Unfortunately, a tech- 
nical fault makes it impossible to turn 
off the lights in the lecture room. The 
great pyramid of Gi 2 ch and the flying 
buttresses of Notre Dame do not 
seem so spectacular in the cold light 
of day, nnd iny carefully prepared 
speech makes little impression. I 
console myself with thoughts of a 
newly-established series nr “brown 
bag” (luncheon) discussions, and 
spend a happy hour with graduate 
students and other faculty debating 
the relationship between social and 


physical science. Such speculation is 
brought (0 an abrupt end by the 
demands of a three-hour faculty 
meeting at which we discuss student 
entrants, faculty promotions and the 
prospects for teaching summer 
school around the Olympic games. 


FRIDAY 


The campus has already caught 
“Olympic fever**. Some sports facili- 
ties are dosed for refurbishing, new 
buildings have sprung up. paths are 


ners, scarves ana assorted other 
trinkets have appeared in the stu- 
dents’ store. Temporary summer 
jobshare being filled; local apartment 
rentals arc put onto limited leases as 
landlords prepare to profit from 
unsuspecting snort-stay holidaymak- 
ers. The turnover of businesses in 
Westwood is astonishing. French 
cafes, pizza huts and wine bars are 
springing up at every comer. Pedi- 
cabs (propelled by a seemingly end- 
less supply Df out-of-pocket fitness 


springing up at every comer. Pedi- 
cabs (propelled by a seemingly end- 
less supply Df out-of-pocket fitness 
fanatics) cruise the slreots in search 


ing the. distraught, cajoling the lazy, ? P f n 5 , u VSSSJSl Sfi ° f iSS 

and solving the problem? of the world Fri Sj, y JEj,® 1 

with the more serious contingent of : ^f^about .. While 


it. 

f$)\ 
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with the more serlou? contingent 
my introductory cultural; geograc 


1 Course. At 1.30 l creeprgXfi 
down to the faculty centre for a light* . “Mimr local resf- 

. lutich (cheap. salad all year rdundin ‘ fc' 4h ^ v r ° equally elaborate plans to 
this land of sgnd and aun>. By 3pm T‘ !f^?v J [ or L* ur ?^ e “"d- watch the 


businesses and Institutions prepare 
for a massive Influx of tourists/ my 


lift 

If 


this land of sand arid sun). By 3 pm I ‘ 
hayo finished preparing for my weik- 
-.ly'fcraddate- ?enunar, arid I lapnch 
I'.' .eagerly Into definitions of culture arid 
■*: ... diicuWon* . on . ihq roots of racism, 

1 v •!;. . ■ fully' absorbing .the designated three, 
v ; . : ht|Ur 8 liritjl my voire gives out and , 
-■> .fqur potion; students succumb to the 
“• ’ gtibse pimples caused by an over-, 
active , air conditioning unit. 


WEDNESDAY 

Wednesday is reserved for my own' 


excitement on television! 


SATURDAY 

■Yet another phase of the busy ten- 
week quarter ha? passed. Saturdays 
are reserved for shopping (by car/ 
since the nearest supermarket is 
three; miles awity, and the comer 
store is obsole te in most of West Los 
Angeles); for finishing any work 
outstanding from the previous week 
(which usually takes most of Satur- 
day ,and. ; Sunday); arid for mlscek 


’blue, boot m one nand/and Sdarnp . /attend, bnce:agalri marvelling at our 
i hand IprtCHie f -in -the othc r . Weir,. ; audacity In building qur fragile Urban 


No guarantees, says Brooke~~ 

by Patricia Santinelli Christians will agree that the Church teacher education at De la Salle r«i 

colleges cannot be exempt from the lege. Manchester, had raised £.!! 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Voluntary colleges could not be 
guaranteed a secure future and neither 
could maintained establishments, Mr 
Peter Brooke, under secretary of state 
for higher education, told MPs last 
week. 

Speaking during an adjournment 
debate on teacher training in the 
House of Commons. Mr Brooke said it 
would be irresponsible to make such a 
commitment when there were several 
factors to take into account when 
planning national provision. 

He denied that tne Government was 
actively seeking to weaken the volun- 
tary colleges's contribution to teacher 
education. Indeed he recognized that 
the system would be much poorer 
without such a contribution, 

“Bui I am sure many committed 


Christians will agree that the Church 
colleges cannot be exempt from the 
adjustments that the rest of the system 
has to make to match national de- 
velopments. We shall however give all 
concerned the opportunity to com- 
ment," he said. 

But Mr Kevin McNamara, Labour 
MP for Kingston Hull North, who led 
the debate, argued that the tradition of 
consultations with the churches had 
been abrogated. 

“In 1982 consultations took place 
after the publication of the Secretary 
of State's proposals and never before, 
almost like tne situation at GCHQ, 
Cheltenham,” Mr McNamara said. 

Mr McNamara added that the lack 
of consultation over the Catholics 
historic share of teacher training places 
which has been reduced from around 
nine to eight per cent and the closure of 





Students from Trinity and All Saints College, Leeds, this week 
mounted the first production in the college’s new theatre complex. The 
governors spent £350,000 on the 360-seat theatre and £800 was found 
to put on Oh What a Lovely War . 

Borders region to look at 
plan for amalgamated college 


byOlgriWojtas 
Scottish correspondent 

Borden Regional Council has token 
the first step towards setting up a new 
regional further education college, 
“second to none in the country.” . 

The council’s education committee 
. has backed a proposal from the direc- 
tor of education, Mr James McLean to 
form a borders college amalgamating 
the five further education centres 
already in the region. The proposal 
will now go to a full council meeting at 
the end of February. 


Mr McLean presented a report from 
a working party set up last February 
which said It had heard many compel- 
ling reasons In favour of a single 
borders college, and no sound educa- 
tional arguments against it. 

The new college, It added, “could 
provide a blueprint for the best system 
of further education in Britain/' .. 


ickc. mancncsrcr, nad raised f ean 
about their own treatment in 
denominational colleges. 

It was not sufficient for Mr Bmfe 
to reply that the value or the 
was profound. What was needed 
an unequivocal statement about £ 
Government’s attitude to the future of 
voluntary colleges and their historic 
share, he added. 

Mr Brooke replied that the whole 
conception of the historic share was 
based on a misunderstanding. There 
had never been an agreement about i 
fixed share of places. 

He admitted that the voluntary 
colleges as part of the public sector had 
suffered a major cut in secondary 
training, but this had been more (ban 
made up by an increase in primary 
training. 

Council 
criticizes 
NAB data 

The National Advisory Body's conclu- 
sions that the participation rale for 
both full and part-time courses will fall 
and that the present system is too large 
are strongly criticized by the Business 
and Technician Education Council (hit 
week. 

“The pessimistic use of demographic 
statistics together with the apparent 
and unquestioning acceptance that the 
local authority higher education sys- 
tem is too large need to be ques- 
tioned,” the BTEC says in its response 


travel wear opt all but the most able 
It and dedicated." and the region finds It 

increasingly difficult to pay for trans- 
cil has taken port costs, 

ting up a new Under a new college, Mr McLean 
tlon college, suggests, further education units could 
country.” be set up in secondary schools in towns 

m committee which currently have no provision, 
om the direc- The Scottish Office 16 to 18 action 
es McLean to plan implies that schools and further 
imalgamating education colleges will have to work 
iHon centres more closely together, says Mr 
rhe proposal McLean, and it will be easier to 
cil meeting at achieve cooperation and harraoniza- 
. ' tlon with one college, 

a report from The new colleges will have one 
last February principal, and the working party 
many compel- opposes deputies being appointed for 
of a single each of the present colleges. They 
sound educa- suggest the appointment of assistant 
111 - principals who would be responsible 

dded, “could For particular subject areas throughout 

le best system the region. ■ 

Britain. ' • The director appears confident that 

ft;!®*®- :pan .te- achieved 
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Research councils may become stablemates 


tioned,” the BTEC says in its responx I 
to the NAB 's strategy for the late 1980i 
and beyond. . j 

The council believes that the parti- 
cipation rate for both full-time counts 
and for the recurrent part-time con- 
tinuing education of adults who need 
to retrain will rise significantly. 

The BTEC argues that the NAB a - 
not sufficiently aware of the lop 
participation rate from the profesiiw 
al classes and the reservoir to be 
tapped among the blue collar classes 

It accepts the need for rationally 
tlon leading to a more effective^* « 
resources but points to the need to 
meet the rapidly changing require- 
ments of industry ana commerce, 
particularly In technological areas. 

The BTEC stresses that its, 
growing market is not suffiae®? 
recognized by the NAB. In 198W3n 
had some 54,000 students reglsM* 
on flrst-yenr higher level courses- 
was only 10,000 less than to® 5 *.*®] 

Istered with the Council for National 

Academic Awards. ^ 

The council also questions toe my® 
created by the notion of 
equivalent students". II : point* out 
there has not been a suffiaent attempt 
to reflect the effort and cost of prow 
ing colleges facilities for Pgg 
students In the ratios that deiennm 
full-time equivalence. 

The BTEC argues that the NAJJ 
rfiould be investigating the vari 
ber of other advanced 
validated by the BTEC or to® 
which are oMoctated wijh toe 
levels of profession^ 
other trade associations ““““ , 

It also calls for a fedurtton 
number of ordinary t VY*ke 
-and wants more students , ^ 
vocational diplomas, ““jKb; 
favours retaining three-year ^ 

■ The council also wiD&,|f , 
thorough study of the 5“^3hichii 
structure and student ^ 

believes Is unnecessarily comply 
expensive to administer. 


Literacy 
chances 
. unequal 

i by Felicity Jones 

Unequal provision of basic skills adult 
education around the country has been 
highlighted by the Adult Literacy and 
Basic Skills Unit. 

An editorial in the unit's newsletter 
says that in some areas a reasonably 
comprehensive service exists based on 
the provision of a wide range of 
learning opportunities and paid staff 
support. 

But in other parts of the country 
| providers are struggling against few 

! financial resources and a lack of real 
j commitment by the authority. 

A brief THES survey confirmed .a 
wide disparity between authorities. 

! Many authorities only provide a 36 
week year of tuition, charge fees to 
^ working students and have no overall 
coordinator for the basic skills provi- 
sion. 

Out some authorities like Sunder- 
land have a full-time coordinator who 
arranges regular six weekly publicity 
campaigns tnrough the local media to 
draw attention to the literacy and 
numeracy classes. 

Mr John Docherty, the adult basic 
education organizer, said that basic 
skills had been one of the priorities of 
the authority since 1976 in an area with 
high unemployment rate. No fees are 
charged and during the day classes are 
small and Informal with a “drop-in” 
facility. 

Nottinghamshire has a continuous 
teaching year and also charges no fees. 
There are 1 0 part-time area organizers 
and the authority is hoping to include 
) money for a full-time coordinator in 
next year’s budget. 

I It is still not uncommon, says 

ALBSU. for adult literacy groups to be 
expected to use junior school desks 
and chairs but the unit recognizes that 
for many authorities to develop their 
provision initial assistance will be re- 
f "* quired. 

A checklist of possible areas of 
development from which authorities 
would choose for partnership work 
with ALBSU is on the cards if the 
unit's life is extended by the Govern- 
ment beyond 1985. 

It is one of the unit’s major concerns 
toat in the future alt authorities’ basic 
skills provision contains certain ingre- 
dients. Director Mr Alan Wells said: 
We do not believe that where some- 
one lives should so crucially affect the 
i opportunity to improve literacy and 
numeracy skills". 
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Trent director 
is appointed 

The new director of Trent. 
: ; * s to be Professor John 

' (above) who has been deputy 

-JESw *heee since 1976 and acting 
since September 1982. Dr 
freeman, his predecessor, 

; 2? retirement at the begin-' 

0bM ' KC 

1 Q’NeUl (59), whose ori- 

• was naval architecture, 
Jo. Trent from Middlesex 

Wfctuilc where be was assistant 

• Afield College of 
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Countdown to Japanese space mission 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council is moving toward final 
approval for a joint space mission with 
Japanese researchers. The mission, 
the first concrete product of an under- 
standing reached by the council’s 
chairman. Professor John Kingman, in 
October 1982, could open the way to 
wider cooperation with the country 
emerging as a scientific rival to Europe 
and the united States. 

The space mission, which has 
reached the stage where engineering 
models of the proposed detectors will 
be delivered to Tokyo's Institute of 
Space and Astronomical Science in 
April, is a marriage between British 
prowess in X-ray astronomy and 
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Japan's successful satellite launcher. 
The mission, known as Astro C, will 
send up a "large area counter " X-rav 
detector developed by Leicester Uni- 
versity and the Rulherford-Appleton 
laboratory. 

The model detector now going to 
Japan is the fruit of the second phase of 
the project to be approved by the 
SERC. The council will now have to 
decide whether to go ahead with the 
construction of the flight instrument . I f 
so, it will secure minor partner status 
in a notably cheap mission - the launch 
cost in Japan is estimated at under 
£15m, much less than a comparable 
satellite launched in Europe. 

Final approval for the mission, 
which should be launched in 1987, will 
cement the understanding reached in 
1982, when Professor Kingman signed 


an aide memoire in Tokyo after wide- 
ranging discussions with Japanese sci- 
entists. The informal agreement on 
crillabu ration also extends to possible 
work in biotechnology - where the 


Japanese are anxious to strengthen 
their skills in fine genetic manipulation 
- molecular science and medical en- 


gineering. 

There will also be scope for further 
joint missions in the developing 
Japanese space programme. The 
SERC is particularly anxious to forge 
overseas links in areas like this where 
new projects demand large capital 
expenditures, to relieve pressure on 
domestic budgets for small research 
grants. 

The moves toward stronger scien- 
tific collaboration with Japan go along- 
side a stronger official UK Interest in 
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Monks Ferry, 
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ship is on free 
charier to Ihe 


Foundation, a 
charitable trust 


Football Club, ^ 
and will be used 
by young people 
on the Duke of 
Edinburgh 
- Award 
Scheme. 





Councils try to reverse YTS swing 


Local authority associations will 
attempt to get proposed cuts in the 
Youth Training Scheme and a swing 
towards employer-based provision re- 
versed at a meeting with education and 
employment ministers later this 
month. 

Both the Association of County 
Councils and the Association of Met- 
ropolitan Authorities have already 
made it dear to the Government that 
they strongly object to the substantial 
cuts being planned in next year’s YTS 
provision. 

The MSC plans are for a reduction in 
Mode B1 provision (run by voluntary 
agencies) to a majumum of 70,000 
from 80,000 and in Mode B2 (run by 
local authorities in colleges) from 
50,000 to 20,000.. Mode A provision 
(employer based) would be increased 
from 300,000 to 360,000. 

The AMA told Mr Tom King, the 
Employment Secretary in a letter last 
week that It regarded the swing to- 


wards Mode A as extremely undesir- 
able. It argued that this was not 
because Mode A was per se unsuitable 
but because employers would tend to 
reject certain youngsters and take on 
mainly those who would have obtained 
jobs anyway. 

The association added that it was 
also concerned about the geographical 
Incidence of employment, and unem- 
ployment and training opportunities. 
In some areas there were simply not 
enough employers to sponsor Mode A. 
It should also be noted that recruit- 
ment to these schemes had not been 
particularly good. The shortfall in 
trainees had already created serious 
difficulties for its authorities and their 
colleges. 

This view Is shared by the Youth 
Training Board of the MSC which last 
month refused to agree to a cut in 
Mode Bl provision and referred the 
matter to MSC commissioners who 
met last week. 


The commissioners have now asked 
Mr David Young, MSC chairman to 
write to Mr King expressing their 
concern about cuts in Mode Bf provi- 
sion and the fact that it will be difficult 
to meet the Christmas undertaking If 
there are not enough places on these 
schemes. • 

Mr Young said last week that there 
were only 4,300 youngsters awaiting an 
offer of a place on YTS, out of whom 
1 ,800 had been interviewed. There are 
now some 218,546 youngsters on 
Mode A courses, 71,232 on Mode Bl 
nnd 23,242 on Mode B2. In all cases 
this Is much lower- than the number of 
places approved - which is above 
400,000. This figure is however well 
below the target of 460,000, . 

• People on the Youth Training 
Scheme were allowed to put their 
views to MPs this week, after employ- 
ment minister Mr Peter Morrisson, 
who recently opposed any political 
nctivity by trainees, gave his approval. 


(he way Japanese science policy works. 
The working parly recently vet up by 
the Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development to ex- 
amine ways of spotting promising new 
areas of research has taken a special 
interest in technology forecasting In 
Japanese government. 

One notable omission in the list of 
areas for research collaboration is 
advanced computer research. 
Although the Japanese have invited 
other countries to seek cooperation on 
work connected with their “fifth gen- 
eration" computer project, there nave 
been no takers so far. However, the 
directors of Britain's own A Ivey prog- 
ramme for computer research do not 
rule out collaboration here as work 
develops in both countries. 


£2,741 for 
student in 
‘repeat’ row 

by Olga Wojlas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The Scottish Education Department Is 
to pay £2,741 compensation to a 
student who had not realized she was 
ineligible for a grant to repeat a year. 

The student complained to the 
ombudsman, Sir Cecil Clothier, that 
the SED had refused her a grant for the 
final year of a higher national diploma 
course at short notice and without 
prior warning. 

The student had had a grant for the 
first year of a social sciences degree, 
but left at the end of the year to take a 
job. She later applied for a grant for a 
two year secretarial studies HND at a 
college of technology, but had to 
repeat a year. 

The SED told her on September 9 
1982, that she would not receive a 

S rant for the session 1982/83. The 
epartment told Sir Cecil that if a 
■student had had an award for not more 
than a year of a course, a grant was 
given for only the minirridm length ora 
new course. 

But Sir Cecil found that SED 
-had failed to send the student a 
warning letter explaining this, 
although this was the department's 
usual practice. 

The student had misunderstood the 
SED’s guide on allowances which said 
a grant for a second course would be 
for its minimum length if the student 
had “transferred" after one year of 
another course. 

Sir Cedi said the guide "left some 
room for misunderstanding", arid 
added that it was unfortunate the guide 
was less definitive than internal SED 
instructions. 

The student said her course organiz- 
er had told her that if the college had 
known there could be difficulty with a 
grant, they might well not have asked 
her to repeat her first year. 

Sir Cecil proposed the SED should 
give her compensation covering the 
year’s grant and fees, and also urged 
the department to revise the guide. 


Hostel subsidy increased 


Thfi Labour-controlled Inner* London 
Education Authority is increasing its 
subsidy to more than 3,000 college and 
polytechnic students living in Its, re- 
sidential accommodation. • • 


by the finance committee, was to raise 
charges in line with the 4 per cent rise 
In the main rate of grant. Officers 
estimate this would slightly Increase 


UWIST faces course changes 


atlonai deficit to an estimated 
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Charges for hostel accommodation £647,500. 
are to rise by just 4 per cent for Officers argued that even after an 
1984/85, the authority’s further and Increase of 12 per cent, its occomrno- 
higher education and finance sub- dation represented flood value for 


committees have recommended. 

The proposal would add almost 
£650,006 to the authority’s non-pool- 
able expenditure in a full year and runs 
contrary to the advice from ILEA 
officers that charges should rise by up 
to 17 per cent. ' 

The FHE sub-committee last week 
considered four options. One would 
have raised charges by -24 per cent plus 
5 per cent for inflation, reducing, the 
Operational deficit to nil. A second, 
favoured by officers, was for a 12 per 
cent plus 5 per cent increase, reducing 


money, and wouid stllfbe competitive. 

The Increases, which still have to be 
formally confirmed by the authority, 
mean that self-entering accommoda- 
tion would rise from £17.90 to £18,90 a 
week compared with the full economic 
cost of between £27.62 and. £47;58 
depending on the hostel concerned. 

. . For seven-day bed and breakfast 
accommodation, charges would rise 
from £24.10 to £28.70, as against a full 
economic cost of at least x43i 

ILEA provides about 1,700 places in 


Senior senators at the University of 
Walos Institute of Science and Tech- 
nology have recommended radical 
course changes in the run-up to the 
University Grants Committee’s 
“strategy* debate. 

The discussion document comes 
from a group of professors on the 
senate’ policy committee. It will be 
considered by the senate on February 
15, but 1 already the proposals have 
provoked staff condemnation. 

The proposals include ceasing to 
offer civil engineering, but to disperse- 
staff to other disciplines; developing 


and enhancing information technology 
and computer applications; encourag- 
ing a research role for mathematics, 
but jn n smaller department, prefer- 
ably, engineering mathematics; bring- 
ing together business administration, 
accountancy, economics and 1 banking 
to ,crerite a school of business; en* 


glven to the desiredocademlcstructure 
of the institution over the next 5-10 
years." 

It has assumed that there will bo no 
redundancies or- enforced retirements 
among the UWIST staff, that activities 
relevant for the rest of the century 
should be developed and that full 
account must be taken of University 
Grants Committee constraints. 

II noted the UGC "strategy” letter, 
the fact that the UGC was becoming 
more directive and that more cuts were 
likely. Although the majority of de- 
partments were “on a rising profile, 
there are, however, difficult Issues 
- which have to.be addressed’- 1 . 

Civil engineering, it says, was highly 
regarded professionally and by em- 
: plojers with recognized strength -jn 
teaching and research- But there was 
inadequate accommodation and 
nationally 40 per cent of engineering 
places were unfilled. 

The UQC would be unlikely , to 
finance extra accommodation, so 
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5 % cuts exercise 


by lola Smith 

Welsh colleges have been spared a 
national planning exercise assuming a 
S per cent cut m their budgets for 
1984/85. 

The Wales Advisory Body asked the 
polytechnic and all colleges running 
advanced courses for (heir proposals to 
deal with both level funding and a 5 per 
cent cut. But (he announcement of a 
slightly increased advanced further 
education pool for Wales has allowed 
the WAB to scrap the second part of 
the exercise. 

Colleges had been reluctant to give a 
reaction to hypothetical cuts despite 
assurances that the responses were for 
use as an exercise only. There was 
relief when a quantum of £29.6m was 
announced, almost compensating for 
estimated Inflation over the year 

Now, however, the WAD is faced 
with the problem of reconciling the 
proposals for level funding with its 
concern to safeguard academic stan- 
dards. Although analysis or the re- 
sponses is not due to be completed 
until the end of next month, it seems 
that the colleges are proposing a 
growth of about 30 per cent In student 


assumption that current financial con- 
trols will be continued while the num- 
ber of 18-year-olds is decreasing. 
Therefore the group has proposed an 
increase in part-time courses and voca- 
tional courses (full and part-time) at 
sub-degree level rather than the de- 
velopment of no n-vocat tonal degree 
courses. 

While duplication of courses should 
be avoided where possible, the group 
saw the importance of relating provi- 
sion to local needs. WAB explains: 
“Courses which might be regarded as 
uneconomic or otherwise inappropri- 
ate may be justified in colleges with 
extended rural/industrial catchment 
areas." 

As well as encouraging cooperation 
with other higher education institu- 
tions including the universities, the 
working group recognized the value of 
work being done in the Polytechnic of 
Wales and the three specialist colleges; 
the Welsh College of Music and Dra- 
ma, College of Librorianship and the 
Welsh Agricultural College. 

The planning exercise also proposes 


numbers compared with 1982/83. 

A working group, which met this 
week, isexaminlngthc responses while 
officials liaise with the institutions to 


weck.isexamim 


clarify their proposals. Although no 
sweeping cuts are expected to be 
contained in the WAB’s final plan, 
some colleges may be asked to alter 
their priorities. 

Analysis is being based on the 


l he planning exercise also proposes 
to identify programmes or study. 
These will be groups of courses linked 
by a particular theme, for example 
management and business studies. The 
National Advisory Body has identified 
14 programmes. WAB proposes 18. 
Two changes will result from the 
programme structure. Student num- 
bers will be set on a programme rather 


programme structure. Student num- 
bers will be set on a programme rather 
than a course basis ana new courses 
will no longer have to be approved. 
Approval will be sought for new 
programmes only. 


Warwick students get first 
instalment of withheld cash 


by David Jobbins. • 

The immediate threat of a £30,000 
"fine'’ on Warwick University's stu- 
dent union imposed after violent 
scenes during a visit by Sir Keith 
Joseph last October has been lifted. 

But the university's council this 
week made dear that it reserved the 
right to withhold payments to the 
union if students fail to abide by an 
.agreement designed to curb the sort Of 
rowdiness which erupted during the 
Secretary of State’s visit. 

The agreement was finally ratified 
by a general meeting of the student 
union on Friday. An earlier meeting 
had thrown out the deal, negotiated by 


On Monday the council dropped its 
plans to withhold the £30,000 “pro- 
vided the agreement continues to be 
observed." An instalment of £10,0Q0 
was paid this week, with further con-! 
ditional tranches in April and July. 

One reason Pot the original rejection 
of the package was that disciplinary 
charges were pending against five 
students. Last week, prior to the 
second general meeting, two students 
were acquitted and a third was fined 
only £20 for blocking the Lord Mayor 
of Coventry's official car' in a car park 
by obstructing the exit with his own 
vehicle. . 

Students felt that the remainin 


lot 


ran 


the university senate. 

‘iUhdet the agreement the union. 

a ust give . seven days' notice of any 
rect action, Which must have been 
carried , by q tyro, third* majority at >ja 
general meeting, W-.,v r 
■- A national demonstration, called folr 
.today al Warwick to protest at the fine, 
hits now been cancelled by the Nation- 
al: Union of Students. A boycott of 
university commercial services and a 
tiqBdble rent strike were dropped by 
stlident lenders as a gesture of good- 


False modesty did not prevent jack 
Straw, a few weeks ago from attrl- 
butlng the complexities of (he rate 
support grant to "some of the beat 
brains in the country". .He Is, or 
i — a special 


equally leniently and were less hostile 
to- the university authorities. In the 
event, a fourth student was acquitted 
while the fifth was. found, guilty , of 
seriously affecting good order in the 
university and fined £30. • 

Mr Neil Stewart, president of the 
NUS, said he welcomed the agreement 
to hand over the money but regretted 
that such action had beep taken In the 
. first place. “Tho fact they have agreed 
to pay the money means'they recog- 
-nize this is not tho solution to the 


Starting young 
in Liverpool 

A new project has been set up by the 
University of Liverpool to encourage 
more local schoolchildren to go on to 
higher education. “Access in 
Merseyside" is aimed al inner city 
schoolchildren who finish their formal 
education at 16. 

The aim will be to convince children 
for whom universities are outside their 
experience, that they can do just as 
well as others, and should be more 
ambitious about what they want to 
achieve. Initially the project will be 
aimed at improving links with the 
schools and children will be able to 
visit the university at an earlier stage - 
in time to influence their choices. 

Widow’s gift 

The widow of the former chancellor's 
assessor to Edinburgh University 
court has donated £250,000 to sup- 
port the university’s Institute of 
Advanced Studies In the Humanities. 

Mrs S. M. W. Gifford has made 
the benefaction to commemorate her 
husband, Mr T. J. Carlyle Gifford. 

Making contact 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals is to set up an industry 
advisory group as a forum for exchang- 
ing ideas and encouraging closer con- 
tact between industry and the universi- 
ties. It will include representatives 
from universities, industry, merchant 
banks and commerce and will be 
chaired by Lord Flowers, chairman of 
the CVCP. 

Picked for post 

Mr Ray Hadfield, former senior 
lecturer in management studies at 
Wolverhampton Polytechnic, has 
been appointed regional agent In the 
south-west for: the Professional, In- 
dustrial and Commercial Updating 
(PICKUP) scheme. 

Correction 

Dr Barbara Meyer has taken voluntary 
severance from Dundee University's 
department of education and not re- 
tired as stated in The THES qn January 
6 . 

Polish cash " -i 

A local Polish firm has given Glasgow 
University £53,000 to endow a lec- 
tureship In Polish. The electrical 
firm, J. Siepek'Ltd, run by Mr Jan 
Stepek and his family, first offered 
the endowment four yean ago, 

The money was ffqzen when Glas- 
gow suspended the teaching of Polish 
In protest after Dr Leszek Kiikulskl, 
a senior lecturer,; was detained In 
Poland while on sabbatical. He later 
died of a heart attack while still there. 


remains in balance 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Royal Greenwich Observatory’s 
future now depends on successful 
operation of the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council's new telescopes 
on La Palma in the Canary Islands. 

Although the observatory was 
granted a reprieve two weeks ago 
when the recommendations of a re- 
view panel under Professor Peter Will- 
more were approved by the SERC’s 
astronomy, space and radio board, it 
still faces substantial staff losses. 

When Professor John Kingman, the 
council chairman, visited the RGO site 
at Herstmonceux last week, he made it- 
dear staff there must be seen to make a 
success of La Palma if the Greenwich 
Observatory was to have a long-term 
future. 

In the meantime, the observatory 
faces the loss of around 25 of its 230 
staff before April 1985 and further 
more modest losses stemming from the 
Willmore recommendations after that. 

The Willmore panel’s proposals will 
entail loss of 80 or so staff from the 
Greenwich and Edinburgh observator- 
ies run by the SERC and from the 
Rutherford-Appleton laboratory. 
These cuts are likely to fall most 
heavily on the RGO, where they will 
affect instrument programmes for 


ground-based observation and admi. 

mstrative staff. mi 

However, staff at the RGO will not 
feel the effect of this second round ol 
cuts until after completion of prepara- 
tions for operating the duster ofnew 
telescopes at the La Palma site. The 
Willmore recommendations are de- 
signed to avoid any disruption of this 
programme, one of the SERCs largest 
capital developments. The Greenwich 
observatory will begin dealing with 
large numbers of researchers who want 
to book time on the La Palma instru- 
ments later this year. 

Once La Palma is established later in 
the decade the astronomy, space and 
radio board's options will include 
much greater use of remote operation. 
The Royal Observatory in Edinburgh 
has been given main responsibihiy lor 


developing techniques for this. 

But expansion of remote operation 
would probably use the starlink com- 
munications network, which will re- 
main based at the Rutherford labora- 
tory, contrary to the Willmore panel's 
recommendation. 

Senior staff at the RGO are also 
considering whether to seek one-off 
projects from other SERC boards after 
the main work for La Palma is com- 
pleted. Professor Kingman said last 
week the council would not rule out 
this use of the Greenwich facilities. 



Women protest over courses 


Students and staff from London 
sklllcentres wielded paintbrushes 
and carpentry tools outside the head- 

2 uqrters of the Manpower Services 
tommlsslon to demonstrate in sup- 
port of taster courses for women 
which introduce them to a range of 
manual skills. 

They were protesting over plans to 
shelve a proposed sklllcentre at Lam- 
beth which at one time was to run a 
women's course and creche. Just 3 


which will bring them Into ranch 
closer competition with colleges. 

The 87 sklllcentres and annexes 
under the Sklllcentre Training Agefr 


MSC sklllcentres are women. 

Inside, the commissioners agreed a 
strategy which would In effect involve 
q 20 per cent cut in income Involving 
course closures and staff cuts In a 
realignment of skill centre, policy 


brains in the country". '.He Is, or ■ 
.course, one ;iff them- a special 
adviser to two Secretaries of State 

sn, 

, : Sortie tiita rn i?lnce then, : 

‘so. perhaps ho hits forgotten -*or i : 
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argued they, were assisting not 
Lappur councils but urban, areas - 
though why dhopld Jack Straw and 


^ba^ftce.^distribution 

faff- of wbkh, bipaW direcjly by areover70 per &nt beyond tl 


^law^ nmOTe ine net uui were are . local mandates 
Bristol national policy. 
UiCMter-and Southampton) inthe . Ttwtbofc 
ahlre counties than In tbemetropo- . Labour council 
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central government - but tWy have 
a perfect constitutional right to do 
so. We llv* In a unitary state and 
local mandates cannot supercede 


bu^. The social and economic 
problem* of these areas are recog- 
■nlMd. Many , are designated as 
.Inner city partnerships.. Rut they 
arc also down right profligate and' 
make no attempt to match Ihe 


local mandates cannot supercede Inner city partnerships. But 

. are also down right profligate 
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cy will be asked to take Immediate 
steps to attract new clients on a 
full-cost basis with greater emphasli 
on new technology. 

This will Involve local manager* im 
selling the courses In a more abraslre 
fashion to local employers and col- 
leges but Mr David Yoong, the 
chairman, did not expect 
Jres to compete financially with co ■ 
leges since he said college courses 
would be better subsidised. 

The MSC Is aiming to increase ib 
I ncome from course fees from iiw 1 
to £25m In two years. ■ 

216p and I99p in £ rewpectlvdy^ 

As a result, Industry in Sheffield 
what Is left of It - QQWpaysfiWPT 
employee compared with £255. * 
GLC has Increased Its rates by 1» 

case lies accountability. In 
and Newcastle it paeans 
They flaunt the government w 
cause they know they can pass op . 
the bill with Impunity. . 

and oitlT d tiny number actu i 
; bother to vote. . . m 

Happily the moral b» s J* 
reached Labour Party 
ter* - which are in Red t 
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CET 6 in 
difficult 
position 9 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Essential work particularly in the new 
technologies is being threatened by 
reduced funding, the Council for Edu- 
cational Technology warns this week 
in its annual report. 

Mr Geoffrey Hubbard, director of 
the CET, says in the report's introduc- 
tion that the council has so far man- 
aged to maintain its effectiveness with- 
in the reduced grant it received from 
the departments of education. 

“But this process cannot go on. The 
pressure of technological change at the 
present time calls for more of the 
specialized contribution which the 
council is willing to make. This is not 
an extra. However the council can now 
only give more, if it is given more,” Mr 
Hubbard says. 

Mr Hubbard points out that the 
council is in a difficult position because 
it has been told that any reconsidera- 
tion of the level of its funding depends 
upon the review of all non-departmen- 
lal public bodies which the Govern- 
ment has now decided should lake 
place every five years. The CET had 
been promised a review in 1983. 

The lateness of the review has 
however given Mr Hubbard the oppor- 
tunity to defend the council, its role 
And work, all aspects which are to be 
considered when the CET is officially 
examined. 

Mr Hubbard points out that the 
council has been able to achieve its 
prime function of promoting and 
undertaking a development prog- 
ramme leading to innovation in edu- 
cation and training, just because it is an 
independent agency, responsible to a, 
wide constituency. 

“Successful development cannot be 
done as a result of pressure from one- 
sector or another, or to meet short 
term political needs. It requires the 
judgment which springs from inde- 

K endence; the freedom to consider 
3th longer term needs and potential,” 
Mr Hubbard says. 

On the question of the council's 
effectiveness, Mr Hubbard points out 
that the real question to be asked is 
wh ®|her a level of funding equivalent 
to 0.0005 per cent of the county’s 
expenditure on education can be ex- 
pected to produce effective innova- 
tion. 

i U 181 *1*® council can list computers 
in education, open learning, applica- 
tions of videotex, telesoftware, copy- 
right and user specifications as activi- 
ties which have had results far beyond 
incur modest cost is support for our 
contention that our programme is 
effective, But this is now at risk 
Pf_ CB u*e of new demands not matched 
oy a fall in existing programmes," he 

argues that no other organiza- 
tion could do the council's job as well 
or btU er because its present structure 
enables the CET to cover the whole 
country and the whole of education 
ana training. This means that signifi- 
cant new developments can be ioenti- 
w 8 ?, d followed up rapidly. 

Mr Hubbard adds that the loss of the 
« 0u,d felt widely, not only 
yjhc Government but by education 
and training. . 


English history ‘neglected’ 

by Paul Flather historians fur his pioneering research criticised sources" reduci 


by Paul Flather 

Die decline in the study of English 
history over the last 30 years by 
undergraduates preferring foreign and 

ntnpf cnp^ialiet i. ■ ■- 


other specialist options is having dis- 
astrous consequences. Professor Geof- 
frey Elton, Cambridge University's 

npu) r**miic nrAkirnp — I lV 


new regius professor of modern his- 
tory, warned last week. 

Professor Elton was giving his inau- 
gural lecture. He said that history 


: his Inau- 


undergraduales could now get by 
studying perhans 50 years of English 
history and 100 years of European 
history by taking other course options. 

“Our undergraduate tripos lacks all'' 
cohesion and it b8s no real understand- 
ing of what it is trying to do. The only 
thing for which it is really excellent is as 
training for those who go on to re- 
search, ' he said. 

Before a packed lecture hall of more 
than 200 dons and students Professor 
Elton made a powerful pica for a 
return to the days when the future 
“servants of the state” at Cambridge 
studied the history of England with 
emphnsis on its continuity and its 
length. 

He is well known to a generation of 


histonans fur his pioneering research 
on the Tmlors, resulting in nis fumuus 
book. The Tudor Revolution . His 
remarks gain extra significance coming 
after a call Iasi year from Sir Kciin 
Joseph. Secretary of State for educa- 
tion, for schoolchildren to be taught a 
“national curriculum" of shared 
values. 

He criticised the way history options 
had “multiplied so recklessly that one 
comes to doubt whether any two 
undergraduates pursue the same 
course", and also the way pressure on 
historians to learn foreign languages 
had been relaxed over the years. 

The tripos at Cambridge was re- 
formed It) years ago so that students 
can now choose five out of 25 papers 
for the first part of the degree, and one 
out of 14 subjects and two out of 30 
options for their second part. 

The most popular papers in recent 
years have been on tnc expansion of 
Europe and American history. Profes- 
sor Elton has long criticised the liber- 
alization of the history tripos particu- 
larly new options relating to the Third 
World. 

In his lecture he said such options 
"lacking n solid body of properly 



Stuart Robertson, a final year student in the department of graphic 
design at Wimbledon School of Art has put down his impressions of 
“musicians”. An exhibition of illustrations by the students can be seen 
at the Association of Illustrators’ Gallery, 1 Colville Place, off 
Charlotte Street, London Wl, from February 7 to 17. 


Architects test updating scheme 

A pilot scheme of professional updat- local updating couries for practising 
ing for architects has been scheduled arcliitects. 

for-trial by the end of the year by the There will be indirect links with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Department of Education and Sden- 
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£13,000 for two pilot projects which merrial Updating Scheme (PICKUP), 
will probably be based on the RIBA's The York Institute of Advanced 
northern and south-west regions. Architectural Studies lias been com- 
Tbe pilot schemes would be funded missioned to monitor the pilots but the 

unevenly to lest out how they would full plans have yet to be finalized and 

cope on their budgets to administer agreed within the next few months. 


fuU plans have yet to be finalized and 
agreed within tnc next few months. 


criticised sources" reduce (he “niind- 
truining capacity” of history and also 
prevents students from watching and 
measuring developments over a real 
expanse of lime. 

‘‘Wc cannot be doing right if we send 
people into the world who have gradu- 
ated in history and have never been 
made to feel the length of it." 

He noted how the current list of 
undergraduate dissertations related 
overwhelmingly to the past 150 years, 
with a high proportion looking at the 
1930s ana 1960s, which, he suggested, 
allowed "social studies to creep in by 
the backdoor”. 

Professor Elton made clear he 
thought specialization was a good 
thing as long as there was one real 
element of continuity. But English 
history had "lost all self-confidence*' 
and was afraid of being condemned by 
critics as elitist, chauvinistic, or 
ethnocentric. 

He outlined three stories of English 
history that used to be told - the 
constitutional story from Anglo-Saxon 
times, the growth nr the empire, and 
England as the “mother" of industry. 
Britain’s decline made it all the more 
interesting to study English history, he 
suid. 


Technology 
industry 
links up 

The British Technology Group has 
appointed four regional representa- 
tives for a trial year to try to strengthen 
its links with academic institutions. 

The four will each work three days a 
week in their region, publicizing the 
BTG's services in departments and 
looking for likely ideas with commer- 
cial possibilities. The BTG is anxious 
to maintain close links with universi- 
ties and polytechnics after it loses its 
rights of first refusal over inventions 
developed with public funds. 

The withdrawal of the BTG’s right* 
was confirmed last year but will not 
take Effect until new guidelines for 
protecting new ideas have been drawn 
up by the Department of Trade and 
Industry. .. . 

■ The group will decide whether to 
appoint more regional representatives 
next year when the fruits of the trial 
scheme have been reviewed. The uni- 
versity coordination division at the 
BTG headquarters in London will 
remain the first point of inquiry. 

The four representatives appointed 
to start the scheme off are: Mr Maurice 
Cahnian in South-west England, 
covering Bath and Bristol universities, 
Bristol Polytechnic and the University 
of Wales Institute of Science and 
Technology; Mr James Dury in Edin- 
burgh, covering Edinburgh and 
Henot-Watt universities and Napier 
College; Dr Francis Smith in Manches- 
ter, covering Manchester and Salford 
universities, Manchester Polytechnic 
and the Univesity of Manchester Insti- 
tute 0 / Science and Technology; and 
Dr David Spiklns in the Midlands, 
covoring Coventry fLanchcster) 
Polytechnic and the universities of 
Aston and Nottingham. 



Professor and principal’s public disagreement 


Qlga Wojfas 
• ;^t(i8h Correspondent 

University professor has 
gW* criticized his principal’s views 
.j 10 Privatization of the university 
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it would be because central power was 
transferred selectively to institutions 
supporting thfe Government. 

The market was bound by It own 
short-term aims, and history revealed 
“a picture: of maximized profit which 
became the economic equivalent of 
survival of the fittest in zoology." 

Civilization had constructed elected 
government to defend itself against the 
encroaching Darwinian jungle, and 
wealth must be subject go government 
to be used to widen access to higher 
education “without impairing Its intel- 
lectual or practical quality. \ 

Universities should not be trying tp 
weaken their links with government, 
but to influence it through “ideas, 
scholarship and argument": • 

! Academics who retreated from this 
became allies of those who felt 
threatened by! intellectuahchallenge. 
In totalitarian .regimes, the Intellec- 
tual were either eliminated or aui* 
fined -id psychiatric! hospitals, while 
western regimes 'told thepi to stlclfcto 


“In Britain, the threats arc usually 
not to the indlvidual but to the institu- 
tion. Thus massive reduction in arts 
and social' science funding, and lesser 
ones in science, proposed as part of an 
economic drive, to 'relevant' higher 
education . eliminated many of the 
more directly critical elements." . 

There haa been no indication that 
British universities were witling or able 
to deliberately: counterbalance the 
Obvemment’s damaging and selective 
outs. “Is It likely that part of acneral 
research funds from, say, the chemical 
Industry could be used to fund research 
In medieval history?" asked Professor ■ 
MarkuS,. adding that this happened at 
the .Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, often held up as a model , of 
advanced technological excellence, 1 

By attracting largr amounts' 6f In- 
dustrial funding, MIT was also in the 


forefront of subjects such .as the visual 
arts,: linguistics,' social' science, phl- 
losophy andhifitbry.'wlth an Identity of 
exceJJ w w. wlth|h a .UbercL frampwoH*:,; 
^„v/®iiWLthe.piaw^OfJjt|perial,. 


College, UMIST, or other institutions 
In Britain." ■ 

There was considerable benefit to be 
gained from greater understanding 
and cooperation between liberal arts, 
academics and Vocational and .tech- 
nological staff. 

“Those in the technologies and busi- 
ness orientated subjects would not 
only have to ask-more questions about 
the nature of products designed, pro- 
duced and marketed, but also give a 
clear lead about economic and tech- 
nological priorities. .. 

“Those in arts arid pure sciences 
would havo tq address directly the role 
of.ciiticnl volile.- judgment and scien- 
tific method In tlie process of economic 
survival! .Those in the sbeiai sdonefes 
would have to start undojng the serious 
language, degeneration Which ;.has . 
sometimes been pursued in the name 
of. that : discipline, nud: has, to ' the . 
extent that It ha^ucceedodv tnnde tfye 
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Catering for 
a different 
clientele 

According to The THES (January 20) 
the Department of Education and 
Science Is changing Its mind on 
projected student demand for higher 
education and will continue consulta- 
tions over the next two or three 
montlu with a view to pub I Lsl ring 
revised projections by about eastcr. 

Interestingly I he account In The 
THES is written entirely from a 
university perspective. It Js not there- 
fore clear whether (he DES accents 
the view that total student demand Is 
not going (0 fall in line with (he 
projections in the Report on Educa- 
tion No. 99 or whether the argument 
is entirely focussed on the decline In 
the 18-yenr-old age group and the 
effect this might have on higher 
education. 

In fact of course the assumptions 
on student numbers have been 
asatied on all sides. For example In 
the public sector this Issue was raised 


1.71 (.VTlHTnKTi n rTm fT 


menl A Strategy for Local Authority 
Higher Education in the late 1980s 
and beyond. Though we do not yet 
know what responses were made by 
'Institutions, one can guess a very 
large proportion will have challenged 
the assumptions In Education Report 
99 which were discussed In that 
document. 

Indeed the NAB Itself stresses that 
the statistical basis of the projections 
are open to considerable doubt and 
the arguments afaaul the differential 
fertility of social classes I and II, who 
have traditionally been the source of 
much of the demand for higher 
education, arc by now too well known 
to need fturfher rehearsal. 

On the public sector side however 
some of the arguements are obscured 
by the lack of a clear statistical base 
covering the whole sector, which is 
both readily available and up-to- 
date. 

There are two characteristic fea- 
tures which differentiate public sec- 
tor provision from (hat in (he univer- 
sities. First part-time higher educa- 
tion Is miich more extensive. In 1981 . 
the proportion of part-time as a 
percentage of all home students was 
10.7 In the university sector and 47 .3 
In the public sector. 

Moreover a significant proportion 
of part-time students are mature. 
The number of mature students en- 
tering full-time higher education has 
Increased slightly In the recent years 
but the number entering part-time 
higher education hns risen. 

Traditional views of access and 
demand have centred on the 18-year- 
old age group and have focussed 
primarily on the provision of three- 
year full-time degree courses. This Is 
really no longer an adequate model 
with which to meet the needs of the 
rest of the century. • 

It Is therefore Imperative nol only 
that the government revises the de- 
mographic projections for the 18- 
vcar-old age group set out in DES 




iTWUhe, d.lalbgucjmi^ssihlc," 


.fakes account of the complex modes 
and patterns of provision (hat parti- 
cularly the public sector provides. 

As (he NAB consultative document 
suggests, higher education can no 
longer be seen as a onct-fer-all, 
career long, btvestment. There Is 
plenty of evidence to Indicate signifi- 
cant areas of unmet demand which 
are likely to Increase. 

The lS-t- option is too easy for the 
system. Those of u* who care about 
access to higher education must con- 
tinue to press the case for change. 

Jean Bocock 

■ 'i — : — * ‘ . ■: 

The author Is assistant secretary high • 
er education for the National Asso - 
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Industry’s 

record 

handout 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE 

American industry contributed a re- 
cord 1.3 billion to education during 
1982 despite a 32 per cent drop in 
corporate profits from the previous 
year. An additional $22Gm in corpo- 
rate gifts represents a 20.4 per cent 
increase, says (he Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, which has been 
charting corporate support for 
academics since 1950. 

A vice president with the council, 
Mr Arthur Kammerman, speculated 
that figures for last year will not reflect 
as high an increase In corporate sup- 

E ort, though profits arc likely to 
ecomc hcnlthicr. 

Also coming in as a first for 1982 was 
a 0.74 per cent Increase in corporate 
support based on income before taxes. 
Larger gifts coupled with smaller pro- 1 
fits were responsible. The figure for 
1981 was only 0.48 per cent of the net , 
income given to education before 
taxes. 

Overall, corporate giving hit $2.95 
billions during 1982, an increase of 
13.4 per cent. Education received the 
largest share - 40.7 per cent. Coming 
In second at 31 per cent of the total was 
health and human services, with civic 
activities and art and cultural projects 
each at just over 11 per cent. Of all 
donations to education, all but 4 per 
cent was for higher education. 

Roughly a quarter of education gifts 
were lor departmental and research 
grants - up 19 per cent from 1980. 
Material girts, such as computer hard- 


Students undergo old-fashioned remedy 


Nearly two thirds of Ihe first-year students at the 
University of California at Los Angeles and half the 
entering class at Stanford University last year bad 
to lake remedial writing courses. 

A survey of 1,292 Institutions shows that more 
and more colleges and universities are offering 
such courses because the most talented high school 
students produced today are not readv to do 
college-level work. The study by Mr John 
Rouedie, an education professor and director of 
the Community College Leadership Programme at 


the University of Texas, was delivered to Ihe 
national adult literacy conference In Washington 
recently. 

Professor Roueche attributes the lag in basic 
skills to deficits In the secondary schools. Most 
students he Interviewed said they were not re- 
quired to write more than two research papers 
during their entire high school careers. 

“Colleges will be In the remedial business for the 
rest of the century unless mq|or, structural reform 


Is enacted," he said. Through structured course* 
counselling and placement, peer tutoring, student 
monitoring and administrative support, Americic 
colleges nrc making headway. "Colleges are 
documenting that students can be taught (o fa 
well," he added. 

The survey Is part of a forthcoming book from 
Harcourt Brace Jevanovich's media systems divi- 
sion In New York called College responses to 
low-achieving students: a national survey. 


Guideline Bill is rewritten | Africans set 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

The French government is having to 
rewrite controversial new rules for the 
election of the members of university 
administrative councils following a 
decision by the Constitutional Council 
that the rules it had previously been 
intending to introduce represent an 
unconstitutional infringement of the 
“independence of professors". 

Under the previously-proposed 
rules, members of university councils 
would have been elected by a common 
ballot among all members of the 
university's teaching and research 
staff, from professors down to junior 
assistants. This effort to "democra- 
tize” the administration of universities 
was one of the more , significant 
changes in (he French higher educa- 
tion system contained in tne new law 

E Bssea by the French parliament in 
December and currently awaiting the 
signature of President Franqois Mitter- 
rand. 

In a decision announced in Paris last 
Friday the Constitutional Council, 
whose nine members are appointed to 
keep a check on the actions of the 
legislative branch, refused to support 
the claim made to it by conservative 
members of both the National Assem- 
bly and the Senate that the whole law 
was in conflict with the constitution. 



for his refusal to accept their demands 
for the creation of a single professional 
category covering all teaching and 
research staff. 

This attempt to curb the powers of 
what are often referred to as the 


what are 
university 


university “mandarins” was, however, 
rejected by M. Savary in the autumn of 
1982 in favour of the introduction of a 
less radical system in which the uni- 
versity community is divided into two 
distict classes professors and maitres- 
asslsiants. 

M. Savary made a further conces- 
sion to criticspf his plans last summer, 
when he dropped a proposal that, like 
the administrative councils, the mem- 
bers of a university's scientific councjl 
should also be appointed in a universi- 
ty-wide ballot. In its plat*. Savary 
added an amendment to the bill under 
which the members of the research 
councils, which are responsible for 
overseeing research policy, should be 
appointed by a ballot held solely 
among professors and relatively senior 
research staff. 

It is being pointed out that, if the 
government had pressed ahead with 
the unions' proposals for a single 
professional category, the council 
would not have been able to complain 
that its independence was Being 
threatened by a single electoral 
grouping. 

A statement issued by the major 
higher education union, the Syndicat 
Nationaie d'Education Superieur, 
claimed that the concessions which the 
government has made under pressure 
from opponents of its plans, in the 
form ora last-minute amendment to Its 
Bill, have merely encouraged its critics 
to increase the intensity of their efforts 
to undermine the whole initiative.' 

The militant National Association of 
Maltre-Assistants, which issued a 
statement describing the Constitution- 
al Council’s decision as a historical 
regression. The association has called 
on Its members to refuse to cooperate 
with their professors as part of a 
renewed effort to convince the govern- 
ment to introduce a single class of 
university teacher. 


K?™ r j a LfT' , A UCl1 a \ com P“ ,e t r hard - the claim made to it by conservative 
ware or other corporate products were members of both the National Assem- 

JWl tax law revisions bly md thc Senate lhat the whole , aw 
per ° f ,he in conflict with ft® constitution. 

t fnL5C l tWt However it did agree that several 

Duong more prontable times, cor- individual provisions In the law were 

^ unconstitutional. Among these was 

lhe creation of ,he ,,si ^ ie eIectoral 
}£!j* rw?na°t Szsn ™ “liege" which . said the Constitutional 

T fHun Council , woulcf th reaten the independ- 

anco of professorial staff. Being less 
fimdl f , numerous than other ranks of universi- 
K f ty staff, there was a danger that 
"SjLjSSj JntaTnr professors would not obtain adequate 

■Ti^r u^ CaJ .a- ffif n L u thp support through an open ballot stem- 

EEf feoSrliSIilh mensuratc with their professional role 

ft* £? and status in the university. 

The council also expressed concern 
SSSmI Q 5 C £r ft® 1 . Where judicial proceedings were 
■ Evolved, professors would as a result, 
i ' °f ft® jingle balloting system find 


M. Savary: defended his proposals 

control over a university's affairs. 

Over 1000 university academics 
signed a full-page advertisement in Le 
Monde in December expressing their 
Opposition to various parts of the bill, 
to which the parliament was about to 
give its second reading. They deman- 
ded in particular “that the representa- 
tives in the university councils of each 


was in conflict with the constitution. tives in the university councils of each 
However it did agree that Several ' category of teacher should be chosen 
individual provisions in the law were- only by those whom they are 'going to 


represent. 

The Constitutional Council, created 
by General De Gaulle in 1958 and the 
majority of whose current members 
\yere nominated by the D’Estaing 
government has now given its legal 
support to this demand. As Bn alterna- 
tive, it says that equal numbers of seats 
on the university councils, which are 
responsible for debating the major 


id status in the university. thrusts of university policy, should be 

The council also expressed concern . given to representatives of full profes- 


that, where judicial proceedings were 
involved, professors would as a result. 


Versify teaching and research staff, and 
not merely those whb might be consi- 
dered their academics peers. 

The council’s decision has been, 
.received with satisfaction not merely 
.by tpe ranks of lhe conservative 


given to representatives of full profes- 
sors on the one hand, and representa- 
tives of the rest bf the teaching and 
research staff on the other; 

The council’s decision has come as a 
major blow to the government, for 
whom the reform of the internal 
administrative structures of the univer- 
sities through the creation of the single 
electoral.college was intended lobe a 


administrative structures of the unfver- The rejection of its plans for the 
sides through the creation of the single ‘ reform of voting procedures Is not 
electoral.coUege was intended to be a likely to prevent tne government from 
cornerstone ont$ efforts to bring about pressing ahead with its iraplementa- 

the radical reorganization of the whole . tlon of other parts , of the Higher 
University system,,. , .. ■ • .Education Law. which is still expected 

Speaking at . a, national colloquium to come into force in October, and 

on the teaching of history in Marseilles whose maior eoal - in addition to 


For example Lawrence Schwartz, a 
1 professor of mathematics at the presti- 


whose major goal - In addition to 
democratizing university structures is 
to introduce a more professional con- 
tent into undergraduate degree 
courses. 

The rejection could, however, signal 
a period of renewed conflict between 
M Savary and the more militant uni- 
versity teaching unions which, as their 
comments indicate, are becoming ln- 
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up crime, 
institute 

Many African universities are to pool 
their research resources through a new 
regional institute for the prevention of 
crime, such as drug trafficking and the 
treatment of offenders. 

The establishment of the institute 
was agreed at a regional conference in 
Addis Ababa attended by delegate* 
representing more than 40 Afrtcac 
governments. The institute may well 
be set up in Nigeria where the Uni- 
versity or Benin is already developing 
Africa’s first basic course for doctors 
on drug addiction. 

An illicit trade in addictive Western 
drugs is flourishing in the expanding 
urban slums of the developing worn. 
It has emerged as a principal public 
health problem directly contributing to 
violent crime. 

The new institute will promote and 
coordinate research into preventative 
and control measures, enabling the 
continent to evolve a common 
approach to law enforcement as an 
integral element of diverse national 
development planning programmes. A 
similar regional institute serving 
Europe is based in Helsinki. 

Categories of crime which haw 
become increasingly worrying to Afri- 
can Bovernments include drug addle- 
tion, oribery, corruption and tne a to# 
of public funds. Among thc counts 
measures cited at the Addis Abats 
conference were widened educational 
and employment opportunities for tne 
young, improved training for spoi®* 
ists and regional coordination of re- 
search. . , 

The institute will enjoy the support 
of several specialist agencies ol the 
United Nations concerned with nealin, 
education, labour and crime preven- 
tion. 

The Ibadan University course 
addiction is being developed u»“ 
three-year project supervised by t* 
department of psychiatry, Umversny 
of Benin Teaching Hospital. It will be 
sponsored by the UN fondfw dnig 
souse control and the Canadian Inter- 


national Development Agency- . 

It will provide basic knowledge « 
psychoactive drugs and the mwiou, 
social and psychological pr° bl ^!P 


associated with their abuse. 
course is intended for general 
tioners, psychiatrists ana psycho^# 
as well as pharmacists, social work < 
nurses and occupational therapist* 
The call for the estabUshmentonjs 

African institute was made m a rew 
tion passed at a regional conW® 
preparing for the seventh UN 


on the prevention of enme J “W 
treatment of offenders. The 
ment fallows an interaaponal co“« 
ence of specialists held ta Toro 
1980 which sought ways to combat 
illicit trade in western drugs wluc. 
evolved during the past two decBfl 
A subsequent meehng of 

such m phenobarbitonej abnrbUua^ 
and methaquhlone; srimulants 1 ^ 
amphetamines; hud hallucinogen 
nid at LSD and mescaUne. [c 
. The. ' UN’s iotemational P^, 

juintm Snorri fmnhflsiZC*! 0* 1 
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University law faces amendment 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West German v’s university law, insti- 
tuted as a federal framework for 
greater unity among the regional Uin- 
der in 197t>, is set to be amended 
fallowing thc recommendations of an 
expert commission last week. 

The 11-head commission had been 
set up by Dorothee Wilms, then educa- 
tion minister, last February to examine 
the effects of the present law and 
gather opinions of all groups con- 
cerned. 

Rather than a total revision or 
abolition of the law, the commission 
recommends a set of “limited amend- 
ments”, Werner Knopp, who headed 
the study, underlined. The proposals, 
praised as admirably balanced by the 
whole spectrum of the national press, 
correspond largely to those of the 
rectors’ conference. This had pleaded 



Simon: wants free choice 


Student aid 
reforms . 
advocated 

from E, Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass 

An influential member of the United 
Slates Congress says he will introduce 
legislation that would tie student aid to 
Ihe number of qualified applicants 
rather than the annual government 
ceiling; 

Representative Paul Simon, an Illi- 
nois Democrat, chairs thc House of 
Representatives post-secondary 
education subcommittee. He is also 
running for a seat in the Senate. 

Mr Simon floated his multi-billion 
dollar schemo before an assembly of 
American college executives on his 
nathp turf recently, after a more 
radical draft of his proposal made the 
rounds among the wasmngton illumi- 
nati. 

His plan would turn the Pell student 
aid grants Into an entitlement prog- 
ramme which woiild cover 75 per cent 
oE ® student’s tuition costs. This is a 
nrodification of his earlier proposal tD 
r _i per 061,1 °f ftose expenses. 

. Under . current regulations, Pell 
. partis are restricted to 50 per cent of 
education costs. Private universities 
the greater application measure 
watild encourage their clients to enrol 
at public institutions where direct 
^cation costs account for the bulk of 
^“^t . expenses. The Simon plan 
crease the maximum Fell 
82°!# 91.90ft to $3,000 beginnlngm 
.thefiscai year 1986. 

. -Tl® .Proposal is only part of the 
S i 0 ,? “® has in mind for reathoriz- 
Iw j Higher Education Act, which is 
fltfki e t0 ®Mre , until the close of 
year 1985. Mr Simon sees an 

^ri^.^ ,pe ° Pp0rtUn ^ f ° f 
' Iliiu ^^00^ further proposes Lumping 
intft i-M h ^ r st ^® nt aid programmes 1 
• US .i lQck : grants". This would allo- 
' ■i^y ftr the national direct 
-i 0ans ' supplemental grants 
me state student incentive grants 
w pne umbrella. . . , • ■ 

9tl , advocate of free choice Mr 
had 'to modify his original 
ohfl hne with political reality, as 
... official. put • 

•if ; higher educatioh 


for minima! changes to preserve ihe 
recent “organizational peace" at Ger- 
man universities. 

Sources said a draft amendment of 
the law was likely to be submitted 
before the end of the year. While most 
groups concerned Iihvc welcomed the 
commission's suggestions, the Social 
Democratic opposition party has said 
it will oppose any changes. 

While comprehensive universities 
should be preserved where they cx- 
isled, they could not remain the sole 
binding organizational model, the re- 
port stressed. Calling for shorter de- 
gree courses, it suggested a division 
into basic and postgraduate courses as 
well as an introduction of interim 
exams. 

The principle of group representa- 
tion had come to dominate the internal 
structure of German universities as a 
result of thc present law, the commis- 
sion said. Sonic Ldnder had extended 


this principle, which gives professors, 
students, academic and non-academic 
assistants equal say in thc decision- 
making panels, heyund the set limits, it 
noted. 

The group principle alone was not 
sufficient to ensure a competent and 
effective self-adminisiraiion. If ap- 
plied by itself it led to a polarization of 
interest conflicts, paralysis and 
bureaucratic over-organization. 

Thc commission therefore suggests 
complementing thc group principle 
with a general principle of faculty 
representation. To this end all deans, 
as faculty speakers, should he given a 
scat and vote in the university senates 
and all professors a say in appuint- 
mcnls and structural chungcs at their 
faculties, it recommended. 

It also made a strong plea to reduce 
the proliferating number of faculties to 
a maximum of 15 to achieve greater 
integration and cooperation. White 


universities should he headed by rec- 
tors as a rule, presidents, who Jo not 
necessarily belong to the university 
they govern, would remain a possible 
alternative. 

In ihe research field, lhe commis- 


sion called for more backing for so- 
called "third means” which should be 
regarded ns equal to state means. 
Research with third means should not 


Research with third means should not 
he dependent on official permission 
and researchers should have a right tn 
choose their own assistants, it added. 

The study also suggested wide-rang- 
ing changes in the personnel structure 
ui universities. Thc division of assis* 
Jams into one group concentrating on 
its academic qualification and another 
doing uncreativc administrative ser- 
vices had proved unsuccessful. 

There should again be assistants 
responsible for both fields, it prop- 
osed, bucked by hnbilituted senior 
assistants. 


Reagan backs down at Stanford 


from Charlotte Beyers 

n . , „ PALO ALTO 

President Ronald Reagan has agreed 
to build his library and museum on the 
Stanford campus with no guarantee 
that the university will approve the 
Reagan Centre for Public Affairs. 

In a January 17 letter to the Stanford 
board of trustees. President William 
Kimball read a letter from presidential 
counsellor Edwin Meese noting that 
“the president still believes that a 
national centre for furthering the adv- 
anced study of public policy under the 
auspices of the Hoover Institution 
should be part of the presidential 
library complex.” 

The compromise was a major break 
in a four-month standoff between 
Reagan and Stanford over the S65m 
library complex. It virtually ensures 
that the presidential papers will be 
housed on. campus. *Ine fate of the 


proposed public affairs centre remains 
uncertain. 

Until Monday, thc White House was 
offering Ihe library, museum and pub- 
lic affairs centre only as a package 
deal. Reagan officials insisted that the 
centre be run by the Hoover Institu- 
tions, a well-known think tank with a 
conservative reputation. 

Stanford insisted that the centre be 
controlled by its own professors which 
would help assure political neutrality 
and scholarly quality. The university 
would not take thc library unless the 
White House agreed to its conditions 
on the public affairs centre. 

In a letter to William Kimball, 
Edwin Meese suggested a comprom- 
ise. He said lhat the centre could be 
established as an independent national 
foundation run by its own board of 
directors. In this way both Stanford 
, and the Hoover would be released 


from any administrative role. 

Stanford president Donald Kennedy 
rejected thc compromise. “Thc inde- 
pendent foundations located on cam- 
pus arc not associated with any doc- 
trine or school of thought. The Rcagun 
Centre would be set up on behalf of a 
public figure with a particular political 
philosophy. The more distinctive the 
philosophy, thc more inic resting the 
archives of an administration nre likely 
to be to scholars," he said. He addcJ: 
“By ihe same token, it becomes all thc 
more important for thc university to 
assure both thc fnct and appearances 
of political neutrality and those charac- 
teristics of academic excellence that 
the university’s mode of governance is 
designed to ensure.” 

w. Glenn Campbell, Hoover direc- 
tor, said that an independent Ronald 
Reagan Foundation would ensure the 
highest scholarly standards. 


Laval staff 
back to work 

from Mark Gerson 

TORONTO 
A lock-out of non-academic staff lhat 
kepi Laval University dosed after thc 
Christmas breuk has ended. 

Defying their union executive's re- 
commendation , the Quebec dty in- 
stitution’s 1.800 administrative, tech- 
nical, clerical and maintenance work- 
ers voted by a narrow margin inucccpt 
the university's latest contract offer. 

The lock-tnu, believed to be Cana- 
dian higher education’s rust, ddayed 
winter registration and the start of 
classes by u week- 

The university is mm considering 
extending ihe term or cancelling spring 
reading week in order to make up for 
thc lost lime. A prolonged dispute 
could have jeopardized the semester 
for Laval's 25.00(1 students. 

Administration officials ordered the 
lock-out after the staff union refused tn 
schedule a vote on ihe university's 
contract offer before the start of winter 
registration. 

Fearing that a rejection of its offer 
would lead to a repeat of thc disrup- 
tions that hud plagued thc institution 
during thc autumn term, the university 
insisted that the dispute be settled 
before thc new semester could begin. 

Between October and December, 
university support staff across Quebec 
staged rotating one-day strikes to pro- 
test against lagging contract talks. The 


legal walk-outs closed many services 
and cancelled classes in some institu- 
tions. 

Collective agreements between non- 
academic workers and the province's 
universities expired in February Inst 
year. 

Hie Laval agreement leaves only the 
University or^ Montreal to settle with 
its support staff. White negotiations 
have broken down , classes and support 
services at thc Montreal institution 
continue to operate normally. 


Centre axed in cuts plan 


The David Thompson University Cen- 
tre in Nelson, British Columbia, will 
dose at the end of April, Jack Hein- 
rich, the education minister has 
announced. 

In a statement released earlier this 
month the minister said that it was “no 
longer possible to fund the centre with 
its limited enrolment and relatively 
high costs”. 

Located some 400 miles east of 
Vancouver in thc province's sparsely- 
populated interior, the university cen- 
tre is jointly operated by Selkirk 
College and the University of Victoria. 
Both community college and universi- 
ty-level courses are offered at the 
Nelson campus. 


known for its writing and rural educa- 
tion programmes, ft was created in 
1977 to replace Notre Dame Universi- 
ty, closed earlier that year by the 
provindal government. 

According to Dickson Melville, who 
works for the education minister, stu- 
dents caught in mid-course by the 


closute will be able to transfer to a 
nearby campus of Selkirk College, 
Special funding will be available for 
students who must transfer to other 
institutions, he said. 

But Donald Mitchell, department 
head for performing aits and academic 
courses at the centre, is worried that 
students forced to change courses will 
be ineligible for the financial aid. He 
has also expressed doubts about Sel- 
kirk College’s ability to absorb the 
abandoned courses and students. - 

A student-initiated committee has 
recruited faculty and staff and has 
begun to campaign for the centre’s 
survival. “While tne government deci- 
sion appears to be final, we’re not 
going to sit and let it die without a 


fight," Mr Mitchell said. 

The closing of the David Thompson 
University Centre comes in the midst 
of major cuts in education spending in 
British Columbia. Universities, for 
example, face a 6 per cent drop in 
funding next year. Financial problems 
had already caused the University of 
Victoria to reduce its operations in 
Nelson. 


Death inquiry postponed 



The court case on the death of Grze- 
gorz Przemyk, the Warsaw school- 
leaver who died after a beating in 
police custody last May, and whose 
nam e has become a focus of discontent 
among students apd young people, is 
due to open 1 at the , beginning of. 
February. Recent. moves by the au- 
thorities suggest, however, that they 
would like to see the trial postponed 
indefinitely. ' ■ ■ 

During the last three weeks,; there 
have been two major developments. 
The file on the cage^ which had been 
delivered to the Provincial Cburr on 
January: 24, has been returned to the 
prosecutor’s office so, that “important 
new. material” can be incorporated. 




ka. has .himself been arrested. ; 

The attest of Mr fiednarkiewicz,: a 
prominent member ..qf .the Supreme 
Lawyers' Council was carried out ma 
manner , which - some observers, ha ve 
se&v.a&u : to.uput Ntta^Jcgali 


profession firmly in Its place he was 
picked up at 7,00am on January 1 1 the 
day he was due to deliver an important 
address during a meeting between n 
group of lawyers and Cardinal Glemp. 

Three of the charges against Mr 
Bednarkiewicz relate to his dealings 
with a "deserter” from the ZOMO riot 
police* identified only as Janus? B, The 
relationship between Janusz B; and Mr > 
Bednarkiewicz, according to press 
spokesman Jeraw Urban "had nothing 
in common with the relationship be- 
tween a client and a lawyer 1 * but 
allegedly inaluded hampering penal 
proceedings, incitement to steal public 
property la police, car' radio) and 
incitement to reveal state secrets. 

Mr Bednarkiewicz is also accused of > 
attempting to bribe witnesses to testify . 
thaj. tne police were responsible for 
GrzegorzV death. : 1 . • r , 

Mr Urban felt that it was "doubtful” 
that; the: Pizemyk. trial c<juld now start 
on time; After the indictment had been : 
lodged with the courts .new evidence 
hajeoin&te fight*. > »■«* ^ v 
/gnj Unif;no wi*Ww«p-n 
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Korn* people miffhl think l hut I he 
latest Council Tor National Academic 
Awards Idler to directors or 
polytechnics and colleges rings 
rather hollow. "Tell us what criteria 
louse In making quality judgments 
II asks. “And here’s a background 
paper on how we've al ready done It." 

The council did It most noticeably 
In what is becoming known os “The 
Town Planning Episode": the rank* 
fng last autumn, after repeated re- 
quests from the National Advisory 
Body, of all II public sector town 
planning departments Into three 
groups, allowing - though not neces- 
sarily Intending - the NAB board 
simply to slice group three off the 
end, 

But In fret the council’s quality 
advice la NAB was much more 
extensive than that. Academically 
coded comments on institutions and 
courses, of the kind that ore everyday 
currency In the University Grants 
Committee, were provided by CNAA 
officers to the NAB board and secre- 
tariat throughout their deliberations 
on the 1984/85 planning exercise 
during the second half of last year. 

The background papers sent out 
with CNAA chief officer Dr Edwin 
Kerr's letter to the directors innke 
clear that quiet arrangements for 
CNAA to see NAB proposals early 
on, and to advise on their impact on 


The CNAA side of the NAB story sSvSrKp 


Institutions and courses - to supple- 
ment the broad geographical and 
statistical sweep of (he NAB secretar- 
iat - plus those coded "of quality" 
comments, should have been a both 
substantial and sufficient input from 
CNAA into the NAB exercise. 

The last tiling that the council 
wanted - or was prepared for, until a 
few weeks before it happened - was 
an explosive decision like (he town 
planning one. 

It happened, the papers make 
clear, because CNAA did not get the 
advisory privileges It had expected. It 
felt rushed in seeking Institutional 
opinions, cornered Into the town 
planning ranking, and still dissatis- 
fied with the academic implications 
of what the NAB committee and the 
Government eventually decided. 

At the same time the papers argue 
(hat CNAA had a very substantia] 
effect on the outcome of (he NAB 
exercise. They claim to have contri- 
buted towards the increase In (he size 
of the pool, Improving Its distribu- 
tion, protecting colleges and courses 
both before and after they submitted 
final academic plans to NAB, and 
calling successfully for the policy of 
“concentration” on large well-estab- 


lished institutions which was Intro- 
duced relatively late In the exercise. 

CNAA had Influence against the 
odds, the Implication is: therefore 
next lime, provided it still has the 
backing of Its Institutional partners, 
it can do even better. 

The background paper starts with 
(he position taken by the council in 
December 1982, to provide quality 
advice for NAB on three conditions: 
a) that It (the council) would not wish 
to engage In any formal ranking of 
courses or Institutions; b) (hat It 
would wish its advice to be "open" to 
the Institutions concerned; c) that 
there would be some questions which 
it was unwilling or unable to answer. 

The following month, January 
1983, the NAB secretary John Bevan 
wrote to the council asking far help 
on factual questions, on strategic 
issues and on courses having "par- 


ticular quality". The CNAA agreed, 
stressing the need for "formal 
mechanisms” for the exchange of 
views - whether by officers only or 
members as well Is not clear - and 
making the first of many requests for 
more time, In (his case for the three 
week September consultative period. 

After meetings with NAB in May 


Karen Gold reports on the local authority contributions 

? f “taPP* 0 * “P". [ he toco! mi * , n __ 

authorities extra contributions to col- I E-U n ■ m ^ J X # __ 1 1 

leges and polytechnics within their I Jl r* | I 51 || T 51 1 M 

own boundaries, will fall substantially •*■■**•' CfllVI ICIIl 

In 1984/5, the first year funding has 

of topping up 

English local education authorities ™ K 

topping up nenjmir ^ wh ° m red “ dn ‘ ° r »> “ - - - - 

Six of them who have previously 
topped up pten to reduce It to zero, 
increasing the number of authorities 
giving no extra money to their college 
to 27. Only six authorities plan to 
increase their fuhding. 

Of 36 major authority providers - 
those receiving over £3m from the 


tne authorities who are reducing or 
cutting out their topping up altogether, 
point to the government’s rate restric- 
tion policy (of which this is the DES 


Of 36 major authority providers - 
those receiving over £3m from the 
pool, listed in (he table below - 16 have 


County 


Cambs 


Cheshire 


cut their topping up. Five have gone Barklnn 
down to nothing (Barnet. Enfield, wfESn 

Harmgcy. Birmingham and Hamp- ySham 

shire) while 13 were already at zero. pvSIa?™ 

Four authorities, the Inner London bll”. 

Education Authority, Avon, Lelces- Pn«lw ' 

■tershire and Northamptonshire are ualwiL, 

fr^pTng 0 up aVe VOtCd t0 inCrCaSC BhSn^am 

Some of (he reductions arc substan- 
Hal: there are several of over £500,000 . , 

and quite a few cases where the cut • riamh* 
represents one third, or a half of the ■ ^ mDS 
lopping up received in 1983/84. Equal- 

: ,°*n- 

: S Pj4®2^ilS&:iS8 ' , ’ pSSafSre 

; ©yc a sizable increase.: 

, ', Am °hg thc jailer author! tlcs. oii p. 11 ^ 

the other hand, the comm Ilmen t to the p o 

laca advnnded- course provider can taus36X 
sUll be considerable. North Yorkshire, " 

■ i,as increased its top from uSSSL* 

mm this year to £350,5& . for ‘ Hamp ^ lre 
lyq4/85 despite: 'only .having a pool : . , : 
allocation of £l;H5m. . :i 

'^eshire tqoispnying extra for a tot •' Si Qrd . &| 

, of Its work, as shbwh by the topplng up JH?' . 

H^ws expressed as a percentage of Us ' l ^ erta • 
pool allocation. :Tlie resulting figure ' 
shows how much advanced work: is H5SJ2 1 
actually financed locally (see final . K,rwees 
column In table). At 27.8 per cent of 1 . CA 
. the total, Cheshire pays for an even 


Glouces 

Hampshire 

1 Hereford & 
Worcs 
Herts ' 


Instltudon(s) T®8§ Up - 
£2,780,000 

N.E. London 

Poly £725,000 

Middlesex M 

Poly None 

Blrmlngbem None ■ 

CHe £350,000 

Cambs ' 

College of Arts None 
& Technology 

Alsager CHE * E1 .460,000 
Coventry Poly ‘None. 

Derbyshire 

Enina CHE None 

..pSPy™* 1 . £814,000 

Glouces CAT None ' .r 

Portsmouth 

Po*y . Norte ; 

Solon CHE 
: Worcester CHE None 


arm) as one of the main reasons for 
their reductions. There are two atti- 
tudes to this. One . is typified by 
Humbe rside, who protest that because 

Up/Down/Con- Top upas % 
Up stant 1883/84- of AFE pool 


£350,000 


: Hatfield Poly 

Kingston Poly 
. Huddersfield 
Poly 

5 polytechnics; 
.-several 


“Unlikely" 

None 

*£150.000 


stant 1883/84- 
1984/85 

Up from 
£2,300,000 

Down from 
£1,319,830 

Down from 
combined 
£600,000 
Down from 
£350,000 
Down from • 
£878,000 


Down from 1 
£1,600,000 2 

None 0 

Down from c 

£500,000 6l 

None 0 

Down from e 

£840,000 6 

None 0 

Down from - 

£183,000 0 

None 0 

Constant (none « 
In 03/4) 0 

None 0 

Constant 1 . 


allocation 


and June, when the time extension 
was reftised, the CNAA set up its 
little group of officers who then dealt 
with NAB throughout the rest of the 
exercise. No other CNAA officer was 
allowed (0 have contact with NAB; 
they, "mindftil of the council’s con- 
cern about Ill-considered action" the 
paper says, were allowed to give 
advice In writing, which would 
nevertheless not commit the council 
and had to be within the conditions 
the council had agreed. 

Between July and mid-August, 
those officers were consulted by 
NAB. According to the paper: "The 
questions asked were of the following 
kinds: a) a course Is proposed for 
closure - what ‘quality’ comments 
can be made? There were very few of 
these; b) in a particular region the 
target for a particular programme 
exceeds the sum of the Institutional 
‘bids' - how should the ‘extra’ stu- 
dents be divided among the pro- 
grammes? No questions of this kind 
were asked about the London and 
south east region; c) questions relat- 
ing to national reviews of provision 
(town planning and environmental 
health only). No questions were 
asked about pharmacy. 
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of rate-capping it has been forced by 
Government to cut £660,000 of its 
support for Humberside College. 

The other Is the attitude taken by 
authorities such as Birmingham, 
Hampshire and Oxfordshire, who wel- 
come the idea of their polytechnics 
“living within their means” and who 
have either cut out extra funding or 
created a plan to reduce it to nothing 
over a number of years. 

Oxfordshire, for example, who saw 
its topping up of Oxford Polytechnic 
jump almost tenfold - from £125,000 in 
the fate 1970s to £1,065,000 in 1981/82 
- following the “capping" of the AFE 
pool, is now determined to bring Its 
1984/85 contribution of £666,000 down 
to under £500,000 for the following 
year and eventually to nothing. 

The other reason frequently given 
by local authorities for reducing their 
topping up next year is that they 
eventually received more money from 
the National Advisory Body pl ann ing 
exercise thqn they had expected. Typi- 
cally that was the case in counties 
making a large but relatively inexpen- 
sive - le low unit cost - provision. 
Lancashire, for example, was empha- 
tic that it was not cutting its provision, 
it simply had more money than it 
expected. Cornwall made the same 
point. 

The political importance of topping 
up in times of local government finan- 
cial stringency also became clear: 
whereas some authorities were quite 
content to let their education commit- 
tees deal with their contributions, 
others like Leicestershire were post- 
poning a decision for committees and 
working parties of the whole county 
council. 

Most authorities are much clearer 
on their contributions to large institu- 
tions than to smaller ones. There is a 
multitude of systems: some authorities 
simply hand over the AFE pool alloca- 
tion and lepve it at that; others supple- 
ment it with payments for .non-adv- 
anced work. Hampshire up to this year 
has kept all the pool, allocation and 
amply paid Us cbi leges what it thought 
fit for the work they did - sometimes 
tear' ■ an t ^ e P°°' ^8 ur c. sometimes 

The confusion of advanced and 
flpn-adyanced- work ls omnipresent: 
authorities with small amounts of adv- 
anred work in particular actually have 
no idea 1 whether they top u 6 or hot 
because they do not keep the figures 
that way. Others still ignore the money 
they receive from the pool,. because ft 
h lew than their contribution . 

[ Whether the total amount of local 
authority topping up haS decreased as 

JjHKly trend downwards Is ' 
difficult to tell. According to the DES, 

IMafe was about 
^mTqnghly io per cent of the. AFE 
pogj-that yenr. • 

•tww ^^^.^ey' sHows that 

authorities; excluding' (hfe ; 
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migMb^. expected tojopun by around 
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ff? ? WBS clear lhBt thalstai 

NAB officers rarely knew the JJ2 

make-up or programmes. W 

It also became clear that M 

central check was being madeo S 

accuracy of programme ££ 
nents, or on the more unfoiSt 

SJSJa a p f S ,gramme 

Hon. CNAA officers found that (a. 
lual briefing about programme ca. 
tents and relationships were u h 
portont as judgments.” 

In other words, the CNAA fmi*! 
that the NAB, in its enormous task 
was more than occasionally m\\n 
Its facts wrong. That discovery v« 
particularly worrying because fo 
papers make clear, the CNAA ns 
also having considerable dintcnlij 
gaining access to NAB data In order 
to check It. 

The small group of CNAA ofilcen 
had asked early on for a breakdon 
of courses Into part-time and twl 
lime, degree and non-degree In order 
to advise the NAB. According lo ike 
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CNAA paper "It was agreed that thb 
data would be provided on an oflktr- 
use only basis; though this agreemeel 
was not recorded formally an indica- 
tion of the data to be provided vu 
sent to CNAA. 

"The fact that the agreement to 
reached has not been disputed by the 
NAB. CNAA officers did not ask 
about general statistical analyses t& 
the plan as whole since It was ei- 
pected that such analyses would be 
prepared.” 

In fact, as the September consults* 
tlve phase of the exercise approached 
and the CNAA began to warn tbit 
major quality Institutions might suf- 
fer disproportionately, the CNAA 
paper claims that there was so 
overall statistical analysis and die 
information provided could not be 
adequately analysed. A request was 
made to the NAB for statistical data. 
Part was met In time for analysis 
before the council meeting but the 
remainder was not provided. 

"Shortly before the open phase," 
the paper continues, "(he CNAA was 
declined access, on any basis, k 
Information other than that provtdfd 
to institutions.” Some was later pro- 
vided, but "the net effect was that the 
council was being prevented fowl 
doing a Daily detailed analysis and 
hence from knowing - save bv a 
careful and tedious comparison in a 
proportion of the cases - whether or 
no CNAA courses were being put at 
risk.” 

The paper’s tone moves from frus- 
tration through exhaustion - listing 
the drafts and letters and meetings 
during the three-week consultation - 
to pique as It notes that after this 
point “papers and documents con- 
tinued to be provided only to boa™ 
members; none iVere sent formally to 
the CNAA”. 

: In this circumstances, it tm pllft 
some confusion over the council 
meeting which changed Us policy on 
quality judgments and thus payed lot 
way for the town planning decision is 
understandable. "In retrospect » 
would have been belter to have wadt 
the implications clearer In the e n * r 
to institutions” the paper admits. 

• The council’s decision last month 
that It must continue giving gwi”” 
advice to the NAB "in the pubUf 
Interest and In the Interest of 
public sector higher education sj^ 
tenj” is still far from accepted m 
‘ institutions. Academic boards up sw 
down the country have been voting 
not to cooperate with ftiture ranW°8 
exercises. 

.The next move as far as the C«a« 
is concerned Is establishing a flnjj 
and long term (assuming the NAU 
life Is ^tended) If not permanent 
relationship with the NAB: hence w 
request in Dr Kerr’s letter for opin- 
ions on how (not whether) toestablo 
that relationship. . 

, : The Intriguing question Is whem 
the picture of misunderstandings w* 
ad hoc decisions Inthesepapcrt 
bh . enough to conVlpce the puM 
sector' that nejrt time It would 
' better io have a formal partnwjjj 
with the NAB; than hope to- keep rea 
unCoh laminated distance but , rea 
Ust-tmihliite confusion again- ; 

'vi'-' •' : 
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The party Line to 
fame and fortune 

Olga Wojtas reports on a scheme 
to help students go into business 


The manager of Glasgow’s Plaza ball- 
room had never seen anything like 
Gary Wilson's 21st birthday party. Nor 
had anyone else: with 700 guests, it was 
(he biggest 21st party to be held in (he 
city. 

"I'd saved up for about 10 years." 
Gary admits. But he would agree he 
has had a reasonable return on his 
money. The manager was so impressed 
by his organizational flair that he asked 
Gary to run other events at the Plaza. 

And so Gary spent his final year at 
Glasgow University not only studying 
drama and history, but also presenting 


such extravaganzas as a 1945 nartv, 
complette with air raid sirens, black- 
outs, and a bottle-top medal for each 
participant, a “Golden Age of Holly- 
wood'^ evening, and a Black Christmas 
party, decorated with black Christmas 
trees, each disconcertingly topped 
with a black and white picture of the 
Prime Minister. 

Gary, now 22, is one of the first 
graduates to emerge from the Gradu- 
ate Enterprise Scheme, designed to 
help students set up their own small 
businesses. 

After an 18-week course at Stirling 
University, which included market 
research, bookkeeping, accountancy, 
tax and personnel management, Gary 
is preparing to establish “The FUn 
Corporation”, an entertainment agen- 
cy which will tour his 16 party themes, 
backed by funds raised through dis- 
count cards and an entertainments 
newspaper. 

The Graduate Enterprise Scheme is 
the brainchild of the Scottish Enter- 

G dsc Foundation, based at Stirling 
diversity under the directorship ot 
Professor Tom Cannon, Stirling's head 
of business studies. 

Universities have never been noted 
for encouraging students to set up their 
own businesses, and Professor Cannon 


and we were also asking whether the 
person had the drive and determina- 
tion to convert an idea into a business. 
The students have to be confident 
enough to believe in themselves, but 
not si mpliscically confident.” 

If the young graduates have the 
necessary drive and determination, do 
they really need the Stirling course, 
valued at £5,000 for each student? 
Undoubtedly, many of the 24 gradu- 
ates on the course wuuid have gone 
ahead on their own had they not been 
accepted. Several, like Gary Wilson, 


was apprehensive nbout how graduate 
enterprise would be received. 

“We started with a lot of preconcep- 
tions about resistance from students 
and universities - but we’ve had no 
resistance. We’ve been incredibly im- 
pressed by the wholehearted support.” 

Each of the eight Scottish universi- 
ties appointed enterprise counsellors 
who encouraged final year students to 
submit business ideas to a local panel 
of academics and business people. Last 
year, 1,000 students attended the one. 
day conferences publicizing the 
scheme, with 150 later producing busi- 
ness proposals, 20 of which were 
eventually selected by a national 
panel. 

The panel assessed whether the 
basic idea was viable, -but Tom Cannon 
stresses: "We know nobody’s going to 
come up with the perfect finished idea, 

« s very important to have the willing- 
ness to appraise yourself, and not to be 
frightened to say something isn't 
working. 

j "Of course, ideas are two a penny, 

rr George Orwell’s political insights 
nave been greatly overvalued and it 
« perhaps ironic that the current 
revival of Interest In his work should 
nave taken its cue almost exclusively 
. from the calendar and from a book 
which Is by po means his best or npst 
• ■■ Orwell was a political 

writer (and he insisted that he was), 
tn^n hta real Insights are to be found 
npUn 1984 and Animal Farm but in 
.Ms Journalism pnd fn the now rather 
, . undervalued novels of the 1930s. 

with systems, 
:yrwelfwg8 an unparalleled observer 
'Sprite of the everyday. "Quality 
, « me” was still a meaningful issue for 
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had already begun trading: some 
graduates who nad already been 
chosen dropped out because they had 
generated so much money already. 

But there (s a dramatic difference in 
failure rates of entrepreneurs who 
have undergone some form of initial 
training and those who have not. 
Between 70 and 80 per cent of all new 
businesses fail. But the figure falls to 
30 per cent for those who have had 
some training. 

Britain is unusual in not requiring 
prospective entrepreneurs to train. In 
Germany, it is virtually impossible to 
set up a business without taking an 
initial course. And in the voluntarist 
atmosphere of the United States, the 
vast majority of people seeking loans 
from the government’s Small Business 
Administration are obliged to undergo 
training. 

But Tom Cannon is gloomy, or 
perhaps merely pragmatic. *1 just can’t 
believe they'll alf succeed. But I 
though the number of universities 
getting involved would be far smaller, 
and the number of students participat- 
ing would be far smaller. I've been 
proved wrong all the way, and I’ll be 
delighted if Pm proved wrong again." 

The graduates, however, arc ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about their course 
and their prospects, “We haven’t got it 
any easier than anyone>else in terms of 


The graduate who wanted to do accountancy on the Graduate Enterprise 
Scheme... ■. 
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even more difficult because we’re just 
out of university, young and Inexperi- 
enced. But we’ve been taught business 
principles so that we don't make silly 
mistakes, and if we do get into trouble, 
we’ve got good contacts.” 

The graduate enterprise scheme has 
a number of sponsors, who are accessi- 
ble to the new entrepreneurs. They 
include the Bank or Scotland, the 
Scottish Development Agency, IBM, 
ICFC and accountants Arthur Young 
McClelland Moore. Arthur Young 
have seconded manager Craig Camp- 
bell for a year to be graduate enter- 
prise coordinator, 

As the graduates begin to set up 
their businesses, they have come to see 
him not simply as the scheme coordi- 
nator but as an accountant, and are 
quick to seek professional advice. 

Mr Campbell admits that backing 
the scheme is not necessarily based on 


C ure altruism. "Wc’rc helping good 
usincsscs to grow, and we hope the 
graduates will become clicnis of ours.” 
He has been intrigued to find thal 
many of the graduates' business prop- 
osals arc based on their hohbics rather 
than the subjects they have studied. 

Richard Taylor, who studied En- 
glish and jurisprudence at Dundee, 
intends to produce a high quality 
windsurfing hoard. “1 was totally sur- 
prised to get on the scheme. I thought 
it would be geared to high tech, blue - 
chip style, not sport.” 

He has invested £1 ,000 of his own in 
a prototype board, which was received 
very favourably at the Boat Show. He 
exudes confidence, us do most of the 
graduates, who all discuss vast sums of 
money with startling equanimity. 

'Til need around £45,000/ says 
Richard. “There are too many manu- 
facturers in windsurfing at the mo- 
ment, so it’s more than just producing 
it, it's getting the promotion and the 
price right." 

Jacqui Edwards, who studied biolo- 
gy, is in partnership with Jenni Fergu- 
son, a modem languages graduate, to 
establish an up-market health dub, 
with the latest American gymnasium 
equipment. 

“Many of the clubs are just for 
people concerned with getting sun- 
tans. We’re more interested In 


Edinburgh club. “At the moment we 
don’t have any money. But we've got a 
few leads, and in a couple of weeks 
we’ll start to find potential investors." 

History and politics graduate Shone 
Finnic is seeking £75,000 for a dance 
studio, but fortunately intends to site it 
in Glasgqw. The graduates, a close- 
knit, cooperative group, admit rela- 
tions would have become very strained 
had they been competing for finances. 

Other projects include a wholefoods 
restaurant, soft.toy manufacture, tem- 
porary exhibition pavilions, and a rival 
to the "Dungeons and Dragon” .Ifole 
playing games. 


Inc graduates luivc faced some 
difficulties because of llicir age. They 
had an opportunity tu Iruvel doing 
market research during (he course, 
and often found they were not being 
taken very seriously by companies. 

Ian Benson, un electronics and 
marketing graduate from Strathclyde, 
even changed his original scheme be- 
cause he fell his age would militate 
against its success, tic had intended 
selling a computer program to 
banks and building societies, which 
would give information on their ser- 
vices and investment schemes. 

“It would be simpler than a cash 
machine, and could be used by people 
waiting in queues.” Even if staff used 
the computer, customers would be 
attracted because of the machine's 
apparent logical analysis as opposed to 
fallible human advice, he adds. 

But he decided that no matter how 
good his scheme, nobody in the finan- 
cial world would accept it from a mere 
22-ycar-old. He has now hired a hotel 
room in central Glasgow to launch a 
computer program which teaches 
' and tests knowledge of the highway 
code. 

He intends to contact every driving 
school in the area, paying them £2.25 
commission for every pupil they send 
to him: the learners will pay£6.95fora 
' one hour lesson which asks 150 multi- 
ple choice questions on the code. 

Ian already has two computers for 
puplls, and hopes to add more as fees 
. come in. "Fve already made quite a lot 
of money selling computers and elec-, 
tronic gadgets. But I want to establish 
a business I’ve designed from start to 
finish." 

The graduate enterprise scheme has 
this Session been extended beyond the 
universities to include central institu- 
tions and further education colleges, 
and the local panels are currently 
sifting through this year's business 
proposals. 

. "wc were alvyays worried that the 
scheme would be oversold , and people 
would think it was right for every 
student,” says Professor Cannon. 


A miscellany of observations 

Brian Morton visits the Orwell archive at London University 


things appeared to have advanced 
very little; Orwell was one of the first 
to consider deeply the political nature 
of leisure and Its relationship with 
work. Whatever the Immediate occa- 
sion of that Tribune piece and for all 
his unMandst view of labour, Orwell 
the writer Was deeply concerned with 
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dent? or inimical? 

There have been few revelations 
about Orwell this year. He was a 
guarded and private man, almost 
expressionless hi the often-repealed 
photos thal fuel all the retrospective 
Aims, no great source of anecdote; in 
short, he, was far jiiore deeply rooted 
bribe everyday than most writers of 
jits stature; Setting^ askte i *W ibyth? 
.centred oha colonial hanging, Spain, 
TB, Orw?U almost entirely lacks the 
pcrsonal i mytbolbgy most writers 
nianage to gather in a career, Hotrever 

and btegriipbers, the/Obaw’Onral 


' archive housed in the D.M.S. Watson 
Library at University College London, 
is a rather unfortbeoming collection, 
suggesting someone whose Imagina- 
tion was Tar more deeply entrenched 
and Internalized than Is usual fn so 
prolific q writer., 
ft’s tempting to suggest that the 
archive has been lent a few Orwellian 
props. Notebooks, journals and let- 
ters are fished from unprepossessing 
cardboard boxes and passed to the 
visitor on a space hurriedly cleared of 
milk-bottle*, PG Tips and washlng- 
, up Hquld. The Orwell archive Is a 
working, populated place, wedged 
into (Wo or three convenient corners 
of a rare bobks department In com 
stant use by staff and research sjifc 
dents. In no tense Is II a hushed 
Uterarysbrine pf the sprt bejoved by 

' AmericahhniVcrSltles whcre letters; 

and 'MSS are treated like holy rell- 
ques» The Setting of the Orwell 
.. collection is wholly appropriate to Its 


of a dippl 
months' or enlightening items about 
the- River Qrwcll regatta and Radio 
Orwell- hospital . request' program- 
mes, the ekpeririiifint was, dropped, ' 
OrWcII’s- jotirrials, -written, Ip 
board notebooks either -to (ift pr to ' 
(he fatuous splqtchy biros glveh, to 
. hlm by. Jufam Symons, are mainly :of 
it tinrb^prof hre*kfast w .vftttety, 


oiiths' oT enlightening 
e- River Orwell regal 


1961, based on n donation of papers . 
from Sonia Orwell, the writer's 
widow. This was In due course 
fleshed out with letters from Orwell 'a 
correspondents, books from his col? 
lection, the critical literature and 
memorabilia. There is also a section 

S ven oVer. to editions' and transla- 
ons of Orwell's own work often with 
hilariously. Inappropriate blurbs and 
covers (Including one masterpiece of 
pulp which gives an entirely new 
reading of Coming VpforAM); Janet 
Perclval, the keeper of the archive 
recalls that. In a bid to keep track of 


the steady dream of critical writing 
on Orwell,- the archive once made use 
of a clipping service. After a few 


“What wc are trying to say is thal (his is 
an alternative to working for someone 
else, not a substitute for working for 
someone else." 

. But he thinks the danger of students 
seeing the scheme simply as an escape 
from the dole has been avoided. 
Student interest matches last year’s, 
although the conferences began ear- 
lier, before the panic of job-hunting 
had taken.grip. Many students submit- 
ting proposals are graduating in areas 
with few job problems, such as com- 
puting and biotechnology. 

The scheme has not tended la attract 
business studies students, which 
perhaps reflects the courses' preoc- 
cupation with large organizations 
rather than small businesses. 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion sees the Scottish scheme as a pilot 
project, and it is hoped lo extend 
Graduate Enterprise 10 Durham, 
Manchester and Aston Universities, 
Trent College and the London Busi- 
ness School. 

So far, however, the Department of 
Education and Science has not made a 
decision on the expansion, "fr's’prob- 
abiy true that in Scotland, industry and 
education seem lo be more In tune, 
which has made life easier for us,” says 
Tom' Cannon. There is a Scottish 
Office minister for education and in- 
dustry, and the Scottish Education 
Department have been very suppor- 
tive.’’ 

At. present, only 5 per cent of 
businesses in Britain are set up by 
graduates, and Tom Cannon is keen to 
help improve this figure. But he also 
hopes the bias against youth will be 
eroded. “What’s got to happen, and I 
think It’s happening slowly, is that 
people must realize the youth entrep- 
reneur is with us. 

“In North America, over a third of 
all new businesses are started by 

H ie under 30, and over 40 per cent 
new high technology businesses 
arc started by the under-30s. 

“The old Idea that you started a 
business after spending 15 years in 
industry is changing.” 

giving away little of the professional 
writer beyond a passion for lists that 
Is very much characteristic of the 
bobks. Orwell throw away many of 
his manuscripts and tended to work 
In successively, revised, typescript. 
Even so, there are glimpses Into the 
process of his work in his notebooks 
and fascinating hints of unfinished or 
- aborted books such as The Quick and 
the Dead, a title which, slightly 
revised, was to make another .au- 
thor's reputation and to dominate the 
bestseller lists in' I949.aiid 1950, the 
years of Orwell's Iasi Illness, arid 
death. ' 

The Orwell archive Is hot yet frilly 
catalogued. As in every other corner 
of academic life, financial and prac- 
tical restrictions have slowed up the 
process. However, much of the ma* 
Icrfal wUl be on show In . a special 
exhibition in the -late spring.' .This, 
together with a facsimile edition of 
1984 edited by Professor Peter Davi- 
son, will provide the year's inost 
.valuable insights,. Orwell was first 
and foremost a novelist, immediately 
... concerned with the novelist’s tradi- 
tional subject matter, “How ti Was”. 
What sets Orwell opart Is his convic- 
tion tbat bb\^1t was. In no way 
matches up to bow lt might be, 11,1 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


John O’Leary on the brain drain from 
the elite research institutes 

T a + a a to reach the vast numbers previously 

I T| CT1 TIITPC unable to contemplate funner educa- 

-- # However, distance education is 

^1 mqi m usually a matter of correspondence 

m Cim courses at present and there is little 

likelihood of a sufficient proportion of 
*■“ J • « the rural population (which is most in 

I H fl I /l 7 C! need of the service) having access to a 

system based on television. 

The space programme undoubtedly 
h8s some developmental advantages, 
such as in predicting the onset of 
monsoons and even tidal waves, as 
researchers at the Indian Institute of 
Technology, New Delhi, are now 
doing. But the contrast between the 


resources 

Anyone who thinks all Indian higher 
education is underfunded or sub-stan- 
dard should visit the dutch of elite 
Institutes which have been built up 
over the Last two decades. 

The chosen establishments, 
together with a select band of universi- 
ties, maintain high standards in post- 
graduate teaching and research and 
are treated Accordingly. There is little 
sign of ihc problems of accommoda- 
tion or finandal support which beset 
most of Ihc education system. 

It is at the research level that India 
has departed most obviously from the 
British system of higher education 
inherited at independence. Although 
the University Grants Commission 
mount a significant research effort by 
singling out university departments of 
particular merit and giving them addi- 
tional support as centres tor advanced 
study, it is the institutes which often 
attract the cream both of students and 
academics. 

Students queue up in their 
thousands to sit entrance examinations 
for the few available places at the 
institutes of technology or manage- 
ment, knowing that success means 
working conditions which are sheer 
luxury compared to those obtaining In 
most of the universities. 

They know, too, that the institute is 
likely to provide quite literally a pass- 
port to career horizons beyond the 
reach of their colleagues , For Indi a has 
been the victim of its own success in 
creating the new sector, which now 
offers the most striking example of the 
brain drain, depleting the country's 
intellectual. resources almost as fast as 
they tire brought to maturity. > 
Staff, loo, are keen to have the 
benefit of the superior facilities avail- 
able both in the institutes and in the 
government-sponsored research 
laboratories which are the other arm of 
the scientific effort being mounted so 
determinedly. 

Like university teachers, they are 
paid badly compared with those in 
mdustry but many have been lured 
back to .academic work even after 
(eating comparative high life. Re- 
search in tne elite, sector offers a 
degree pf freedom and working condi- 
tions missing In industry, as well as the 
•• challenge of . high-flying ■ academic 
VorK. . , . 

. Fonthere ls nd dqubt that' much of-. 

/ the! research is pf thbhigljest quality. 
i TheQietnical ReseEtrch Labdratory in 
‘ • Pune/for example* was chose rr by the 
• British .,:_cbrreurucUOn , flim David 
Mdckie to produce a new type' of ' 
: catalysts after 'a thorough search . 

. worldwide. -The laboratory claims to ■ 
; . ba^ ahead of the- United States and 
.. Britain in the field and ja only one 
• ;ofi 30 national laboratories directly 
• fdnded by the- government. 

1 It will bo dome months before the 
publication : of India’s next five-year 
■ plati shows exactly 1 what Importance ■ 
, the government will 1 place on its future 


apparently limitless funding available 
for space research and other highly 
expensive prestige projects compared 


with the low budgets for vital areas 
such as primary and technical educa- 
tion remains striking. 

The Indian Institute of Technology. 
Bombay, for example, which is not 
noticeably better endowed than its 
four counterparts in New Delhi, Khar- 
agpur, Kanpur and Madras, is able to 
operate a staff/student ratio of 8:1, 
which would be the envy of most 
universities in Britain as well as India. 

All the IITs boast Bn array of 
modern equipment, which is to be 
found only spasmodically in the uni- 
versities, and also house all their 
students on campus at extremely low 
rents which can be waived in cases of 
hardship. 

The institutes were each sponsored 
by a particular country with tne neces- 
sary expertise and wealth to get the 
technological effort off the ground. As 
a result, since the sector was modelled 
on the Massachusetts Institute' of 
Technology, the Bombay HT provides 
the unusual spectacle of an elite estab- 
lishment based on one of the most 
prestigious private institutions In the 
united States with the aid of the Soviet 


Union, 
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Mr Patel: going to LSE 

The linking agreements have lohg 
since expired but continuing contact 
with the sponsoring nation, especially 
. In the cases of France, Britain and the 
United States, still offers advantages. 

The drawback Is that the links, have 
provided the donor countries, particu- 
larly the United States, with an easy 
target fpr recruiting their oWn research- 
Students. American scholarships are 
freely available, to the high-flyers in the, 

. IITs and most, are only too happy Ito 
join' the braid drain. Indeed, only 
about lQpcr cent of students stay on to 
.■ take PhDs after their degree or MSc, 
as many of the others take their talents 
abroad. 

Much the same story is told at the 
Indian Institutes of Management, 
^ ^u^ m dl | {e the IITs, they^o not 
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Shoel- Winchester students: representatives of Japan’s- well-heeled middle classes 


'mi 


Japanese Shoei-piace 


For all its remarkable industrial suc- 
cess and technological progress. Japan 
is still arguably the least International- 
ized society in the developed world. To 
an extent, this is a continuing legacy of 
230 years of seif-imposed isolation 
which ended only in 1868. 

Cocooned by geography, Japan's 
1 19 millions still experience foreigners 
and foreignness largely vicariously: 
foreigners in their midst constitute less 
than 0.5 per cent of the population. 
And for all the Seeming but ultimately 
misleading Western influence, Japan 
remains a very Japanese place. 

Such distinctive nationalism has 
been causing the Japanese problems 
overseas for Borne brae, 

The problem of internationalizing 
Japanese society is increasingly finding 


its way into the lap of education. 

The irony is that Japanese education 
itself must bear a good deal of respon- 

clWIIh, fru. tanon'i f„l1 li. 


sibility for Japan’s failures of inter- 
national communication at both ling- 
uistic and cultural levels. Despite re- 
cent reforms, universities remain all- 
Japanese affairs, clannish and tradi- 
tional. 

The 7,000 or so Japanese children 
who return from overseas each year 
are branded "returned children” and 
in recent years have been put into 
“reculturatW programmes. Stories 
circulate about returnees fluent in 
foreign’, languages who conceal this 
ability along with the fact that they 
have lived Ip the “outside". 

As pressure builds on Japan to 
internationalize itself, from the West 
as Well as from the New -Japan clones 
which want technical training and 
technology transfers, Britain finds it- 
self the object pf a novel, experiment in 
higher" education with the Japanese 
which could have interesting implica- 
tions for the future. 

Early in 19801 Shop! College, a 
private day school for 1,400 girls (aged 


Michael Houser on a 
course in England 
which aims to end 
Japan’s isolation 

Okami, a former international 
businessman with Mitsui, and his 
brother Kyeo, general manager of 
Marubeni Corporation in Dublin, 
quickly realized the possibilities. 

With the Okamis lined up, Agata 
dispatched Rikkyo’s Japanese Angli- 
can chaplain. Ken Imai, to Church 
House to find a suitable English part- 
ner. Its size (1,100 students). location, 
and historic character (Winchester) 
made King Alfred’s the preferred 
choice. The Japanese have not howev- 
er come to England purely because of 
the Anglican connexion. With 21,000- 
plus Japanese living here already. 


tive of Shoei and the girls; this reduces 
dramatically in the second year when 
the emphasis is on British studies and 
in the final term on individual and 
group research. Results to date have 
been encouraging: everyone entered 
for the Cambridge Proficiency ex- 
amination has passed and two second 
years are seriously considering stayfaig 
on for a further three years to do 
degrees: King Alfred's has indicated 
that these will be given “sympathetic 


consideration' 


Britain has the largest Japanese 
population and: industrial presence in 
Europe; some 4,000 Japanese now 
come here annually to study EFL. And 
physical safety - in comparison with 
the United States - was another factor. 

Two and a half years later, in 
September 1982, lightning speed by 
the standards of Japanese negotia- 
tions, the first intake of 19 Shoel girls, 
all aged 18 to 20, arrived on campus, 
before in fact King Alfred’s had time to 
realize fully what they hnd got them- 
selves into. Shoei extended King 
Alfred’s a £500,000 interest-free mort- 
gage to construct what amounts to a 
Shoe! enclave on campus: an all- 
Japanese residence hall and their own 
teaching block. Last September, a 
further 20 students. 

The bricks and mortar and the 
40-year term of the Shoet mortgage 
(renegotiable thereafter) clearly sug- 
gest that Shoei intends to stay for a 


of only c 
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tipns for the future^ best that Shoei Intends to stay for a 

Early In 1980. Shop! College, a long time. What Is less clear is the 
£ ay “J? 0 ? 1 f6r I* 400 girls (aged precise nature of the educational hyb- 
12^8) from Tokyo’s well-heeled mid- rid which has emerged from what Kina 
die classes, approached King Alfred’s Alfred’s principal Martial Rose con- 


“But Tokyo won't let go,” according 
to Claudia Armstrong, Y ‘Shoei retains 
an element of control on the residen- 
tial side. Their residence, their rules.'' 
Aa King Alfred's students, the 
Japanese are NUS members and are 
free to sit in on undergraduate courses, 
as they do from time to time. Although 
initial teething troubles like ShoeT's 
concern that they should not eater the 
union bar, that they should each be 
paired to room with a British student 
and that they Should be fined foe 
speaking Japanese in the residence 
hall, have been resolved, both sides 
are clearly finding their way. 

“It is beyond your imagination how 
many difficulties Japanese people ex- 

{ lerience when we live abroad, claims 
chiro TamHki, dean-at-lnterim in the 
Shoei programme. 

All the Shoei students now live 

together in their three-starresidencc, a 

complete reversal of ShoeU Initial 
intentions; similarly, after three 
months, the prohibition against using 
Japanese In the residence was also 
dropped. 

Tne tutors who teach them have two 
abiding concerns: how to come to grips 
with them intellectually, and wlw 
effects the course will have on tnem 
when they re-enter Japanese Mdcty- 
The feaction of one tutor, there u 


dlfc classes, approached King Alfred’s 
College of Higher Education in Win- 
chester with a proposal never before 
attempted by the Japanese ’anywhere. 
Shoel wanted to establish a permanent . 


presence in Britain and to Inaugurate a 
programme which would enable 40 
Shoei students to study here on a 
specially designed two-year course. 

, Shoei, which celebrates. its centen- 


cedes have been complex and at times 
difficult even heated negotiations. 

King Alfred's has called it the Shoei- 
Wincheater programme although 
some outsiders have styled It a “college 
vdthin a college”, more in keeping with 
Shoel’s billing In Tokyo, where it Is 
styled ‘Resident Shoei College’. The 
programme's director, Claudia ^rm- 
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ly hod a , lepslon on this point; but for the fact 


, V'o ,|whs vngmauy . con* . ■chBreod ’tuition at a inw. rot* 
wmidt?&.:. experienced the 


tne problems all nine nave expci *.■*-- 
in oealing with initially passive, reli- 
cent students unused to expressing 
opinions, developing critical views or 
coping with open-ended assJgnmems. 
These Japanese themselves, however, 
anticipate few "readjpstmeflt 

lems. . __ 

(chiro Tamakl said: “Of course, 
Japanese back home will regard them 
as a little bit foreign, but he re 8f”« 
the' fact that they come from well-on 
families opd, more important^; 1 
they are females as more slgninearii* 

■ At (he outset, Shoei’s hope wastba 
after completing the wurse. wm 
students would stay on for mrtn, 
■studies while the rest would, o nc * R® 
in Japan again, find their way in 
International trading compnnies ^ 


into marriages with managers - - - . 

for overseas postings. Shoe! may a 
more than they bargained for. Airw / 

there are signs l hat P[^°^ e n d h Ss 
sure to a culture which empnas'^ 

individualism m. much as Britain d 

has altered perspectives t0 

students, and encoufagdd M 1 ®™ at . 
question the lifestyle and career p 
teriis ordained for them by Jap 8 * 
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Solar physics is one of the most 
interesting and rapidly developing 
blanches of astrophysics at the present 

time and, because we know more 
about the Sun than any other astrono- 
mieul object, this branch is nlso the 
most highly developed The proximity 
of the Sun and the resulting great detail 
of the observations provide ninny 
constraints on the imagination of 
theorists like myself who need to 
employ a wide variety of sophisticated 
mathematical techniques in order to 
model solar phenomena. 

Recently, our understanding of the 
Sun has been revolutionized, so that 
our current knowledge was undreamt 
of 20 years ago. This revolution was 
stimulated by high-resolution observa- 
tions from the great solar observations 
in the USA. France and Germany, as 
well as huge space satellites such as 
Skylab ami the Solar Maximum Mis- 


jgc space ss 
a the Solar 


sion. The United Kingdom has played 
a crucial role in using its theoretical 
expertise to inteniret and model these 
observations mid has also been actively 
involved in Ihc space observations, 

G rticulnrly from the Solar Maximum 
ission. 


There are several reasons for study- 
ing the Sun, First, it can improve our 
understanding of the behaviour of 
stats in general. Although the Sun is 
the only star we can probe closely, 
muny of its basic properties are not yet 
explained. Second, the Sun repre- 
sents a cosmic laboratory where we can 
study the fundamental behaviour of a 
plasma - the fourth state of matter. 
Third, solar activity affects the 
Earth's upper atmosphere, Bnd it may 
also alter our weather in subtle ways 
that are not a present understood: for 
example, during a period of seventy 
years in the seventeenth century 
known as the Maunder minimum there 
were very few sunspots on the Sun, and 
this coincided with the so-called “little 
ice age" when the river Thames froze 
over. However, many solar scientists 
confess that their mam motivation for 
engaging in research is simply the 
incredible beauty and Intriguing be- 


Incredible beauty and Intriguing be- 
haviour of the Sun itself. 

When the temperature of a solid 
(such as ice. for example) is raised, so 
it changes its state, becoming first a 
liquid (water) and then a gas (water 
vapour). When it is heated even more, 
it eventually becomes ionized, as the 
atoms break up into positively and 
negatively charged particles. The 
properties of an ionized gas are so 
different from those of a normal gas 
that it is given a new name - a plashia. 
Most of the universe Is in this plasma 



An eclipse photograph of Ihc Sun in white light. (Courtesy High Altitude Observutory, USA.) 

Looking into the Sun 

Eric Priest describes how our knowledge of solar physics 
has changed dramatically over the last few years 


Sun. Climbing above the Earth's sur- 
face to the Ionosphere, one becomes 
surrounded by a plasma, which occu- 
pies the spoco between the planets, 
stars and galaxies, and from which the 
stars themselves are composed. 

Thus, an appreciation of the prop- 
erties of plasma is central to modem 
astronomy. In particular, it is found ■ 
mat there is a strong but subtle and 
nonlinear interaction Detween plasma 
and the magnetic fields that are univer- 
sally present. For example, magnetic 
Gelds exert forces which can eject 
plumas rapidly away from the Sun, 
and they can also insulate locally hot or 
cool putsrna from its surroundings. 
Magnetic fields create a wide ranee of 
different, structures and they allow 
waves to cany energy and information 


from one location to another. They 
also store energy and can occasionally 
go unstable, converting magnetic ener- 
gy into heat and rapid motions. 

The basic features of the Sun are as 
follows. It is a ball of plasma with a 
radius of 700,000 km ( 1 10 times that of 
the Earth), and its core consists or a 
successful fusion reactor where hyd- 
rogen atoms are being combined to 
give helium. The heat is generated 
very gently and leaks out extremely 
slowly, taking ten million years to 
reach the solar surface. However, we 
know very little for certain about the 
solar interior because it is hidden from 
view. Most of die visible light comes 
from a thin surface layer, known as the 
photosphere, only 500 km deep. Being 
heated from below, it is in a turbulent 
state, just like a bubbling pot of 
ponidge on a stove. Rising above the 
surface the density falls by a factor of a 
million, while the temperature surpri- 
singly increases from a photospheric 
value of six thousand degrees to a 
value of two million degrees in the 
outer atmosphere known as the 
corona. 

Our understanding of the Sun s 
atmosphere has changed dramatically 
over toe past few years. For example, 
it has been discovered that the whole 
Sun 1 b oscillating with its natural 
frequencies and with velocity ampli- 
tudes of 10 ems 1 or less. The prop- 
erties of these global oscillations are 
being used to probe the Interior, much 
in the same way that seismology is used 
to discover the properties of the 
Earth’s interior. Researchers in Birm- 





ingham and Cambridge are leading the 
world in this new subject of solar 
seismology, which is presenting many 
surprises such as the suggestion that 
the deep interior is rotating much . 
faster than the solar surface. It is also 
thought that the Sun's magnetic field, 
like that of the Earth, is being gener- 
ated by a dynamo mechanism in its 
interior. However, unlike the Earth’s 
field, which is generally constant, the 
solar field oscillates with a period of 1 1 
years and causes the number of suns- 
pots to: vary in thfe same manner. 

Until recently, II was thought that in 
the photosphere the magnetic field is 
unimportant with a uniform strength 
of J Gauss (similar to the Earth's) 
apart from small dark regions (suns- ; 
nots) where fields of 3,000 Gauss are 
found. However, it Is now known that 
scattered over the whole solar surface 
there are tiny intense magnetic tubes 
with fields of 1,000 to 2,000 Gauss, 
whose basic properties are being in- 
vestigated at St Andrews. 

The corona too is highly structured 
with a rich variety of phenomena : 
dominated by the magnetic field. The 
corona has always presented an air of 
mystery, since it is normally only 
visible during a solar eclipse for a few 1 
minutes when the Moon blocks out Ihc 
intense photospheric light and allows 
us to glimpse its faint pearly light. 
Modern eclipse photographs reveal n 
beautiful structure outlining the 
magnetic field. Close to the solar 
surface the magnetic field forms closed 
regions where it is able to hold the 
plasma down. Far from the Sun the 
magnetic field is dragged open by 
plasma which flows steadily outwards 
at a few hundred ..kilometres per 
second as the solar wind. A great 
puzzle that is testing our imagination is 
.to explain how the corona is heated to 
such high temperatures of n few mil- 
lion degrees; The old explanation was 
that sound waves are generated by 
turbulent motions in the photosphere 
and then propagate upwards Into the 
corona, where they steepen to form 
shock waves and dump the energy they 
are carrying, in much the same way 

■ that water waves approach a beach and 

eventually break. 1 

One Of the biggest mysteries in soln r 
physics has been the causo of the solnr 
flare, the most dramatic event in the 
solar system. During, a: flare the 
magnetic field neat a'group of sunspots 
suddenly goes unstable and releases an 
•enormous amount of energy ns. a 
violent explosion, heating the corona 
up to 20 million degrees and accelerat- 
ing many fast particles. One or Itoo 
• days after h large event a huge mass of 
plasma ejected by the flare may reach 
The Earth tind initiate a geomagnetic, 

■ subBtorm. Long-range radio comj'.- 
municallonS may b£' blacked 'out, 

'■ Surged , may . be mdubed in long-dis- 
tao<* : pdwer lines arid there may /be: 
ipbctacplardisplays Ofnorthern lights;., 
lit St AndrqwS a group has been trying-* 


to understand why and how flares 
occur, in particular how the magnetic 
energy is built up and suddenly re- 
leased. A new discovery is that regions 
(called neutral points) where the 
magnet ic field vanishes may be created 
ana annihilated in pairs in an impulsive 
bursty manner, rather like the creation 
and annihilation of a porticle-antiparti- 
cle pair in particle physics. It is just 
where such neutral point pairs are 
being destroyed that the electric cur- 
rent is the strongest and the energy 
release fa the most Intense. 

The numbers of sunspots and of 
flares present on the Sun vary with an 
11-year cycle. In 1981 we were at a 


peak in the number of sunspots and so 
In February of the prcviousyear the 
• Americans launched the $100m Solar 
. Maximum Mission spacecraft 
weighing 5,5001ba, with the aim of 
. studying solar flares in great detail. 
The satellite Is In a circular orbit 310 
miles high which takes 96 minutes to 
I complete. British scientists from Birm- 
ingham University and the Mullard 
i and Rutherford Appleton Laborator- 
' les helped to build and operate two of 
the experiments on board. The satel- 
lite worked spectacularly well with its 
'seven instruments covering a wide 
band of wavelengths In the ultra- 
violet. X-ray and gamma-ray regions 
of the spectrum, which are not visible 
from the ground. These have produced 
■a wealth of data that is.taklng years to 
. analyse and understand at research 
groups in the USA and the UK.- In 
particular, a series of workshops in 
Washington over the past year has 


provided ;m opportunity tn present the 
oFiscrv.it inns ;md dch.iic possible ex- 
plniiii lions Supporting tne satellite 
observations has been a l^-mnnth 
cooper; if i vc effort known as the Inter- 
ivttionul Solar Maximum Year, in 
which 400 scientists from all over the 
world have ami lysed observations 
from the ground ;ind have developed 
theories to hccouiii tor them. 

The Solar Maximum Mission instru- 
ments have provided enonhnuted 
observations of the previously little- 
understood process by which energy is 
built up und suddenly released. A 
eamrn;i ray instrument has measured 
tne gamma ray radiation lines pro- 
duced by extremely liigh-enerev parti- 
cles. The results nave turned upside 
down the previously accepted theories 
of particle acceleration by showing 
that high energy ions and relativistic 
electrons are accclcrotcd together 
within only a few seconds. There were 
also two hard X-ray instruments on the 
siitellite, one of which has provided 
images that show the actual sue of the 
flare in hard X-rays for tlic fiist lime. 
In soft X-rays, plasma with tempera- 
tures hetween two and 2(1 million 
degrees has been observed flowing 
rapidly up into the corona in (he early 
sluges of a flare. An ultra violet instru- 
ment has focused on ihc cooler plasma 
nt a few hundred thousand Jegrces 
which is seen to be slrcnming back 
down to the surface Inter on us it cools. 
Finally, a telescope with nn occulting 
disc thut creates an artificial eclipse has 
revealed enormous loop-like regions 
of plasma that arc ejected out Into 
interplanetary space from the flare 
site. 

The Solar Maximum Mission is the 
first of a new generation of “multimis- 
sion modular spacecraft" designed la 
be serviceable by the Space Shuttle. 
Unfortunately, the guiding system, 
which had been pointing the telescopes 
on board the satellite accurately to- 
wards the Sun, failed after nearly a 
yeur’s operation. It was therefore 
decided to use one of the launches of 
the Space Shuttle (probably in April of 
this year) to try and repair the satellite. 
The plan is lor the Shuttle to park 
nearby and for an astronaut (without a 
safety line) to fly out to the satellite by 
means of a new gas-propelled back- 
pack known as a ,r manned manoeuvr- 
ing unit” and nicknamed the “space 
motorbike”. The astronaut will then 
attach himself to. the satellite and will 
steer It Into the cargo bay. After the 
repairs have been carried out, the 
satellite will probably be carried to a 
higher orbit (to prolong its life) and 
then released. 

The Sun is continuing to surprise us 
In many ways by the ingenuity and 
subtlety with which its magnetic field 
behaves. This Is teaching us new 
features of the fundamentalbehaviour 
of a plasma, which has important 
implications for other astronomical 
bodies. Similar processes are at work 
in other stnrs, in the Earth's magnetic 
field and in laboratory devices for 
containing plasma which may welt 
create power for us in the nexteentury. 
Closer links with workers on these 
topics are to be welcomed and aTe 
certain to enhance considerably our 
understanding of cosmlcal magnetic 
activity in future. 


/ashington over the past year has Andrews. 


The author is professor of theoretical 
solar physics at the Unlwnlty of. St 
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On the trail of the 
lonesome technologist 


A fellow columnist of The THES to 
whom I was talking a few weeks ago 
expressed surprise when he heard that 
I had contributed a paper on the 
history of technology to a learned con- 
ference in Edinburgh last year; be 
thought I only wrote about 
architecture. So to put the record 
straight - and make him ashamed for 


said to be highly thought of by Sir 
Keith Joseph. 

What started me on this latest trail 
was an invitation to prepare a paper, 
for Edinburgh's 4QQth anniversary, on 
technology and the university since The utilitarian arts with which lech- 
about 1850. My first glance at hibliog- oology is concerned arc those which 

,cs , " rcv U P l ^ c name of George arc indispensable, essential to man’s 

Wilson, professor of technology at the physical existence. He discusses at 

'of Edinburgh from 1855 to length the distinction between the fine 

1859. As far as I can discover, he was and the applied arts. “We concede to 

the only professor of technology as the former the special title of fine or 

suen-rather than special branches of it nobla arts, because their ends are 

- that either Edinburgh or indeed any high, their students are few, and 

other university has ever had. The excellence in them is rare; and we 

more 1 discovered about him, the more acknowledge the latter to be common 

extraordinary he became. arts, whose end are humble, whose 

students are countless, and excellence 

■■HHHHI ' in which is, in many respects, univer- 

sal. Wc have few great artists; we have 

He was a brilliant lecturer, who m " , 

started to give public lectures In 1840 rfl £Ji S Jj** f nHn >' P° { P^ 

about science and its many applica- ;y s ?P remain unsettled 

tioiis, rather like the anti-toga lectures A 1 * 5 * 2 * edtowmanypeopte are. 

whim the professor of Natural philoso- I???*** l h® oiean i’J 8 of tccbndl- 

nhy, John Anderson (known as Jolly aae'nuEeSf^SfJ' ’i? 

Jack Phosphorous) gave in Glasgow in j*g e pointed out in The Rise of the 

the 1790s. Jolly 'ft* dSSfccS life ShSTS KlT 1 tad .^" e,, . i 

university colleagues so much that he edftim^hv l an i , m ? J 5 

left his money to the people of Glas- u i w,,son Wmse f did 

sow for the setting up of a rival He began to assemble the 

institution which became, not a uni- 5.,S ° n5 whlch b . c , ca ™ e tbo Indust- 
wnnty, but Anderson’s Institution. Mus£!ST I hS R T S '? lU i h 
Rumour had it that the Edinburgh pSJii, S- i “ nlvereit X Jp 
professors were so scared of competi- ****? th ? a S° , of , 40 - 

tion from George Wilson, with his ^i"f,f !T TJ' ears t e f° reh ? d his foot 
fambus ability to make science com- ISSthlSrt^S *X fo J? thc ,f ays of 
prehensible to a lay (anti-toga?) audl- ^ JESSiS 1 ^’ °"P of h,s S9*| e ?8 ues 

ence, that they decided to get him .'ji 11 .? wr y painful and 

iafely inside the university structure,' Sir *iii5 e i 6 ? 0 Pf», °P£ ra,Ion * He him- 
As a result' of their, efforts he wai . !?£*““ Wer that he watched the 

J ilted Regius Professor of Tech- t^he fv^ r0Cedure fasc nated in " 
y and Regius Director of the n y ' 

Industrial Museum In the same . year. 

• 1S55. 

;i . He'was Staying ty Melrose for the • . ' ‘ 

Mke bf tui health when he. read about . tfu* Wu Ann iw«»«, n™ r., 

Ktseppomiment In The Stutsman. He in iSiSrsh 

fym not the only person' surprised ; by • S-SStEwiJ 8 ?, d . 6v ? ed to the. 


fijli ' . ” i 


m':-' ■: 


He was a brilliant lecturer, who 
started to give public lectures In 1840 
about science and its many applica- 
tions, rather like the anti-toga lectures 
which the professor of Natural philoso- 
phy, John Anderson (known as Jolly 
Jack Phosphorous) gave in Glasgow in 
the 1790s. Jolly Jack disliked Ins 
university colleagues so much that he 
left his money to the people of Glas- 
gow for the setting up of a rival 
institution which became, not a uni- 
versity, but Anderson's Institution, 
Rumour had it that the Edinburgh 
professors were so scared. of competi- 
tion from George Wilson, with bis 
famous ability to make science com- 
prehensible to a lay (anti-toga?) audl- 


whoje .procedure “with fascinated in- 


.7 - V* v f rti.uiB iu a iRlyftlvJ 

;'gre learning how to spejttS A women 
-friend once joked that if he .was ever 
•. made a professor she would: work a 


Pr <? e W and Future, .The discussions 
which - the papers (circulated rather 
than delivered) provoked was always 
informative, usually lively, arid .often 
hilarious. In the book how published, 1 


. cushion lor Ids chair. She seiit h|m the p f 

Cushion and , In return he sent her- a JJ2J. «• 

rintim in At . uJF i *19 w deceased) in rent 


■ -«ow; d«a^rin . tffi- 

ir, which explain the problem? .!?!!25s5 M°* red a W 0 WP of 


ii j-'v' 

jji! . . 


7Je Queen of England In lief might . mented that “Dr Nuugens’ approach 

hi,. ‘ W n ltk ‘ all scn i “ s t s0 bu thane Sat the 

j) A^f's0npHeted t an : mahgyy : \. d^nbtipn as Well as.'oE aim, 
*N Vav/'.W/ . .whldh'separate untvers It m fWim-mlntt. 
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Indoctrination and stagnation 


chose the industrial arts as 'he topic of 
a series of prelections, and entitled the 
science of these arts - technology.” 
The word had come to comprise the 
systematic definition (logos) of the 
rational principles upon which all pro- 
cesses employed in the arts (technes) 
were based. So “Technology ... im- 
plies the science, or doctrine, or phi- - 
losophy, or theory of the arts. Its 
object is not art itself, ie the practice of 
art, but the principles which guide or 
underlie art. 


A little Nietzsche may he a dangerous 
thing, but Nietzsche neglected or mis- 
understood may be worse. Wc should 
not follow Nietzsche but if we do not 
understand him better than, say, the 
Nazis did, wc may fail to understand an 
important aspect of our situation. 

Une of the dilemmas for "liberal” 
education, exemplified in much of our 
current philosophy of education, is 
that Marxists and the National Front 
offer dynamic political programmes 
which are attractive to many young 
people. In these two kinds of ideology 
young people find simple solutions for 
the evils of our time and a ready outlet 
for their energies in the struggle for a 
better world. 

Against the powerful appeal of these 
coherently thought out ideologies, 
liberal, critical philosophers marshal 
nn array of values of almost zero 
moving power. Claiming, typically, to 
I deal in facts which arc distinct from 
values, they largely disconnect them- 
selves from the sources of human 
motivation. 

So far from providing an alternative 
theory of values to that of their 
opponents they withdraw to a philo- 
sophical position which they see (mis- 
takenly) as that of impartial, critical 
spectators. They have reacted so far 
from “indoctrination” (largely because 
indoctrination has usually been con- 
nected with “bad” doctrines) that they T^U „ U a 

try to see even their own values v/ilil ^aJIUCL'JV . 

LTcoSdiSl ^J*: d Totfd argues that we 

values of any sort is to be partial: this is , , 1 , , ^ ^ I : *^.1 

tree even of liberals. Complete impar- V3.1UC tOO llttlC 

tiality suggests disinterest or inditfer- , % 

en ff . too narrowly 

One Odd result of this rational. J 



tiality suggests disinterest or indiffer- 
ence. 

One odd result of this rational, 
critical emphasis is that “moral educa- 
tion” comes to be seen as critical 
thin king about moral values. What this 
seems to mean is that someone who 
has learned to think critically about 
moral values is morally educated even 
if, as a result, he ends up without a 
positive commitment to any moral 
values. He can be immoral or amoral 
and yet be morally educated. These 
philosophers have taken the virtue of 
detachment to the point of schizophre- 
nic disconnection. They have jumped, 
in their recoil from indoctrination, into 
vacuity, nearly. 

They have not quite jumped into 
vacuity because, being persons, they 
cannot help exemplifying some kind of 


tion. All -actions promote or increase 
some kind of value or power. For 


power, some kinds ot value -their own 
kind. They seek, in their writings for 
instance, to persuade the rest of us that 
education, properly conceived, ought 
to be seen , as they see it. Seeing 
education 1 in this way has Implications 
tor what is to be done in education: it 
works aoainst anything with the fain- 
test whlft of indoctrination about it and 
in favour of critical, analytical dissec- 
tion of early value judgments. - 

If the- critical analysis could bo 
Impartial, as the theoretical position 
implies that it should be, it would work 
impartially for and against good values 
and bad, only taking it for granted, 
inconsistently, that critical thinking is 
an unquestionable “gaod”. The critics ■ 
are _ not impartial about that. They 
probably also assume that “good* 
values are those that will stand up to 
criticism, but this is a big assumption - 
that good values are powerful. The 
most powerful values of all may be 
those which escape critical attack, by 
being taken for granted. . 

Among other things which advo- 
cates of critical thinking seem to ignore 
Is the fact that critical thinking cannot 
happen at all .without prior value 
Jg9Be&&». ■ erfiesia, , If , 


ortuiWatMUa^ 

• yijw>"les*?) it WoulsJ make critical ' 

■ judgments impossible. It is wiw to be' ” 
awar? that I may be wrong but any : ■ 


Nietzsche, the most important kinds of 
value, because they nave the most 
powerful, long term kind of power, are 
spiritual values- those personal values 
which live on after a great man to 
influence millenia. The power of 
values is that they guide ana energize 
actions. Their power is “action-guid- 
ing” power. 

In this sense, many of the values 

E romoted by (he National Front and 
y Marxists are the same - physical, 
political, economic and collective 
kinds of power. What Nietzsche re- 
peatedly emphasized is that these 
kinds of power are of second rank. 
They are instruments of the personal 
values of those who exercise them. 

I see people, especially in education, 
moved by four principal and potential- 
ly conflicting clusters of values - love 
of the individual (love of one indi- 
vidual- for himself and/or for other 
1 individuals), love of the group, collec- 
tive or- nation, love of the species and 
love of “truth”. As educators we are 
moved by all of these values in varying 
degrees.. 

Love of the snecies occuoies an odd 


jsts and various .kinds, of collectivist 
belabour .each other openly with ver- 
bal or other weapons, the rational 
truth-seekers see themselves in the 
role- of disinterested judges or. re- 
ferees. None of . these groups talks 
much abqut the species and lam not 
sure why this is. . 

Perhaps all groups simply take sur- 
vival of the species for granted. Cer- 
;tmnly, In bearing and bringing up 
children and. for instance, in calling ft 
noble to allow women and children 
off a sinking ship first, men imply that 
they value continuation of the species. 
Educators might be seen as having ri 
; specific edre for the young species, It 
also_ seems. rather Obviously sensible, 
whatever other human.vallie you wish 


l-tfiomcnt, under- question. . ' Jtu.r-s 5 ' 


. AijvocatM^ 6 f l^tiral - thinking are ^ t ^ at J| ,e 

busy., much of their time, exomplffyfng . iSSfUf" J ke 

and ntorriorinff this vntim nf : f aflt 0 f a dotard jo unavoidable decline 


•; No knfy iphereiU grew 



^tatin; t ,, Un| v erriUei^ h^ '-t 


an<f promotimf this mar oi a ao,ard fo unavoidable decline 

. an cducatiodal system Ip wlSch tiiilr • ? Jfe 1 

Vfllufi hfvmtiM- ftrA-flhiinnU* at -not necessarilv cv&il [henV 


prMmirJciit 'they,' the ■ JE- W? j" W tb «)‘ 

griHad,arguers and CirUlw, will do weU. . . bSaJff ihSVtfi. S* ? ; - , careles j 

Th^v mdKrtnrDirfuwi,i. . : OvCauSe tflC life li not ounalnM and 


the life Is not' dure alone and 
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still primitive species, needing 10 be 
continually reborn, brought up and 
educated in powers of increasing 
value. These will not necessarily be 
physical, economic or political power* 
bur rather values whicn have increas- 
ing power to direct the men exercising 
these kinds of power - what Nieizscbe 
called spiritual will to power. 

: What Nietzsche advocates In rela- 

r tion to values is a kind of “tolalism". 
F The most powerful individual in his 
t sense is one who integrates in a single 
: person the widest range of values. In 

> these terms , Nazi morality was crudely 

> narrow, and it failed deservedly; com- 

F munism has not yet escaped from its 
: own kind of anti-individualist narrow- 

ness} the men of theory often lack the 
confidence to take a constructive pari 

1 in the action. The danger in science 
I and philosophy is that we may come 10 
, love knowledge more than we love 
i People. 

The answer to dlltes is not to abolish 
: them but to develop more different 

kinds of dlitc to provide point, tension 
I and motivation in the education of 
more kinds of people. We value too 
, little, too narrowly. In whole areas of 
life our education is minimal. Our men 
of knowledge arc too narrowly them- 
selves. 

Philosophers of education should 
not underestimate their own power or 
their own “will to power”. Concepts 
are powerful instruments of power. A 
concept of education guides actions. 
The direction in which concepts move 

I us is determined more by what we love 

■ than by what we know. . 

We need to avoid both the nihilistic 
t tendency of “pure” criticism and the 
narrowness of racist, economic or 
l political collectivists and to focus on a 

■ constructive task - the task of prompt* 

■ ing those kinds of power which widen 
and deepen the extent of valuing. Even 
valuing our whole species will w l0 °. 
narrow if we do not value the rest o» 
life and matter. We are only one pan 
of this world of life and matter - w® 

1 . youngest and most powerful part- ana 

it does not make sense to value a pan 
. more than the whole. 

Ih stressing survival of the species, 
..my emphasis is different from tne 
/ . “aU-or-bust” kind of totalism to which 
:! Nietzsche was attracted in his more 
extreme passages. It seems to me fl 
self-defeating extremism to pursue any 
kind of power (or any kind of truth) a? 
the ..expense of the survival of our 
. ■ species. Granted that we want more 
' than “mere” survival, aurvival is neces- 
sary for . anything we want. Ntetaenc 
;■ thought that the qualities required JOT 
: survival would be mean, Insect-use 
qualities. This is an empirical gue* 
and it is not obyious, even so, 

- minimal values -of “mere” . sup'ival 
. • Would not be preferable to no v^uer •- 

■ extinction. My .own guess is that ino 
qualities (eternal qualities) required 
for iur^vaJ' will, oof be "average 

. “safe” qualities. It looks tb me as jfo“J 
v -long term survival Will call, for gr®* 
power ' in every/ Beld of human “ 

■ ^dekydur- ih theoretical, artbtic.pre _ 
. |i - deal' and spiritual yalues. Imagine Ln_ 
"I' ifask Of .movftjg mankind to anotne 

- 'world before otiri sun burns put- 

.■^ Jhc puthor teach^ physics at ’ 
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John Morris on the literary connexions between homosexuality and espionage 

Sex, subversion and spying I 


When i was an undergraduate I was 
taught by a professor (a great teacher) 
who bad the habit of repeating the last 
two syllables of a sentence four or five 
limes. This idiosyncracy had immense 
impact on his already engrossed audi- 
ence if, for example, the sentence 
ended in the word Corlolaims. For me 
the most memorable line of 
Shakespeare's play is "There is a world 
elsewhere” (III, iii). It is one of those 
lines which sums up a human altitude 
true for all time: a sense of new 
boundaries, the possibility of alterna- 
tives, however desperate. 

This ability of literature (of writers, 
however august) to spark off or even 
anticipate shared social responses 
seems to me to have been accorded 
insufficient regard by critics eager to 
“plnce” a work or its author on a scale 
of values. When in 1933 Michael 
Roberts edited the collection of 
poems, short stories and sketches 
railed New Country the title made 
more precise, the kind of newness of 
literary ana emotional territory 
already expressed in the previous 
year’s collection: New Signatures. The 
writing of Auden, Spender, Day 
Lewis. MacNeice, Ishcrwood, War- 
ner, etalia, concerned a spiritual quest 
- that, at least, is what the title New 
Country would have implied. 

The quest, ostensibly at the spiritual 
and idealistic end of a spectrum of 
political behaviour, was, however, 
often expressed in sensual, sexual 
terms suggesting the celebration of 
youth andthe awakening of adolesc- 
ence to adulthood. It is true os Robin 
Shelton argues in his introduction to 
Poetry of the Thirties that poems like 
Rex Warner's “Hymn” recall the 
beautiful but militaristic initiations of 
Rupert Brooke's 1914 sonnets. They 
also suggest a frank, almost Blakeian. 
recognition of the beauty of sex and 
sexual expression for its own sake: a 
post-Gnindy flinging-off of conven- 
tion and restraint. “The splendid body 
Is private, and calls for more"; “now 
you must lie in the sun and walk erect 
and proud”. A very similar note is 
caught in Spender’s “Oil young men, 
oh young comrades" which speaks of 
"those fabulous possessions . . . your 
body and your fiery soul . . . your 
valued sex . 

The celebration of sexuality as a 
revolutionary force remained potent 
but acceptable within limits which 
excluded certain words (it was almost 
30 years before Ladv Chatterleyj Lov- 
er could be published in Britain) 
provided that the sexuality was osten- 
sibly heterosexual. In these terms 
sensuality and left-wing revolutionary 


politics could merge quite naturally 
a nd successful ly: All power to love rs of 
life, to workers, to the hammer, the 
sickle, the blood. They could, perhaps 
more significantly, also be used to 


suggest espionage and other such 
dangerous, but glamorous, subversive 
activities: “All flesh is a (lag and a 


secret code”. 

Now, as Julian Mitchell’s recent play 
Another Country communicates quite 
beautifully, homosexuality, however 
commonly practised it may have been 
especially m public school and Ox- 
bridge circles, was in the 1930s official- 
ly unacceptable, requiring a duplicity 
tor those who wished to succeed in 
“respectable” careers, just as in- 
grained as Winston Smith's in Nineteen 
Eighty Four. It was in fact Orwell who 
said the left-wing literary intelligentsia 
of the 1930s possessed “the patriotism 
of the deracinated” - an observation 
which, like Julian Mitchell's clever and 
ironic use of lines from “I vow to thee 
my country” suggests all those titles of 
the 1930s: The Ascent of Ft S, On the 
Frontier, Journey to the Border, where 
yong men penetrated new arcus of 
endeavour and experience for dubious 
and ambiguous reasons. 

The crucial moment, it seems to me, 
in Another Country is where the mid- 


Ciimuie of Treason confirm the pro- 
found literary connexion between 
homosexuality. subversion and 
espionage that emerged at that lime. It 
was not only the immense influences of 
E. M. Forster's famous credo: "IN had 
to choose between betraying my coun- 
try and betraying my friend. I hope 1 
should have the guts to hciray iny 
country," which indisolubly linked fine 
words with unfettered love and the 
overthrow of “the sick society". There 
was I helieve a force in the play of the 
very words, the rhythm and imagery, 
of the important body of verse which 
revealed the desperate subversive feel- 
ings of an alienated suliculture. 

Thusq who play with words (and all 
writers do) reveal the preoccupations 
of less literary brethren, just as "men 
of action” inspire the language of 


L 



dle-aeed homosexual literary intellec- 
tual, Vaughan Cunningham, arranged 
further meetings with, and therefore 


influences upon, Guy Bennett, a 17- 
year-old public schoolboy who by the 
end of tne play has realized that (o 
succeed in life he must mask his 
homosexuality, that indeed he would 
be suited to the duplicjtous life of 
espionage and that in addition such a 
life would offer revenge For the savag- 
ery and hypocrisy with which he has 
been beaten at school. 

: The hiding of socially unacceptable 
and, in Britain at that time, criminal 
sexual activity, coupled with revolu- 
tionary political views and the writing 
of verse which was original stylistical- 
ly, combined to produce a potent new 
socio-literary mixture that had been 
fermenting in schools like Gresham's, 
Holt, where W. H. Auden and Donald 
Maclean were pupils. , 

My argument is that a foil reading of 
a significant part of earlv 1930s verse, 
andin particular Auden's, would have 
told readers about a climate oF 
thought, feeling and behaviour later 
documented in Andrew Boyle's The 
Climate of Treason and Chapman 
Pincher's Their Trade Is Treachery. 
The testimony is there in the literature 
as it appeared Bimost five decades 
earlier. 

Both Another Country and The 


metaphor and symbol. Groups like the 
Apostles contained poets, scholars and 
future men of action, not all uf whom 
at that lime could be readily assigned 
to particular categories. The language 
of subversion, espionage and 
homosexuality became a unique 
blend: its images were directly or 
indirectly suggestive of all or any of 
these activities. How natural, how 
inevitable, it was that same of these 
young men should go into literature 
and me arts, some into espionage and 
subversion and some into both. The 
photograph of Auden and Blunt 
embracing when the former became 
professor of poetry at Oxford in 1956 is 
visual confirmation of h literary mes- 
snge. 

Examples of the poetry I have tried 
to describe are numerous. Auden’s 
“The Secret Agent" (Poems, 1928) is 
characteristic. This sonnet begins: 
Control of the passes was, he saw, the 
key 

To this new district, but who would get 
it? 

He, the trained spy, had walked into 
the trap 

For a bogus guide, seduced with the 
old tricks. 

Although, according 10 John Fuller, 
some of the verse derives from on Old 
English poem in which a captive 
woman speaks of her unconsummated 
love for a man, it is dear that express- 
ions like “this new district" suggest, 
through the familiar metaphor otterri- 
torv, an unacceptable sexual contact 
which the “he* of the ppem has 



Don Bnchardy’s drawing of Auden In his sixtieth year. 


which the “he* of the ppem has 
allowed to be suppressed by the “old 
tricks” of convention. 

It was not the conventions nor the 
suppression which were new but the 
vocabulary and Imagery with which 
they were expressed? Similarly 'The 
Bonfires" (Poems, 1933) speaks of 


there being “no double traitor” when 
the love of “we the stubborn athletes” 
will at last be consummated. Another 

E ncm later called “Shut your Eyes and 
Ipen your Mouth” (Poems, 19311) is 
one of Auden’s most powerful express- 
ions of homosexual eroticism where 
the communication of feelings is 
achieved through the brilliance which 
the poet uses, in a ■‘metaphysical" 
witty way. the language of military 
intrigue, espionage and subversion to 
put over the frustration and ultimate 
satisfaction of forbidden love. “The 
Spy” had appeared, of course, in 
Auden's first attempt at drama, the 
post-Freudian “charade" written in 
Berlin, Paid on Both Bides, 1928. 
where social and in a sense political 
problems are shown to result from 
underlying causes of sexual repression. 

The message which Auden and the 
others communicated from Hairier 
Lane and John Layard, a message for 
al! people whether hetero or homosex- 
ual, was that we ignore at the peril of 


social and political cancer of author- 
itarianism: "authoritarian” meant for 
them, trapped in that decade, “fas- 
cist"; “communism" meant freedom. 


in its fullest sense. There seemed In 
them and indeed to such a sane 
observer as Orwell, plenty of evidence 
that the capitalist ruling-class of Bri- 
tain (from which they came) would 
choose the farmer raiher than the 
latter if pressed 10 do so by force of 
circumstance - even if it meant an 
alliance with Hitler. 

And so the language of espionage, 
as it was used In the poetry I have 
discussed, was a phenomenon which 
ultimately could not be restricted to 
literature: the poets had touched a 
hidden nerve, had, if you like, pointed 
to a future for those who saw them- 
selves cut off from the past. The 
accepted religion, social/sexual be- 
haviour, economic and class structure, 
political beliefs could be rejected, by 
the New Country poets (and before 
them the profoundly Influential Wil- 
fred Owen) or they could be attacked 
from within by others of the same 
social background: they could be used 
by being guyed, ie imitated. In a real 
sense, it was possible for such a person, 
the man who pretended, to be both 
inside and across the border. 

The author teaches in the division of 
languages at Brunei University. 


The Swinnerton-Dyer/Joseph papers has been leftoui 

Last November there was a special edition of the quaerere verurn, too. They study the forms of wmmen who can, with courage and some degree 
Cambridge University Reporter on the "Develop- things, in relation to human consciousness, as we of excellent education in lire sciences und humani- 
mont of a Strategy tor Higher Education in tne do in English., A nation must ask itself whether it ties, confront chaos, and assert against tne 


David Holbrook argues that education 
has been left out of the UGC debate 


mont of a Strategy for Higher Education in the do in English. A nation must ask itself whether It 
1980s’'. This gave the text of a letter to the vice can afford not to be respected; In the wider 

chancellor of Cambridge University from the historical perspective, for its support for the 

chairman of the University Grants Committee, search for truth. This is a question of whether it is 


wmlrman of the University Grants Committee, 
Sir Peter Swlnnerton-Dyer, which the council of 
ne senate had agreed should be published for the 
information of the university. A letter to the 
- Secretary of State from Sir Edward Parkes 
followed, together with Sir Keith Joseph’s reply. 
Comment was invited, from groups and indi-. 
vidqals;. ■ 

At first reading, the documents appear to be 
reasonable enough comments on the structure, 
and cost of university and higher education. But 
then,; once onb has read them, doubts begin to 
arise: where are the principles upon which these 
proposals for change and reduction are based? 
Where is the - idea of a university in these 

exchanges?, - . 


The answer is that there isn’t one. Despite the 
iDt? 1 u 1 l t 0 . -debate, the paper says nothing to 
which thereican he any profitable response, since 
Us discussion of higher education is not based on 


search for truth. This is a question of whether it is 
to be a civilization worthy of the name. 

Of course, there are "practical” concomitants. 
As 1 find myself often saying, the difference 
between a Japanese motorcycle and a British one 
is h difference of imagination and, with imagina- 
tion, more complex dynamics such as hope, 
morale and spirit. A mean-spirited educational 
system, manipulated by mean-spirited adminis- 
trators, will never stir up a nation to lead the 
world in anything, or even to solve its own 
problems. I lake the decline and collapse of the 
British motorcycle Industry as an example symbo- 
lic of what has happened to us over the last 30 or 
40 years. As a nation, we have become dispirited, 
materialistic, unimaginative, hedonistic, Inflexi- 


brutalities and • miseries of our world some 
confidence In humanness: in creativity, in the 
powers of mind and sensibility, in tho capacity of 
human beings to create meanings and values, and 
to take their fate upon themselves? 

And isn’t the university the plnce where young 
men and women are trained in this kind of 
confrontation with life - as teachers, doctors, 
engineers, lawyers, renders, writers, biologists, 
journalists, politicians, nnd members or an edu- 
cated public to whom issues are serious nnd values 
significant? The question to ask surely is how to 
preserve and advance our civilization nt such a 
grim time: how much can we afford to restore 


IES discussion df higher education is not based on . sensibility they are marks of our nau-eoucai on 
any. Idea of education, or, indeed, on any real :-and our mis-education. Because of this, the 
mteresUn education. : . universities should feel responsible Tor the nation- 

We. must accept nowadays that any society al decline. . ■ . , , 

must carefully consider what it can afford. But Reading the document in question, one would 
when ft pomes to estimating the size and cost of its • never Suppose that this country was in a spiritual 
cdu^tfonal system, a nation must principally ask • as well as an economic crisis. One catches from it 
itself deep.questions-such asido we want.to be a ' nosehse of the anxiety apddread of ouf time. Nor 
civilized country, or not? The questions to be ■ would one suppose -that Qurs Is an ear in which 
aftWMfW 5 bpiit hopes; knowledge, values there is a philosophical crisis, m which scicnce 
and beHefei, They are also questions of truth: seems to have stripped the world pf meaning 

varum . -And tfiey are questions of ideas. •: * while, on the other hand our study of lhe nature 
; ideas ! . of iriBn has. prpved 

- Wd. .'the trtih^. . ■ • . ' efinse of viela nn^ '.very little of the!, truth, possibly. 


British motorcycle industry as an example symbo- vitality spirit 1 ind purpose jo . ... 

lie of what has happened to us over the last 30 or There Is nothing on this subject In the dreadful- 

40 years. As a nation, we have become dispirited, document published in the University 
materialistic, unimaginative, hedonistic, Inflexi- Its approach to the probl^ is quiie sterile and 
ble and lacking in foresight. Our present econo- empty in consequence. TTic I basis ■« Jg 

mic plight is in many ways our. own fault. But appearance Is merely numerical - demography 
thwe problems are 4ward" ones of mind and ,aKb “rost-effeCliveness".^ talks 1 . about W 

sensibility they are marks of our half-education that face higher education over the next ten 
sensmmiy incy nic ii.B . ... th(t n ii thnt realv means is matters oF 


the proportion of young people given a university 
education in Britain has always been painfully 
lower than the proportion in otnci countries ana 
we begin from the rail Lire of Britain to attain a 
modern pattern of sound higher education. 

The stress on the phrase, “ vocationally re- 
levant" is one which deserves much study. It is a 
philistine expression. Whose opinion Is it thnt 
whnt will solve our problems is more young 
people trained in these limited skills? Technology 
provides tools hut in themselves technological 
developments may prove unable to save us unless 
wc have a more adequate, visionary and hopeful 
.sense of the uses to which they can be applied. 
Thai is a quest inn that belongs to the humanities. 

It could be argued that what wc need, prlmari- -. 
ly; are men and women who have some restless 
sense of how our civilization Is failing nnd how it 
might be revived and they might acquire that kind 
of discriminating sense of civil izca jieeds from 
anthropology or medicine or classics or English, 
rather: than from biotechnology or engineering. . 


that face higher education over the next ten theyi 
years”: all that really means is. matters of; occup 
administrative Organization nnd costs. 1 1 suggests draw 
wc “should think about" these Issues and invites it can e 
"general debate". What the document conveys by Tli 

its very avidity is thnt those behind it-enn find no pape: 
reason for doing anything bill cutting .education, deba 
1 Its invitation to “debate* is but an invitation to univt 
take ptfrt in self-destruction. . mtw 


There ts n great deal in George Sampson's view 
that it is the purpose of education not to prepare 
the young for their occupations, but against their 


occupation. Education today must in some ways 
draw our Inner resources by which the individual 
can endure our society. 

The disaster of the; Swinnerton-Dyer/Joseph 
papers is thnt their arguments and Invitations to 
debate are nor based upon an understanding of 
university disciplines in this way. It is this that I . 
mean when I say they display a total and , 


•; a Stropforierihnirin 


icstions to be ■ would onc ^suppose in q wh j c h sc i cnce what sticks our prominently from the docu- • disastrous lack of interest in education. So they 1 

fons 8 of V trofo- seemsuf have stopped the world pf meaning memis^ the calculation that slzeOt the universities cannot approach the question as It nmst^bc 
ions of truth. seems 10 nave w . y . na . ur i will not be based on any Idea of n university or. framed: can we afford not to train our 'best minds? 

it mnypf Wag. ■ estimolionof what such n centre conlrihutesto . Once it is put like that . ofcourso. the futility of the 
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The Eastern front 
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The Road to Berlfn: Stalin's war with 
Germany, volume I wo 
by John Erickson 
Weidenfeld and Nlcolson, £20.fXl 
ISBN 0297 77238 4 

There is an awful magnificence about 
the Russian campaign of 1942-5 which 
catches the imagination, attracted and 
repelled by the sheer scale of events on 
the Eastern front. 

Afler turning the tide of Hitlerite 
Germany - as Stalin liked to descrihe it 
-at Stalingrad, the Soviet war machine 
spent the next two years fighting its 
way back across the devastated and 
tortured lands of western Russia, 
across Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia and 
into Germany itself, before Anally 
breaking Into the wolf’s lair in Ann! 
1945. Ten million Germans were kil- 
led, wounded, went missing or were 
captured on (he Russian Front; Rus- 
sian casualties were considerably grea- 
ter. A brief visit to Berlin gives a very 
accurate picture of (he Anal stage of 
this vast effort: parts of west Berlin 
survived the battering of Allied bom- 
bers, but enst Berlin was beaten flat in 
the drive to the Reichstag and Hitler's 
bunker. Written large, this Is probably 


had netted 86,000 Germans; actually , 

there were some 240,000. who were - a failure ofSovict intelligence (about 
ground down by an attacking force of which generally there is little in this 
218.000 Russians. This is the first book, though that is perhaps not 


Germans to put up such a stiff defence 
- a failure ofSovict intelliaence (about 


the received picture that most people 
have of the campaign: that a German 
army greatly inferior to the Russian 


hordes, and hindered by the Filhrer at 
every turn, fought a lengthy and skilful 
rearguard action which held the Rus- 
sians away from Germany until the last 
great climacteric swept all away. 

This misleading picture has come 
Into being partly through a western 


■tendency to see Stalingrad os a "turn- 
ing-point". With the inexorability of a 
pendulum the Wehrmacht swung for- 
ward Into Russia until it met with a 
- decisive check; then, Just as inexorably 
but rather more slowly, the pendulum . 
swung back again as (he Germans 
retreated across eastern Europe into 
the very heart of the Reich. It is also 
the result of the preponderance of 
German memoirs, and therefore of a 
Wehrmacht perspective. With little 
more available to the English-speaking 
reader than Seaton’s closelydetailcd - 
but still valuable - military analysis and 
a handful of Russian memoirs ■ in 
translation, it has been difficult to 
correct this picture. Now John Erick- 
son has brought his work on Stalin's 
war with Germany to a triumphant 
; conclusion with a magisterial and aii-i 
thpritailve study of the second phase! or 
the war. With its aid we can take, stack ; ■ 

; and .from its findings we can ask new : 

■ : questions. . ; ' . 

; When : the ■ Russians ' encircled Stn- 

' {Ingrad, on 2Z NOvember 1942 their 
Intelligence service estimated that they 


instance of a major corrective which 
holds good almost until the last page: 
the Russians only enjoyed an over- 
whelming material and numerical 
advantage in the closing stages of the 
war. The modern commander looks 
for a three-to-one superiority if his 
attack is to be successful, but Stalin’s 
generals had far most of the time to 
work with much less leeway. 

Stalingrad, as John Erickron wisely 
points out, determined that Russia 
would survive the German onslaught. 
It did not determine Germany's de- 
feat. In 1943 Stalin planned to drive 
west on all fronts, recapturing lost 
territory and destroying enemy forces, 
but wos persuaded - uncharacteristi- 
cally - to stand on the defensive and 
await Hitler's blow at Kursk. This was 
n far more important battle for the Red 
Army than Stalingrad had been, for it 
demonstrated that a full-blooded Ger- 
man offensive could be stopped in its 
tt'afcks. Thereafter Stalin drove his 
armies forward in “an admixture of 
attrition and aggressiveness" to recov- 
er Kiev and part of the Ukraine. 
Always over-ambitious, he had also 
wanted Belorussia before the year’s 
end, but that was simply beyond the 
capacity of his armies. 

After clearing his flanks over the 
winter, an operation which relieved 
Leningrad and brought the Red 
Armies to the borders or Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia, Stalin decided that 
his summer offensive for 1944 would 
drive due west on Warsaw, recovering 
Belorussia and destroying the central 
German army group. Gehlen’s much- 
vaunted intelligence service, Foreign 
Armies East, slipped badly heTe, fore- 
casting the main German attack furth- 
er south in Galicia; indeed, another of 
the revisions which this book will force 
Is over the supposed efficiency of that . 
agency, which got things wrong far too 
often. In June and July I he Red Army 
crashed through Poland towards the 
Vistufa, but on July 31 it ran into heavy 
German opposition cast of the city, 
just as it was running out of steam.. 
Two days later, Warsaw rose in dis- 
astrous revolt. 

It is difficult not to And one’s 
emotions encaged by the events of 
August 1944; reading the Ales of 
wireless messages broadcast by the 
Polish Home. Army has reduced. at 
least one respected historian of the . 
Second World War .to tears. Herb ■ 
Professor Erickson has wise words to 
say, which partially - but by no means' 

, wholly - exonerate the Russians. Sta- 
Uh clearly hoped and expected to take 
Warsaw *’off the match*, anticipating 
its fall to n Soviet coup-de-mnin by 
about August 6. He did not expect the 


book, though that is perhaps not 
surprising). Once stalled, Stalin's 
armies were in no position to mount a 
new operation for some time; Koniev 
was struggling unsuccessfully to break 
through to the Slovak rising, and heavy 
Fighting on the Gulf of Riga had stayed 
the Russian advance there too. The 


efforts to sustain it horn September 13 
in the meantime, the Russians oppo- 
site Warsaw lost 123,000 men. Of 
course, Bor-Komorowski's failure 
helped Stalin some way along the road 
to resolving the issue of the postwar 
Polish Hovcrnmcnt, although it was 
probably less signiAcant than some 
western historians have supposed. It is 
hard to belter Professor Erickson's 
conclusion on this sad episode: "Polish 
rashness and icy Soviet calculation 
combined in their own way to produce 
tire monstrous wreckage of Warsaw, 
but this was not all Soviet deceit (or if it 
was, the reckoning wos even grimmer) 

. . The Russians did not succeed in 
taking Warsaw until January 17. 1945. 

In. the last months of 1944 Bulgaria 
came over to the Russians without 
firing a shot and Rumania fell after a 
brief fight which triggered an internal 
coup and toppled marshal Antonescu. 
Belgrade and Riga both fell in Octo- 
ber. but Stalin then launched a series 
of fruitless attacks on Budapest against 
Malinovskii's advice. This, together 
with a heavy German counter-attack in 
Hungary, delayed Stalin's plans for the 
last assault on Berlin, which he had 
hoped to take by the end of February. 
Stalin wanted the city, but bis armies 
had been fighting non-stop for twenty 
months. To secure the prize, he re- 
sorted to a double deceit. In reply to a 
telegram from Eisenhower on March 
28, 1945 informing him that the Allies 
were npt striking for Berlin, he ptated 
that Berlin has lost its former 
strategic importance". On the same 
day - April 1, appropriately - he read 
out to ms assembled commanders a 
fake telegram to the effect that the 
Allies were about to make a major 
thrust for Berlin. Stalin's Anal step was 
to mobilize the rivalry between the twq 
Front commanders driving on. Berlin, 
Zhukov and Koniev, by refusing to 
decide which of them should take the 
city. Racing each other, the two mar- 
shals lashed their troops to the limit. 
Kopiev. proved the more skilful, and 
his success drove Zhukov to batter his 
why Into Berlin from the east, gaining 
from Stalin the honour of raising the 
red flag over the. Reichstag. 

The war, and Stalin's conduct of it, is 
the central theme of this study, and 
there is much in it of great interest on 
Stalin's methods as military common- 





May 1945. The Soviet banner flies over the Reichstag In Berlin. 


der and on his relations with his 
generals - and a tantalizing hint that 
rivalry was a characteristic not just of 
highest echelons and something which 
had a considerable effect on the Red 
Army’s performance, not always to the 
good. Alongside runs a parallel treat- 
ment of Stalin's political actions as 
warlord, dealing with Roosevelt and 
Churchill as well as with Djilas, Tito, 
Mikolajczyk and the rest. In the pre- 
sence of such h rich feast It seems 
churlish to ask for more, but Professor 
Erickson is notably cagey about Rus- 
sian casualty figures. Most striking Is 
the absence of any extended treatment 
of intelligence in relation to battle - 
something which is currently preoc- 
cupying western historians of the 
Second World War. Did the Russians 
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lizaitions which finally swamped the * these fateful institution* H!r 5 * ^attack, and Soviet doctrine is 
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out, In this sense “strategic theory" is 
merely the window-dressing for a 
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Soviet Union seems even less 
in the United States to fight a 
ed nuclear war. Yet war plans 
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ever capture an ENIGMA machine? 
and if so, what did they do with it? If 
anyone in the West knows the answers 
to these questions, it is John Erickson. 
For many years the Russians have 
confided in him to an unexampled 
degree, granting him interviews and 
showing him documents denied to 
other western historians. They ought 
to be well pleased with the result, and 
we may be grateful for it. This is a book 
of the very highest quality, disting- 
uished by its lucidity and by its scholar- 
ly detachment. It will be the authorita- 
tive work on Stalin’s war for many 
years to come. 

John Gooch is senior lecturer in history 
at the University of Lancaster. 

flight-times that can attack enemy 
command centres - just the weapons 
both sides are now deploying; and ne 
supports this with a recommendation 
for unilateral declarations of "no urst 
strikes against national command «n- - 

tres” - just the sort of military confi- 
dence-building iheasure neither sine 
seems presently able to contemplate. 

As ever the problems, and their 
solutions, are. not primary technical: 
they are the human questions of wis- 
dom i political acumen, -perception, 

interest, and fear., Many people have 
come to believe, not entirely without 
reason, that what they have to rear m 
the nuclear age is not Mars, the warrior 
god, but Murphy, whose law g° ve ™ s 
technology and organizations, ano 
who decrees that if a thing can go 
■ wrong it will, when you least expect . » 
to, Bracken has related this fear to the 
management of nuclear forces, and no 
has shown that the road to nuclear 
disaster is being paved with plenty o [ 
good intentions, clever technology, 
and strategic rationality. . . 

His book reinforces one s belief tnai 
‘nuclear technology, arid the dynamics 
of ltd '.commoner and control, have 
conspired to deprive the words war , 
“sttatcgyVand “weapon" of thelr 
• former .connbtatioas or reasonable in \ 

sfrumentallty. ' '• ' . ^ 

ifen Booth ^ 

KpnBooth Is senior lecturer hi to 1 ***' 
Hanoi politics at University .f 0 !W‘ ’ 
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Building 
on Keynes 

The Economics of Supply and Demand 
by Lawrence R. Klein 
Blackwell, £15.00 

IS BN 0631 131558 

The economics of Keynes, as it was 
developed by his postwar followers, 
concentrated on the demand for goods 
and services and had less to say about 
the conditions that affect supply. 
Lawrence Klein is one of the greatest 
of the American Keynesians, winner 
of the Nobel Prize in 1980, and a 
pioneer of systematic model-building 
and economic forecasting in the 
Keynesian tradition. His empirical 
work has been extremely influent ial, in 
this country as well as the United 
States. In this book he is arguing that a 
Keynesian understanding of demand 
must be complemented by a parallel 
treatment of supply. 

The flrst three chapters are the 
Royer lectures delivered in 1981 (and 
for that reason a little dated now). 
Lecture material also appears in other 
chapters. This makes For relatively 
easy reading, although the level of 
technical expertise required from the 
reader varies somewhat. 

Few would deny that exclusive 
emphasis on demand could lead to a 
very partial understanding of econo- 
mics, poor forecasts and bad policy 
advice. It seems that neglect of supply 
is especially damaging when the focus 
of attention is medium-term (say five 
years ahead) rather than short-term 
(say one year ahead) although this is 
not a distinction made in this book. It 
would be very useful to know for 
example how much a given volume of 
extra Investment now in plant and 
machinery would add to the produc- 
tive capacity of the economy in a few 
years’ time. Yet it is surprisingly 


difficult to put numbers on such 
apparently straightforward rela- 
tionships. It is very important to know 
how significant an effect cuts in taxa- 
tion might have on the supply of labour 
or the intensity of work effort and 
willingness to take risks. Existing eco- 
nomic models give, at best, incomplete 
answers to these very important ques- 


tions. Klein is right to emphasize the 
need for careful empirical work as a 
basis for answering them, rather than 
prejudice or casual observation. One 
hopes that his optimism about the 


results of using the same econometric 
methods to investigate supply as have 
helped us to understand demand is also 
justified. We are not, in this study, 
shown the evidence to support it. 

Much of the material in these lec- 
tures is defensive. Keynesianism is 
seen as under attack on three sides: 
from the monetarists, the believers in 
“rational expectations” and from the 
self-styled “supply-siders" who see the 
solution to all, or most, problems in a 
lower rate of taxation. The plea to 
build on the successes of Keynesian- 

On their 
own feet 

The Political Economy of Nationalism 
by Dudley Seers 

Oxford University Press, £15.00 and 
£6.95 

ISBN 0 19 828456 X and 828473 X 

The editorial claim that this book is a 
“fitting memorial to the life and work 
of Dudley Seers” is unfortunate, for 
the work turns out to be lightweight. It 
is based on several conference papers 
and articles, written in recent years, 
which the author revised, arranged 
and supplemented to form a whole that 
is coherent but not profound. 

By his own admission, the connect- 
ing thread in Seers's thought on econo- 
mic development was nationalism, 
accepted as not only a growing but also 
a welcome force in world affairs. The 
desirability followed from an elitist 
perception of national independence 


ism, rnthcr than discard it in favimr of 
these iiver-siinplilkij alternatives, is 
effectively made. Klein and Ins friends 
were clearly having a very tuugli lime 
in 1981. One hopes that developments 
in the American economy since then 
have made them feel things arc going 
rather more their way. 

There is much in this book which 
Klein's many sympathizers in this 
country will applaud There is not 
much, however, which will he new tu 
them. Some of the techniques sug- 
gested here for the modelling of supply 
nave been in use in large econometric 
models since the 1960s. Ii would be 
interesting to know how successful 
they have hecn. Can we now explain 
the slow-down of productivity growth 
in the 1970s using these techniques? 
Were economists able to predict it 
before the event? Was a recovery of 
productivity growth in this country in 
Ihe 1980s also predictable? The de- 
composition of total output into many 
industrial sectors, as propused by 
Klein, results in very large and compli- 
cated models. This elaboration ccr- 


as a condition of human fulfilment, as 
well as from an aversion tu Ihe "drab 
uniformity” of a supranat ional culture. 
Hie growth of national feeling is 
attributed in this honk to “the world 
crisis of the 1970s”, which, by allegedly 
showing world output to be cun- 
strained by resources, notably of oil 
and food-producing capacity, dispelled 
the illusion of an international com- 
munity of Interests and demonstrated 
the wisdom of mccantilist axioms. 

There are, of course, longer running 
sources of nationalism in many parts of 
the world than the rise in oil prices, 
such as the disintegration of empires 
after 1918 and after 1945; and the 
recently heightened sense of national 
identity of businesses and trade unions 
in Europe and America might be 
thought to rest on nothing more than 
the desire of vested interests to acquire 

g rotection when times are bad. Even 
eers was none too serious about the 
contemporary ■ manifestations of 


nationalism in European countries, for 
he blithely proposed, in the concluding 
section of this nook, construction Df an 


“extended nationality” in a regional 
bloc which might contain not only the 


liiinlv h.iv its value in ileluilcil indust- 
rial forecasting, hut one c. in not be so 
sure that it is necessary to the cxpl.tnu- 
ti»n of supply in aggiegaie. 

'Ihe policy conclusions, of which 
there arc plenty in this bonk, will be 
familiar enough, at least In a British 
audience: more industrial I raining, 
more incentive to the right kind o( 
investment, "portable" pensions and 
so on. with incomes policy "in re- 
serve”. These may all be wise recom- 
mendations, hut it cannot he said that 
they urc derived with great rigour or 
persuasiveness in this book from an 
understanding of supply side be- 
haviour. In brief, Klein points out one 
direction in which applied macroeco- 
nomics might well advance. That adv- 
ance will not be made easily, and most 
of the work is still to do. 


Andrew Britton 

Andrew Britton is director of the 
National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. 


enlarged European Community but 
also the Soviet satellites in Eastern 
Europe, Scandinavia anil perhaps 
even European Russia. Drab uni- 
formity seemingly could be tolerated 
so long as it was not American. 

In the Third World, Seers seems to 
have taken it for granted Hint national 
autonomy was a condition of (or even 
implied) social and economic improve- 
ment, and much of this book is con- 
cerned with analysing the limitations 
that might unfortunately be placed an 
a country’s “room to manoeuvre" by 
its size, natural resources, location and 
international connexions. Political 
leaders are adjured to make the best of 
what their countries have, as Dom 
Mintoff did in Malta. !n ihe longer 
term, the room to manoeuvre can oe 
enlarged by increasing national self- 
sufficiency in food ana energy, build- 
ing up military power (sometimes 
implying encouragement of popula- 
tion growth), fostering patriotism, and 
excluding foreign influences. Seers 
had a lively horror of foreign cultures 
and technologies: “In all fields, im- 
ported tastes, techniques and theories 
can do profound damage, if they are 


allowed tu." 

It is astonishing that advice so 
closely resembling the prescriptions 
current in Mussolini's Italy should 
have been thought constructive. Seers 
deplored the growth of repressive 


government in developing countries; 
human rights arc the one ground on 
which he thought external intervention 
in national affairs to be justified; yet 
the association of authoritarian rule 
with Ihe promotion of nationalist 
ideology and military power appears 
not to have occurred to him. He 
thought a world of “de-linkcd” nation- 
al economies could be not only more 
prosperous and just -itself a sufficient- 
ly extraordinary conclusion - but also 
freer than the world of unregulated 
multilateral trade and payments which 
the makers of the Bretton Woods 
agreements tried to create, and which 
he chose to term “the nco-colonial 
system”. 

There was not much room in Scers's 
scheme of thought for personal ambi- 
tions and achievements, save for those 
of political leaders. As he saw it, 
human aspirations were to be fulfilled 
within the framework of government 
policies - the more thoroughgoing in 
their consequences and the mure inde- 

E endem of outside influences, the 
etter. Was this intensely illiberal 
conception of human progress the 
price paid for thirty yean spent in 
official consultancy work and aid mis- 
sions In nearly forty countries? One 
suspects it was rather the intellectual 
baggage with which Seers began his 
distinguished career as a development 
expert. 

Douglas Rimmer 

Douglas Rinuner is director of the 
Centre of West African Studies at the 
University of Birmingham. 

Long-term Unemployment and 
Labour Markets is a report by Michael 


Based on a survey of over 4000 people 
interviewed over 18 months, the report 
looks at the job-seeking behaviour of 
the long-term unemployed and discus- 
ses the sources of long-term unemploy- 
ment. 
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Occupied 

Germany 

The French Revolution in Germany: 
occupation and resistance In the 
Rhineland, 1792-1802 
By T. C. W. Blonnlng 
Oxford University Press. £22.50 
ISBN U 19822564 4 

Europe's reaction to the French Re- 
volution has never ceased to fascinate 
historians. The impact of events in 
France on the other continental states 

• during the 1790s was sufficiently exten- 
sive. varied, and in places uncertain 
not to inhibit intelligent speculation. 

Since 1945 two principal at (erupts 
have been made to portray this re- 
sponse to accord with prevailing poli- 
tical ideologies. The first of these, the 
thesis uf an "Atlantic" or “Democra- 
tic" revolution advanced in the 1950s 
and I9fi0s by M. J names Godcchoi 
and Professor R. R. Palmer, never 
secured wide acceptance <md. in pas- 
sing. Dr Biiinning drives n few more 
nails into the coffin. The principal 
purpose of The French Revolution in 
Germany, however, is tn tackle a more . 
recent, and considerably more signifi- 
cant. distortion: the obsession with an 
indigenous radical movement in the 
Rhineland. 

Thisquesl fur the German Jacobins 
has been enthusiastically undertaken 
by scholars in Enst and West Ger- 
many. particularly during the Inst de- 
cade. Heinrich Schccl and Walter 
Grab, together with their numerous 
acolytes and disciples, have vigorously 
championed the idea that these radic- 
als were the forebears of modern 
[East] German democracy. Their 
emphasis on the central role and 

• contemporary importance of the 
Rhenish Jacobins has not gone unchal- 
lenged. but doubting voices have 
largely been silenced by the strident 
ana uncompromising way in which this 
thesis has been advanced. Purveyors of 
inconvenient historical facts have been 
withcrijigly dismissed by Professor 
Sclteel as "source fetishists". 

Dr Blanning has clearly been ex- 
asperated by much of this writing. In 
this vigorous, combative and vividly- 
written book he takes up the cudgel 
against Scheel and his followers. To 
support this attack he deploys a not- 
ably wide range of sources: over n 
down archives scattered, throughout 
the Rhineland as well as those orParis 
and Vienna have been consulted, 
together with a wide range of printed 
documents and secondary studies. The ' 
client of his research enables him to 

■ • do Justice, perhaps for the first time, to' 
the- two dimensions of the story i. the ] 


absorbed must alien lion . Dr Hkmning 
sets out nlmig a distinct path. The 
siihtitic provides the key to his book: 
the physical impact of the revolution, 
during the decade between the initial 
occupation in 1792 and the final 
annexation of the reft hank in IKH2. is 
for him decisive. The Rhineland's 
response, he believes, was determined 
primarily by the presence of a large 
and undisciplined army. At its peak in 
the mid [790s the French army in the 
region was around 25IUHM) strong 
(including non-combat an is) and could 
not he supported by a bankrupt gov- 
ernment in Paris. Looting and requisi- 
tioning became ubiquitous mid con- 
tinuous. 

The behaviour of the French army 
intensified the strong emotional ana 
economic tics which bound Rhine- 
landers to their old regime. The des- 
truction which resulted from the 
occupation was an a scale unparalleled 
since the darkest days of tnc Thirty 
Years War, and it confirmed ordinary 


V 


Rhinelanders in their hostility to the 
French liberators. Their resentment 
was increased by the economic col- 
lapse which the occupation caused and 
by the revolution’s rclieious policies 
which naturally offended the predomi- 
nantly Catholic Rhineland. 

DrBiuiuiing's central thesis is that 
the army, while making French 
annexation possible, also made civilian 
government impossible. Political in- 
stability in Pans produced frequent 
changes in personnel in the Rhineland, 
and this did nothing to advnnce the 
prospects of success for France's policy 
of freedom by compulsion. Within a 
few years liberation had become cx- 

P loiintion, and the sheer size of the 
rcnch army ensured that the demands 
were on a completely new scale. The 
“exploitation, repression and corrup- 
tion" that characterized French rule 
soon completed the alienation of most 
Germans, and by the late 1790s it 
alienated many of the radicals as well. 
This sombre examination of the 
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. perspectives of the French occupiers t ‘ : ’ -■ 

. pnd of dhtj- Germans • who endured f ' 2 

. occupation. The 'result- is one of the t ■. I] 

.'tno'sl im porta tit contributions to later' [ «. M 


v aghjeeiil h-cq nlu ry European history 
, to' do' published In' recent years. 

' . /. TWs boob marks a funner signifi* 
cant shift in emphasis In studies of the 
vr- i French Revolution's impact on Ger- 
many, Traditionally, most, attention 
; was given |o ideas, to the initial 
. . enthusiasm of a generation of intellec- 
tuals headed Jiy Gbethc and to the' way 
• in Which they were disillusioned. More 
: recently the 1 German radicals haix 




record of the occupying l ; rcnch regime 
prepares the ground for a frontal 
assault on the importance of German 
Jacobinism. Dr Blanning's book 
makes clear the small number of 
radicals and their isolation. The Ger- 
man Jacobins were always less numer- 
ous and less important than their 
recent historians nave suggested: in 
this connexion. Dr Blanning's notable 
review article (Historical Journal, vol 
23, 1980) is the essential complement 
tn his book. Disillusioned by the 
behaviour of the French, the radicals 
were none the less trapped' in a 
marriage of political convenience r nd 
remained tied to the occupying regime 
throughout the 1790s. 

Dr Blanning's study illuminates 
many facets of French, German and 
European history in the 1790s. His 
description of the activities of the 
French army of occupation is a signifi- 
cant contribution to military history 
while he also provides a novel and 
intriguing perspective on the instabii- 


All her 
worldly 
goods 


Wives and Property 
by Lee Holcombe 
Martin Robertson, £17.50 
ISBN0855206071 

Millicent Fawcett, one of the leading 
figures in (he movement for the reform 
ot the married women's property law 
had her purse snatched by a thief; 
when she appeared in court to testify 
against him she heard him being 
charged with "stealing from the person 
of Millicent Fawcett a purse containing 
£1 18s 6d. the property of Henry 
Fawcett". Long afterwards she recaf- 




^ lx !f e S tl V ce ? tMr ? English woman, In plain but fashionable dress. 

H 0, 5? ln drawing, ^ dating tom around 1540, is taken from Jane 
AsHelford s volume on the sixteen th-cenlury in Batsford’s Visual 
History of Costume series. The book costs £9.95. 


£1 18s 6d. the property of Henry 
Fawcett". Long afterwards she recal- 
led "I felt as if Ihad been charged with 
theft myself*. 

The main theme of this book is the 
struggle during the nineteenth Centura 
for the reform of the married women's 
property law. It traces the develop- 
ment of the groups which campaigned 
for this major legal change and con- 
tains an excellent analysis of the va- 
rious proposals which they and others 
put forward. 

It begins with a description of the 
legal and practical problems faced by 
wives under a legal system which 
regarded them as having no legal 
personality independent of that of 
their husbands. Tnese difficulties wore 
so great In relation to property and 
earnings that the reform of the married 
women's property law was seen as the 
first practical step in the emancipation 
of women. 

.. When a wife- earned money it auto- 
matically became the property of her 
husband. Even Mrs Gaskeli com- 
plained thqt her husband had received 
and used some of the proceeds from 
; her books. Many more women were 
working in response to the changing 
economic and social climate-and they 
; felt they had a right to control their 
earnings. By 185l; welj over three 
quarters of- a million married women 
were working, representing nearly a 
quarter of nil women employed. These 
working wives were mostly poorer 
women but the relatively small but 
growing number of middle-class 


lty of French government in the 1790* 
One particular merit of this study is iu 
awareness of the broader perspective 
Developments in the Rhmelaiul arc 
compared with other occupied areas 
such as Belgium or Italy. 

This hook brings us a stage nearer a 
satisfactory study of French military 
expansion in the 17911s and the resist- 
ance which it encountered un d 
aroused, and it immediately becomes 
required reading for all historians of 
the French Revolution. It provides the 
necessary antidote to the more extra- 
vagant claims recently put forward for 
the German Jacobins, and does so with 
humour and tian\ but Dr Blanning had 
better not meet Professor Scheel on a 
dark night! 


H. M. Scott 

H. M. Scott is lecturer in modern 
history at the University of St nndrews. 


women among them used every means 
available to them to publicize the 
injustices. 

The celebrated Caroline Sheridan 
(Mrs George Norton) was such a 
woman. Her husband abducted their 
three sons while she was visiting her 
brother and then advertised in the 
papers that she had left him and that he 
would not be responsible for her debts. 
He retained and sold all her persona] 
effects, many of which had been 
bought from the proceeds of her own 
writing. This drove her to begin her 
first campaign to reform the property 
laws ana she inspired many others, 
including the unconventional Barbara 


■) ■ (jjaremjon and (he English Revolution' 
by ft. W/Hditls 1 
:i;. : Chfttto:&‘ Wjli'dus*' £30.(10 




therefore : with some -enthusiasm .that 
ohe opens the. ’•first full biography'.* of 
Clatjeftdo^.for nearly 150 years, espe- 
cially: When the author’s dccJ&red pur- 
pose is "to go rather beyond Ihe.limils 
of- biography in order to [ relate -fife . 
carboppr the Earl of Clafendbn.tb tbe>' ; 
world of thought m|d 'action m which ; 
jfcliyed;* W, ^ 
y such eritjiusiasm is 


on. Laud gs-ian 

1 ^TO^^hatf jfftst ■artdfihlrifibaraft^ 


manoeuvred .-tp . silence: : Moderate : 
, voices is more convincing thart bther . 
..ohad table, evaluations. Butbvepill'the 
. account rests upon tdo little rdseareh, 

■ ‘and rayfeaU insufficient familiarity with.' 

■fr ^h rk '^[ his f? ri , nns (™ch asf joha 
Morrill, Clive Holmes and WlJliani ». 
, j,wnon 0 who; have Jlluhiinated civli 


wdr. studies. The political jddgnfentt 
are often ihakyrtbe: necessary injtqbil- 
tty- «>?:■ faction,', tire 1 inevitability, : of 
Rostoretion, 'the .. belief -that. In - tho> 

J sevemeemh wnluryj the-sludy of his-, , 
' ' y qiies-y 


relationship between Hyde’s expert 
laficeapi-hnd: reactions .and -hisfnter 
rdcolleetiaii and jelation of them in the 
\HiStory&:\f, seldom squarely tackled. 

;• As- a , result the 'question remains, 
.wnethef- : the consistency underlying 
Hyde s political values from the 1630s 
. [Q the 660s is the accurate account of . 
hls.poLiical .visjqn and role in events, 1 i 
,or tnd. product 6f effective sdlf-justi J 1 
" ■ficahon os well as a selective memory,! •• 
, :" 1 ^ Harris’s biography, in- other : 

: words,- is a running commentary on 

; : .SSra4>ft ^ W Htooty of fa 

- Rebellion which arc novyhere 

superficial 

criticism: Such a MWllflPntnMi nan 'Ua 1 ■' 


fl-xb^nplipatcd 

;ioi 


*i felicitous : of . ■/'*' 
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Leigh-Smith who formed a committee 
to reform the laws relating to married 
women. When they set out to reform 
the property laws, ft was the beginning 
of an organized feminist movement 
which included many of the outstand- 
ing women writers, artists, education- 
ists and hostesses of the time. Ms 
Holcombe briefly describes these lead- 
ing figures and analyses the reasons for 
their participation. 

She then outlines their campaign in 
some detail, relating it to contempor- 
ary political economic and social de- 
velopments. Their first step, the pre- 
sentation of a petition to Parliament in 
1856, gained them the support of many 
influential men who were pledged to 
fight the women's battle in the legisla- 
ture. However, the first reform, the 
Divorce Act 1857, was not passed as a 
result of their work. Although it 
represented nn important step for 
women's emancipation, it was limited 
in its effect upon the property laws 
during marriage. Under its provisions 
any woman who obtained a decree of 
judicial separation or a divorce 
obtained the property rights of an 
unmarried woman. 

One of the consequences of this Act 
was to slow down the impetus for 
change in the law relating to a wife s 
property rights within marriage. It was 
not until the 1860s, with the reorga- 
nization of the group and the support 
of such figures as J. S. Mill, that the 
movement revived. 

The renewed campaign had a tem- 
porary setback with the passage of the 
inadequate Married Women’s Proper- 
ty Act 1870 and it was not until 
that the campaign was completed wiui 
the adoption o7 all the committee s 
proposals in the Act of that ycar. Tms 
gave married women the same rights 
over property as unmarried women 
and established that hlisband and wife 
should have separate interests in prop- 
erty. The Times commented “January 
I, 1883 is a great date in the„annals ot 
married women. What emancipation is 
this". , . 

It was mpre than a great legal victory 
in the’ long struggle to give women 
equal rights because it represented the 
first major ihovemerit led and directea 
by women fqr their own emancipation. 
Tne group developed into an 
politically awarp organization able to 
exploit any opportunity available to 
promote -its cause. Ms Holcombe asxs 
why succeeded so long before tnc 
suffrage campaign and decides that it 
tyas the unity of purpose and tactics 
together with the extensive male sup- 
port which Jed tolhe earlier success or 
thd property reform group. . . . 

‘ i Tnis is a scholarly ; histpneal; and 
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Ants, bees 
and wasps 

Social Insects: ecology 
and behavioural biology 
byM.V. Brian 

Chapman & Hall, £25.00 and £12.95 
ISBN 0412 22920 X and 22930 7 

Social insects have always fascinated 
man. Research has continued to in- 
crease in recent years, providing many 
interesting discoveries and ideas that 
have found wide application. 

in examining the current state of our 
knowledge of all those insects that 
have attained higher social organiza- 
tions involving caste differentiation 
(that is, ants, honeybees, stingless 
bees, bumblebees, social wasps and 
termites). Dr Brian considers the rela- 
tionship of social communities to food 
supply and competition in the environ- 
ment; the growth, development and 
differentiation of populations within 
colonics; colony reproduction and dis- 
peisal; species coexistence; behaviour 
of a colony's individual members; 
means of communication between 
members; and the origins of sociality. 
There can be few biologists competent 
to provide a balanced survey of such a 

Shades of 
Darwinism 

The Eclipse of Darwinism : 
anti-Darwinian evolution theories 
In (he decades around 1900 
byPeler J. Bowler 
Johns Hopkins University 
Press, £19.50 

ISBN Q 8018 2932 1 

Nothing gpes out of date faster than 
science, unless it be histories of science 
written from the perspective of current 
scientific knowledge. The dangers of 
such evaluations are all too apparent in 
the older historical literature, where 
judgments often shift radically from 
decade to decade simply to meet the 
demands of the latest scientific dis- 
coveries. One of the classic instances 
of thii can be found in discussions of 

S t-Darwinian evolutionary theory. 

although Charles Darwin's theory 
of evolution by natural selection is 
today a focus of intense historical 
attention, its place in history has not 
always been so secure. In 1903 one 
German naturalist stood at 77re Death- 
bed of Darwinism , while two decades 
later historian of biology Eric Nor- 
denskittld believed that the corpse 
would never be revived. 

These criticisms are representative 
of a widespread anti-Darwinian move- ’ 
ment in the twenty years on either side 
of 1900. Within two decades of the 
publication of the Origin of Species in 
1859, the book's theories had been 
subjected to sustained criticism and a 
host.r of alternative evolutionary 
mechanisms had been put forward. 
Apparently Darwin had succeeded 
[n converting the world to evolution, 
but natural selection seemed unlikely 
to stand the test of time. Only.in the 
. 1930s, with the marriage oT Mendelian 
genetics and selectionist ideas In the 
modem "synthetic theory" of evolu- 
tion, d|d Darwinian fortunes revive. 

.. This tum-of-the-century “eclipse" 
of natural selection has continued to 
cast- a strong shadow over modem 
historical stuajes. In general, accounts 
of evolutionary theory after 1859 have 
, toen.of two lands: some examine the 
Orfglh’R immediate reception, while 
™ others nlcic- up the .story a few 
ch for the roots 
These elements 

.b in an obvious 

Way (o modem Ideas have been almost 
(^Ignored-' , 

r Peter Bowler’s hew study of late. 
JJ'hofeqnth-cetitury ' and early, twen- 
"th-centurjr. . evolutionary theories 
t^flUs^ari! important gap in the 
; ot science:: It gives an indis- 
le .topr .-through - the primary 
sources. Tana will be valued 
. au ’Jar. its': exposition of the; 
9a? interrelationships and u|ti“. 


wide field. Dr Brian is one of them. 

He assumes that the reader will have 
a basic knowledge of social insect 
biology and wherever possible tends to 
concentrate on reporting the latest 
work and to quote just sufficient from 
older reference material for the reader 
to obtain an entry into past literature. 
To give two examples: although bee 
dance communication is not described 
in any detail, the relevant section 
concentrates on problems associated 
with recent experimental procedures 
in testing the effectiveness of com- 
munication; and the discussion of the 
inhibition of queen production in hon- 
eybee colonies is confined mostly to 
publications from 1979 and later, on 
the source of the inhibitory chemical 
involved and how it is distributed. 
About half of the references in the 
extensive bibliography were published 
in the past five or six years. Despite 
this, the book gives a wide, thorough 
coverage and I cannot find any subject 
of particular interest to me that is not 
mentioned. Furthermore, a subject is 
often enriched by being presented in a 
wide context, with an originality of 
thought that is both constructive and 
stimulating. Indeed, the book has 
encouraged me to rethink a number of 
traditionally accepted concepts. 

Although Dr Brian's book is not 
concerned with the economic import- 
ance of the social insects, the informa- 
tion it contains is vital in developing 
more efficient means of controlling 
those species that become pests in 
various parts of the world by des- 
troying man's buildings and eating his 
field produce, or in encouraging more 


efficient use of those that pollinate our 
agricultural and horticultural crops. 

The bonk will be valuable fnr under- 
graduates. and especially so fnr post- 
graduates, established research wink- 
ers and university teachers, many of 
whom will appreciate the succinct 
discussions of topical subjects such as 
foraging strategics (beesj. foraging 
trails (ants), microclimate regulation 
(bumblebees), caste control (wasps 
and ants) and social evolution mechan- 
isms. During recent years the import- 
ance of pheromones (chemicals sec- 
reted by animals to influence the 
behaviour of others of the same spe- 
cies) in the control and organization of 
social insect communities has become 
increasingly apparent; and it is particu- 
larly pleasing to see the reference 
matenal on pheromones surveyed 
under such diverse subjects as foraging 
trails, colony defence, caste control, 
mating and swarming. 

Many of those studying social insects 
soon become specialized in one insect 
group, and because of the overwhelm- 
ing literature they can lose sight of the 
latest trends in other jgroups. I would 
strongly recommend that they read Dr 
Brians book from cover to cover, both 
to widen their horizons and to obtain a 
clear picture of how their own special- 
ity and research fits in with more 
general concepts. 

John B. Free 



Sound 

advice 

Guide to Good Programming Practice 
(second edition) 

edited by Brian Meek, Patricia Heath 

and NIckRushby 

Ellis Hnrwood: Wiley, £8.5(1 

ISB N 085312 554 6 

The widespread use of Basic on com- 
puters at school and in the home has 
made the acquisition of programming 
skills important for millions or people, 
but few will have been taught program- 
ming as a rigorous discipline. Asngour 
is essential to the production of high- 
quality software, this book can he seen 
as an attempt to increase professional- 
ism in a wide variety or computer 
users. 

The book is full of sound advice 
from n number of experts. Despite 
having ten authors, both coverage and 
consistency arc good. Numerous in- 
sights are provided into every aspect of 
programming - specified lion, coding, 
testing, maintenance nnd manage- 
ment. On icsiina. the authors consider 


ment. On testing, the authors consider 
a case in which a program consists of 
two parts. If each part requires UK) 


John B. Free is a senior principal 
scientific officer at Rothamsted Ex- 
perimental Station, Harpenden. 


computer peripheral) is mentioned. 

I was disappointed by the section on 
real-time programming - used when 
computers perform processing as initi- 
ated by operators at remote terminals 
and return results quick enough so that 
they arc not aware of the interruption 
(for example, in credit cheeking and 
airline seat reservation systems). Dur- 
ing the past few years, Edsgcr Dijk- 
stra, Antony Houic and Per Brinch- 
Hanscn have shown how the trickery 
(to which the authors merely allude) 
can be taken out of real-time program- 
ming, and it is now possible to program 
separately device -drivers, operating 
systems, and so on, in a high-level 
language, thereby alleviating some of 
the problems of translating irom one 
piece of hardware to the other. The 
resulting programs can be elegant and 
can be proved correct. With new 
high-level languages like Ada t de- 
signed for the US military), and 
Occam (designed by INMOS. the 
state-owned microprocessor company, 
for their new “transputer"), it is to be 
Imped that the hinck-art or accessing 
"status flags" will disappear. 

It is conventional to think of a 
programming language as one which 
can be directly handled by the compu- 
ter. This is « needless restriction 
Sometimes the optimal approach is to 
program at a higher (or more abstract) 
level (often called pseudo code) nnd 
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eases to lest properly, then testing each t i lon rewrite it in (lie specific language 
separately will require 200 tests, but to rc-uuifcd. Although there arc prob- 
test both together would require 100 * , c ^ s in keening the pseudo-code and 


test both togclhcrwould require 100 x 
100 “ 10.00U tests (beyond the endur- 
ance of most programmers). The 
separation of p program into parts and 
the separate testing of each part is 
therefore essential. 

The book has a scientific bias: 
because of the authors' experience, the 
commercial language Cobol Is not used 
in the examples and many of the 
illustrations would be needlessly diffi- 
cult for the commercial programmer. 
Also, this second edition is still sumc- 
what out of date: there is no reference 
to colour graphics or the use of word 
processors for computing documenta- 
tion, even though tne card punch (as a 


lems in keeping the pseudo-code and 
ordinary code in step, the method is 
useful and should nave been given 
more prominence in the book. 

My criticisms, however, are minor. 
The book deserves to be widely read, 
although I fear that just those who 
could gain most from reading it will not 
appreciate its worth and hence will not 
even open its pages. 


Brian Wichmann 

Brian Wichmann is at the National 
Physical Laboratory, Tedding ton. 


Fennec fox, Sahara. From David Attenborough’s The Living pl * n * l > 
produced as a companion to the author’s current series on BBC 
television and published this week by Colilns/BBC Publications at 
£12.00, ^ 

an easv task, yet the volume as a whole ginated as part of Julian £j u *J e y 1 8 
is well organized and clearly written, twentieti^i^iy cam^ 

Rrvnnans value as a suide through vlval of Darwinism. Although Bowl 
. SSEXS32 “r i„ 8 “he historylf avoid. 

Ifii® 
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most rer-ects, a, .^° ug ^ r dioSsoated Icul Subject rolely because of its cur- 

lqtli the 1940s. In this JJ ^ ence the exploration of apparent 
. “eclipse of .Darwinism may be only ^ ad . cnds ^ byways has suggested a 

flP ffifeaae of an eclipse, is also need for resurvcying the main road. , 
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Earth 

structures 

Earth Structures Engineering 
byR. J. Mitchell 

Allen & Unwin, £20.00 and £1 1 .95 
I SBN 004 624003 9 and 6240047 

Earth structures are constructions of 
site available earth, designed to satisfy 
the environmental requirements of 
man in an economical and safe man- 
ner. One of the best examples of an 
earth structure is the Scammonden 
Dam in West YorksWre, a dnm which 
creates a reservoir of water for the 
West Yorkshire industrial heartland 
and carries the M62 from Leeds to 
Manchester along it? crest. The re- 
quirement to usa site available earth 
means that the engineer must have an 
understanding of the properties and . 
characteristics of all the myriad of soil 
types. 

Although wc already have several 
useful books on foundation engineer- 
ing, there are very few books on the 
sister topics of earth-retaining struc- 
tures and earth structures. Mitchell's 
text is an heroic attempt to satisfy the 
need for a viable book on earth 
structures. However, as the subject is 
vast, his attempt to cover both theory 
and applications has not been a total- . 
success. 

The book opens with an interesting, 1 
, though not entirely relevant chapter 
on aerial photograph Interpretation - a 
. subject clearly very dear to the. au- 
thor’s heart. This Is well written and 
informative: such information Is rarely 
available outside the covers of special- 
ist surveying textbooks. A second 
chapter covers In a very efficient and 
sensible way the essential soil mecha- 
nics required for the design of earth 
structures: strength, deformation and 
grouqd water. A third brief chapter Is 
then devoted to embankments and 
tunnelling In soft grounds, a subject 
not aiit or place here as embankments 
generally beget tunnels. ■ 

The core ot the book, however, is to 
bo found In the last three chapters: on 
slope stability, earth dams and ground 
' subsidences mining -each of which is a 
little gepi, complete in its own way but 
leaving the render wishing fpr more. 
Although the^ uutbor might have writ- 
ten a very comprehensive textbook, on 
■ • • * * ' -’emend for 

.such tpxts is scnctiy itmirea,' HoweVer; 


he has provided n very comprehensive 
reference section, which will enable 
the devotee to bury himself in the 
latest and most detailed information. 

The material on slope stability 
makes particularly good reading, in 
.that it introduces the reader to wedge 
analysis and earth flow analysis, fields 
usually neglected to permit authors to 
delve for too deeply into variations on 
the Bishop analysis. Earth dams - a 
vast area - are handled with commend- 
able directness: for once an author has 
handled the foundation aspects as 
thoroughly as the dam structure itself. 
There is always a tendency to believe 
that the foundation for structures are 
someone clse’s problem: not a wise 
belief where dams are concerned. 
Finally, although the chapter on 
ground subsidence and mine backfill 
may seem out of place, it does cover 
material which a geotechnical engineer 
would need for purposes not related to 
earth structures ' and which is not 
readily, available elsewhere. 

One of the book’s best features is the 
amount of v.»ry important descriptive 
material incorporated into tabular 
form. This makes comparisons of, for 
instance, field tests and laboratory 
tests quick and easy. 

R, P. Mackey 

R. D. Mackey is senior lecturer in civil 
engineering at the University of Leeds, 
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■1 ^ h flic scope for autobiography is there- 

nfBfll# Fore broad . and the ad van lace taken of 

II ii frcouiiiHly blurs the lincof demarca- 

lion between (lie genres of critical 


EUROPEAN 

STUDIES 


Brecht’s 

prime 

movers 

Brecht In Context 
by John Willett 
Methuen. £12.50 
ISDN 04 13 504 107 

The main difference between the 
Soviet film industry and other!* is 
merely that it seems to operate 
without Hungarians 

(Chapter seven. 
“Urecht and the motion pictures' 1 ) 
ll would be hurd to find a sentence 
that mare completely epitomizes the 
tone of this loosc-we.ive and colourful 
collection. Originally ir. 'ended to be 
merely a selection of pieces already 
published by this joint editor of the 
English-language edition of the master 
ana doyen of inc Brecht industry, the 
book grew Into something new and 
different. It is an attempt to encompass 
some of the major areas in which the 
information available has greatly ex- 
panded since John Willott wrote his 
pioneering The Theatre of Bertolt 
Brecht a quarter of a century ago: areas 
like Brecht and the Anglo-Saxon wri- 
ters, Brecht and the motion pictures, 
the visual arts, the musicians, and so 
on. 

His assured and undisputed part in 
the naturalizing of Brecht as an En- 
glish writer, ana therefore subsequent- 
ly nn international one, makes Willett 
himself a part of Brecht’s “context’'. 


non between (lie genres ni critical 
essay uiul memoirs. But (his is not 
pari iciilurly disturbing in a book which 
blends an English view i»f its subject, 
an exploration of the Ang(o-S:txun 
influences so formative for Brecht 
(and which Willett as a contemporary 
eye-witness is well equipped (o deal 
with), and familiarity with (he intrica- 
cies of Brecht's continental pedigree 
and involvements. 

All of these strands nrc woven 
together with a combination of the 
apparently effortless ease of the En- 
glish gentleman and the fierce commit- 
ment of the continental intellectual to 
a polemical position (for example in 
- the section which summarizes the 
well-known challenge to Hannah 
Arendt's over-statement of Brecht's 
supposedly “positive" attitude to Sta- 
tin). The scholarly dcteclivc-work in- 
volved in tracing Brecht’s indebted- 
ness to Kipling, for example, is pre- 
sented wiln a lightness of touch (hat 
ponderous academic BreeJirians (for 
whom Willett has no time ) could learn 
from. Indeed, much of the volume is 
concerned with “setting the record 
straight"; for instance, the very in- 
volved and tangled story of Piscator’s 
and Brecht's personal and professional 
den lines, especially once they had both 
arrived in America. 

Above all, though, Willett conics at 
Brecht with the authentic enthusiasm 
of the theatre-lover, not the theorist 
(though he has some interesting things 
to say about "alienation"), ana with a 
sensuous feel for Brecht's instinctive 
and refined artistic handling of his 
medium. Correspondingly, it is figures 
and names which on the whole domin- 
ate the narrative, not intellectual cur- 
rents. The artists with whom Brecht 
works are not just products of a 
particular time and place (although 



Brecht by Rudolf Schlichter, 1928 . 

The Good Soldier Sveyk. a 

At the same time, what emerges also 1 
is an impression of the smallness of the I 

world inhabited by progressive Euro- * 
pcan intellectuals. Paths cross time I 


and Hampshire where Auden ii and C. 
Bradshaw Isherwood both went and I 
later followed - the society's founders 
having been himself, Harold 
Licwellyn-Smith and the headmaster's 


success 

story 

The Norwegian Economy 1920-1980 

by Fritz Hodne 

Croom Helm, £19.95 ■ . 

ISBN 0312 579381 


represented by the collaboration of 
Grosz, Piscator and Brecht on a stage 
version of HaSek's irresistible classic, 

felt the sole purpose of general elec- 
tions was the regular ratification of this 
ideology. Furthermore, it has become 
even richer after being prevented from 
joining the EEC by a deeply national- 


and again, whether in mid-Europe daughter, my dear godmother Winnie 
itseif, or in Scandinavian, Soviet or Morgan-Brown". It seems somehow 
American exile (incidentally, this right that Auden should have attended 
book is a useful contribution to the this little affair in his bedroom slippers, 
subject of exile literature, currently . What would Brecht, the fiery con- 
becomipg more fashionable in En- tinental focus of the meeting, have 

glish-speaking circles). Inside this made of it all? No need to worry: the 

world there exists an even smaller one, man * n the cloth cap who took both the 
the English version reflected in Wit- Un-American Activities Committee 
left's account of an occasion with a and the treacherous cultural politics of 
faintly Philby-Bluntish atmosphere, the early QDR in his stride would have 

when he pursued his aim of involving had the right dialectic framework to 
Auden further in Brecht translation. hand. 

He organized "a small and very good 

lunch party to celebrate the fiftieth Alail Bance 

anniversary of the St Edmund’s School — 

Literary Society - this being the prepa- Alan Bance is professor of German at 

ratoiy school on the borders of Surrey the University of Keele. 


ist and conservative alliance of “left 
wing” intellectuals, regional pressure 
groups, environmental protectionists 
and the state-pensioners who work in 
fishing, and farming, whose incomes 
have since been guaranteed in a way 
which makes the Common Agricultu- 


small economy like Norway must al- 
ways borrow most of its technological 
inputs the sources of the high level of 
-investment and Innovation In the 
Norwegian economy since 1945 do not 
seem to be entirely accounted for by 
this burgeoning new orthodoxy. 
“CatchJng-up” with the United Slates 
could not have lasted so long as to 
explain the persistence of technologic- 
al innovation in we&tern-Eucope in this 
period and were quantification In thisc 


ral Policy look close to free corope tl- . matters entirely convincing it might 
lion. At the same time as Britain well appear thqt Norway’s own share 
Norway also struck It rich in the North in European-originated technological 
Sea, ‘ ■ innovation may well have been dis- 


In many different ways Norway's eco- Hodne does not have much time for 
nonuc : development commands tbf what has been the prevailing economic 
’ auction ircrt of the British reader only orthodoxy in Norway since the War. 

but of scholare ^everywhere; .With a Growth was not demand- induced, he 
. ratjc of growt n ot GNrin the troubled, argues; father it was new technology 
. seventies -Qi more than three per cent borrowed. froth’ elsewhere which pro- 
■V; 1. annual ly o nip po f high growth -rates vtded.the opportunity for high growth 
y : -‘- yus harsh ,, northerly, _■ rates of productivity through econo- 

■ .fteakKbly-apaped .land has actually miesofscale In Industries which could 
ft 6 wart d >4 richest expand their market, this in turn 
'. wun 1 Irij cs and. perhaps 1 the richest In bijnglng high rates of return to labour 
. ' . and. capital and thus sustaining high 

f; 1 >'U.nn$ now m while 'being governed levels of demand* savings and invest- 
} I ff ora unremittingly by those very nient. Norwegian industry and ship- 
Keyncslan; Ideas which ore now being • ping competed successfully in aii open 
everywhere rejected as . -Inadequate economy and produced high rates of 
than nny other country. For twenty . productivity improvement by ape-. 
: >nd '^nologlo 


proportionately high. How much did 
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vtded the opportunity for high growth 
rates of productivity through econo- 
mies of scale in Industries which could 
expand (heir market, this in him 
bringing high rates of return to labour 
and .capital and thus sustaining high 


niuta, magnesium, electro-steel and 
some branches of engineering, as well 
as to the coostant.concem with region- 
al balance? 

; . Capital investment levels In Norway 
as.a proportion of GNP have beep for 


humoured exposition of his own views, 
which do not offer much hope to those 
in Britain who would draw lessons 
from Norway's recent experience. 
Norway’s success slhce excluding itself 
from the EEC had depended in- 
creasingly on the internationalization 
and specialization of manufacturing 
and services. The crucial new element 
has been oil, and Hodne is pessimistic 
about the overall effects of this. It 
raises wages and costs, he argues, 
prevents labour mobility by permitting 
the subsidization of backward sectors, 
cushions the economy against the 
necessary International adaptations 
and allows the same Interest-group 
pressures as in the inflationary sixties 
to dominate a substantially unchanged 
political scene. All that grease, in fact, 
will produce arterial sclerosis In what 
was once a lean, efficient economic 
body. 

Is it really that bad?After all, oil is 
exaatly the same kind of natural re- 
source advantage which con Help high- 


.. doxies of the Labour Party were holy 
gqs|>ej and the opposition must have 


al adaptation. 

Although It is certainly true that a 
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fifty wars among the highest in the productivity industries to get a foot- 

world. In fact for such a sustained hold on those rocks as theap water- 

effort income growth has been compa- power has been. Furthermore, Nor- 

raUvely sluggish; West Germany has way seems to have done a lot better 

achieved far more with far less effort, with North Sea oil than Britain. En- 

Thte peculianty has usually been ex- trepreneurship has responded better 

plmned by the difficult conditions with to the technological challenge than 

which Infrastructure Investment has to here, but at the same time, note, 

came to terms In Norway, a wild government intervention has been 

terrain and great distances, by the. much more pervasive, 
capital-intensive nature of much of the What a lot we owe . to Hodne’s 

Investment, especially in hydro-elec- • industiy. -This book completes his 
tnc power, andby sustained high levels — ■ - ,s — : 5 ** -•* 


earlier pioneering study Norges pko 
nomlske historic 1815-1970 (1981). 
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f V/ before the author wrote. What a pity ‘ 

i tbatthe publishers; for their part, haw 

1945, recomtructiqn, ot which Hodne continued their tradition of produdne 
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Rich in 
allusion 

The Door ofPurgutory: a study of 
multiple symbolism In Dante’s 
“Purgatorlo" 
by Peter Armour 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £15.00 
ISBN0 198157878 

One of the turning-points in Dante’s 
Commedia is the moment at which the 
protagonist enters the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

This occurs a quarter of the way 
through Purgaiorio because the moun- 
tain oT Purgatory, which is part of that 
Kingdom, is approached via Ante- 
purgatory, which is not. When the 
central figure has seen all he needs to 
see of Antcpurgatory, where certain 
categories of souls are obliged to wait 
for specified periods of tune before 
being admitted to Purgatory proper, 
he finds that the entrance to the 
Kingdom of Heaven consists of a large, 
solid, door-like gate, like that of a 
medieval city, with a threshold that 
looks as if it is made of diamond, and 
three steps leading up to it, one while, 
one black and one red. Sitting on the 
top step is an angel-doorkeeper with a 
naked sword ana two keys, which he 
explains he holds on behalf of St Peter. 


The pilgrim performs a rite of submis- 
sion before the angel, who inscribes 
seven P’s on his forehead with the 
point of his sword before allowing him 
to enter Purgatory. 

The episode of the gate is preceded 
by an address to the reader calling 
attention to an elevation of both theme 
and artistry, which, with little con- 
troversy, has traditionally been taken 
by commentators, from tne earliest to 
the most recent, to mean that the 
episode Is an allegory of the Sacrament 
of Penance, with the angel as priest- 
confessor - and a singularly dull pas- 
sage as a result. Dr Armour's primary 
purpose ia to overturn the standard 
interpretation, and at the same lime to 
show that the passage is not nearly so 
dull as is customarily thought, exhibit- 
ing instead a richness of allusion that is 
In keeping with Dante’s , technique 
elsewhere in the poem. 

While penitential associations are 
not excluded, the central pillar of the 
imagery is seen to be a Dgurai rela- 
tionship between the Church Militant 
on'earth and the Church Suffering of 
Purgatory, and the angel, as repre- 
sentative of St Peter, becomes an idea 
projection of St Peter’s terrestrial 
counterpart, the pope. The fact that 
the angel has only one sword adum- 
brates a polemical Intention on 
Dante's part. The diamond threshold 
corresponds to the Rock of Peter, on 
which the earthly Church Is built, while 
the keys arc those of jurisdiction and 
ordination, the former serving speon- 
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municatej. The three Steps, hitherto 
understood as confession, contrition 
and satisfaction, are re-interpreted as 
stages in the souVs moral preparation 
for entry to the Church Suffering, 
self-examination, awareness of sin, 
and “a more complex and eleyaiea 
state dominated by the ardour of love 
and the sense of the magnificent effects 
and example of Christ's sacrifice on the 
Cross” (page 32). The seven Vi, 
previously seen as peccaia (sms), arc 
more obviously piaghe (wounds), ana 
more .'importantly pdenae (remeoiai 

P ' ISSDL thesis Dr Armour 
evolves cogent speculations which mi 
hance both the unity and the pojyfjj 
of the poem as a whole. With ® 
without these optional extras, howe ’ 
er, the book makes an author it buy 
and surely durable contribution i t 
Dante scholarship. Its approach, 
which is described as “the joint memtH* 
of logical deduction and association o 

imajses” (page 143), is 
impressive and carefully-exp foite 
knowledge of theology, liturgy an 

Purgatory essential reading foran^ 
. who wishes to comprehend Dame 
masterpiece, whicih, as a consequence, 
and to' Its advantage, will never 
■ quite foe same . again. . . .. .; . 


• SfeJlWiind UMI^d. • V ^ I., 1 , . • . ■ 

• 7 Rtdighpunt Srsat tiondoA WpfE TAE . ; fotiitCy Barnes Is head of the# 
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Beams 
of light 

The Russian Novel from Pushkin (o 
Pasternak . 

edited by John Garrard 

Yale University Press, £25.00 

ISB N 0300 02935 7 

The most valuable feature of this 
collection of essays is its honest scho- 
larly tentativeness in approaching the 

S estion of the Russian novel's special 
arader. 

John Garrard provides a useful 
introductory chapter which rehearses 
many long-standing notions, particu- 
larly in regard to Lermontov’s A Hero 
of Our Time , about the Russian 
novel's propensity for psychological 
finesse, philosophizing aoout the hu- 
man condition ond social criticism of 
contemporary reality. More original 
and controversial is Donald Fanger's 
Inquiry Into the resemblances between 
Pushkin’s and Gogol’s achievement in 
the novel, the multi-level treatment of 
themes discernible in both, the possi- 
ble Tolstoyan connexion and the spe- 
cial, polemical affinity of Doestoevsky 
to this nascent process. Such an inquiry 
provokes thought, if not agreement. 

So does Edward Wasiolek's rather 
rhetorical evaluation of design in the 
Russian novel as related to a Russian 
concept of the universe. 

As for the discussion of what Is 
called the "high noon” of the subject, 
Kathryn Feuer offers a rewarding 
Interpretation of Fathers and Sons 
which emphasizes the two themes of 
"man's deliverance to fate and chance” 
and of love between generations. Even 
more sharply focused is Patricia Car- 
den’s elegant and expressive discus- 
sion of the role of memory in War and 
Peace. It may not comprehend more 
than part of the Tolstoyan epic novel, 
but at least it is not quite as second- 
hand and partial in its treatment as is 
Robin Feuer Miller’s discussion of 
Dostoevsky and the tale of terror 
(readers should turn to her study of 
The Idiot for a fuller awareness of the 

European 

socialism 

Sod al Ism and European Unity: the 
dilemma of the Left in Britain and 
Franco '• 

by Michael Newma it 
Junction Books, £5.95 
ISBN 086245 1043 

Dilemmas of Government! Britain and 
ft* European Community 
byF, E. C; Gregory • 

Martin Robertson, £16.50 and £5.95 
. ISBN 085520 588 land 589 X 

Michael Newman wishes to answer 
three questions. Why has European . 
Integration posed such problems for 
jnefeft In France and England? Why is 
there such a divergence between the ’ 
current views of the Labour Party on 
integration and those of the dominant 
?°cialls( forces in France? And finally: 
'•“there scope for an end to this 
divergence? To answer these questions 
nc makes" an historical survey first of 
ranch ,sodalist and communist altl- 
tudes tq European integration since 
HI"* an d ft e n of the Labour.Party’s 
’ during the same period. 

:. 'There, have, been many detailed 
/ account* of. the , way British political 
Parties have reacted to European in-. 

| and.lt c&nnot be said that. 

‘ 22? na *l , 'i survey of the Labour Party 
™uch to these, except in so far as 
- story up, to date with a 

v on i tho period , from 1974 to 
^L His survey of. the. French left, is 
.. J^fttetestliig because of his exten- 
rt,-a» ations (rom sources that are riot 
. i^'y^avajU^lei' qndjbecause, once 
■ vfnT 1 ' - ^ringfi the stpry up to. date 
. . yt ft ao aceount of the confused but 
cl’:' ’Period' ^ of communist- 

baraainiOg that; -look place : 
'.:;197L and 1 :; Mitterrand^ 

' i'lta Ll.L I).. I. tl.. 



useful in he reminded by Michel 
Aucnuluricr of the contrast between 
his "progressive" critical approach j nd 
the aesthetic conservatism of l.iikacs. 
his applicability to Dostoevsky and the 

E reference of Lukiks for Tolstoy. As 
c remarks, “Bakhtin roots the novel 
in laughter, which is to say in the 
gratuitousness of pluy" und what one 
misses in so many of the essays 
gathered hero is a sense of the fun. the 
vitality, as well as the visionary power, 
of the Russian novel. 

The sense is there in the uncompli- 
cated description by George Gibian of 
the twofold processes at work in 
Doctor Zhivago whereby Pasternak in 
shedding his Jewishness articulated 
through his novel the vision of a new 
Russia. It treats the novel in terms 
which respect the novelist’s right to 
speak his own word in his own work. 
Politics has laid a dead hand upon 
literary criticism of the novel in the 
Soviet Union; in the West there is the 
danger that academic criticism will lay 
an equally deadening hand of Bakhtin- 
ian or similar theory on the visionary 
power and truthfulness of the Russian 
novel. 

This collection is the result of nn 
international symposium on the Rus- 
sian novel held at Bcllagio. It was no 
doubt a pleasant occasion, but it 
appears to nave produced no cohesive 
approach to a literary phenomenon of 
such magnitude and lineage, nor can 
any work of this kind pretend to cover 
the subject properly if it omits any 
extended discussion of a major Dos- 
toevsky novel, makes only passing 
references to Anna Karenina, ignores 
Goncharov, Leskov, Gorky ana Sho- 


Tolstoy 

Gothic connexion). 

Carol Anschuetz's “Bely's Peters- 
burg and the end of the Russian novel” 
overstates its case for a Nietzschean 
influence. By contrast, Victor Erlich’s 
examination of Pilnyak’s and Fedin’s 
innovation novels of the 1 920s is sober, 
informed and enriching. Homage to 
Bakhtin, acknowledged by nods from 
most of the contributors, with the 
occasional knee-jerk thrown in for 
•good measure, becomes a display of 
pious devotion in Jurij Stnedfer’s 
essay on the utopian novels Aelita, We 
and Chevengur. However interesting it 
is to apply Bakhtin’s ideas, it is equally 


definitions, and the readiness of the 
author to slip into the loose terminolo- 
gy of party political polemics when 
making his assessments. His main 
concern, quite properly, is with the 
interconnexiohs between socialism 
and nationalism, but he never stands 
back from his subject and provides a 
firm guide to what these terms mean, 
and where and In what sense they can 
be said to overlap and diverge. 

Instead the reader is plunged into 
the detail of history and then told at the 
end that the reason why socialists 
adopt nationalism from time to time, 
in order to bolster their purely socialist 
arguments against European integra- 
tion, is that they have to appeal beyond 
the socialist electorate to other classes 
in order to get the necessary support to 
win. In other words nationalism, 
according to Newman, Is. a mere 
instrument used by socialists;, there Is 
nothing inherently nationalist in either 
their policies or their electorate. 

This seems to me an oversimplified 

1 viewpoint (hat fails to face up KM he. 
real issues - issues that are indeed 
pointed up by some of the very texts 
that the author quotes in his historical 
survey. I am thinking in particular of 
the fact that socialist economic plan- 
ning necessarily involves q closing or 
insulating of the national eamomy 
from “foreign" influences. It also 
seems unrealistic to assume that the 
"socialist electorate" is ipso facto un- 
tainted b*' nationalist sentiments. • 

Nationalism can of course be used In 
an instrumental way by pdnlist p ar- 
ties. Tho nationalism orchestrated by 
the French Communist Party in its 
opposition to the European Defence 
Community in 1953-54 « one exampte 
and Newman refers to it in wppy*-of > 
his theory. But the 

situation 7 deserves gteater empharis 

; • than he gives it. To call it simply fte 

... U»I> ** er „ B.MIM errs flier 


lokhov, and has nothing of consequ- 
ence to say about the Soviet novel. 
What it fails to do in terms of compre- 
hensive treatment, it partly makes up 
for by directing beams of scholarly 
light at features of the architecture 
edifice of the subject. The student who 
chances upon this volume will conse- 
quently be dazzled by parts of it and 
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thoroughly puzzled by others and may 
legitimately wonder what else he may 
read for greater edification. Apart 
from a highly selective and rather 
out-of-date review of English and 
American criticism of the Russian 
novel by Rene Wellek at the end of the 
volume, he will look for a comprehen- 
sive bibliography in vain. 

Richard Freeborn 

Richard Freeborn is professor of Rus- 
sian literature at London University’s 
School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies. 


P |he same kind of criticism may be 
levelled at Mr Newman’s persistent 
suggestion that socialists who have 
favoured the process of European 
integration are not really being social- 
ist at all,. but are the dupes of whal he 
refers to repeatedly as the Establish- 
ment. the non-socialist elite, or “estab- 
lished capitalist forces". In the absence 
of any rigorous niguments about what 
“true socialism” Is, those kind of 
assertions can hardly be said to carry 
much academic weight. 

Frank Gregory’s work provides a 
modest, workmanlike survey of the 
various threads, organizational and 
legal, that bind this country’s gov- 
ernmental machinery with the Euro- 
pean Community’s Institutions m 
Brussels. There is a detailed account of 
the way the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords treat Community 
matters, and of bow Whitehall has 
adjusted to Community membership. 
Further chapters describe the selection 
and role of British members of the 
Commission and of the Eufopoan 
Parliament, and the way that Britain 
has influenced the evolution of certrnn 


The French Revolution in Germany 

Occupation and Resistance in the Rhineland 1792-1802 
T. C. W. Blannlng 

Concentrates on the physical Impact of lhe Revolution on ordinary Germans. 

0 19 622564 4, 400 pages, £22.50, Clarendon Prase 

New in paperback 

God’s Playground: A History of Poland 

Volume I: The origins to 1795 
Volume II: 1795 to the Present 

Norman Davies 

'Stimulating, authoritative, and highly readable book . . . skilfully blends historical 
narrative, analysis and descriptive passages.' The Economist 
Volume 1: 0 10 821943 1, 640 pages, paperback £12.50, Clarendon Press 
Volume II: 0 10 821044 X, 756 pages, paperback £12.50, Clarendon Press 

Heine’s Jewish Comedy 

A Study of his Portraits of Jews and Judaism 
S. S. Prawer 

The best Introduction we have to Heine's work sb a reflection of (he poet's fife 
and world.' Timas Literary Supplement 
0 19 815777 0, 550 pages, £40, Clarendon Press 

Economies of Scale, Competitiveness and 
Trade Patterns within the European 
Community 
Nicholas Owen 

0 19 828457 8, 288 pages, Illustrated, £20, Clarendon Press 

Employers Associations and Industrial 
Relations 

A Comparative Study 

John P. Wlndmuller and Alan Gladstone 

Examines comparatively the role of employers associations in the industrial 
relations systems of Western industrial democracies. 

0 19 827260 X, 304 pages, £16, CfarendOfl Press 
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party that waa completely ig bsemeot 
toiMoscotf, pulling on . 


S averamental system,, the addition of 
a further range of complications to 
the already complex process of policy- 
making", as one commentator, quoted 
by Oregoiy, puts Ik. ' ■ 

Despite Its title Dilemmas of Gov* 
ernment is basically a factual compen- 
dium; The author tends to dispose of 
problems by the collation and citation 
of authorities rather than by anv 
independent probing or analysis. Tills 
gives (he- -work'd rather pedestrian 
character. Nevertheless, students, civil 
servants, and possibly even Members 
of Parliament wjll -fad jit useful as a 
work of reference. - : j. 

. -'t ' ' i 1 1 | ■ - • TT • .v ■ 

Murray Forsyth, - ; " 

Murray Fortyth is reader in interna- 
ttonal- politics at the. .University of. 
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One Fairy Story Too Many 

The Brothers Grimm and Their Tales 
JOHN M. ELLIS . 

A well-documented account of a literary fraud and its conceal- 
ment. The brothers Grimm claimed to have taken their fairy 
tales from German folklore; John M. Ellis demonstrates that 
their sources were not authentic folk story-tellers, and in many 
cases were not even German. Moreover, he shows how 
■Wilhelm Grimm changed plots, characters, style and moral 
tone throughout the seven editions, and how generations of 
scholars overlooked or ignored evidence of the fraud. Sample 
texts of 3 famous tales are reprinted in the book - in their 
original form and as reworked by the Grimms. 

£14.85 Hardback 224 pages ^ 0-226-20546-0 


The Soviet Union Tocjay 

An Interpretive Guide 
edited by JAMES CRACRAFT 

An excellent general introduction to the Soviet Union, consis- 
ting of articles on different aspects of Soviet life: history, 
politics, culture, society, geography, science and technology, 
the armed forces and the Soviet economy. Written by experts 
in, their fields who liave lived and worked in the Soviet Union, 
the articles first appeared in the Bulletin oj the Atomic Scientists. 
Suitable for students, prospective tourists and the general 
reader. : ; 

£8.45 Paperback approx,' 250 pages 8 halftones 
0-2JM3875-0 . • 


1 The University :of CHICAGO Press 

426 Buckingham Palace -Road, London SW1 W 9SD 
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European Studies from Yale 

Political Violence and the Rise of Nazism 

The Storm Troopers in Eastern Germany, 1925-1934 
Richard Bessel 

To what extent was the destruction of the German left in 1933 
clue to the Nazis* mobj jizalion of political violence? What were 
the components of this violence, who were its perpetrators, 
what were its effects? This engrossing book addresses ques- 
tions such as these through an examination of the Storm 
Troopers of Eastern Germany. £1 8.00 

Democracies 

Patterns of Majorilarian and Consensus Government in 
Twenty-One Countries 
Arena Lijphart 

Ujphart systematically compares majoritarian and consensus 
models of democracies in terms of their forms of executive 
power, executive/legislative relations, parliaments, party sys- 
tems, electoral systems, central/local relations, constitutions, 
and forms of direct democracy. Cloth £17.50 Paper £4.95 

The Spellbinders 

Charismatic Political Leadership 
Ann Ruth Willner 

Willner explains the nature of charismatic political leadership 
and the processes by which it comes into being, illustrating her 
work with examples from the careers of leaders such as 
Gandhi, Hitler, and Mussolini. £13.95 

Monet at ArgenteuiJ 

Paul Hayes Tucker 

“This book is indispensable to any lover of Monet’s work . . . 
Handsomely ond copiously illustrated.” - John Spurline, New 
Statesman. Paper £7.95 

The Rise and Decline of Nations 

Economic Growth, Stagflation, and Social Rigidities 
Mancur Olson 

"The Rise and Decline of Nations is a landmark: a rigorous but 
thoroughly readable work of economics." - Encounter. Paper 

Modern Authoritarianism 

Amos Perlmutter 

Perlmutter examines all the major forms of modern 
authoritarianism from Hitler to Idi Amin. Paper £5.95 

Sweden: The Middle Way on Trial 

Marquis W. Childs 

“Child’s book is enjoyable and informative for those who wish 
to keep up with the major developments in Sweden." - Clive 
Archer, International Affairs. Paper £6.95 

Yale University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF 


EUROPEAN HISTORY QUARTERLY 

{Formerly EUROPEAN STUDIES REVIEW) 

Starting with Voluma 14 Number T European Studies Review will ba refilled 
raftac,in0 the h| B h reputation that the journal has 
Mtflbfohad In the field of history over the last 13 years, and redefining its focus to 

' 0ter mIddle a00S - together with social end 
political thought seen thiough an historical perspective. 

R M Bilnkhorn University of Lancaster 
Advisory Editor J H Shannon University of Lancaster 

VOLUME 14, N U MB ER 1, JANUARY 18S4 

Newfl in Spe,n: Wactones da iucasos In the Reigns of 
ripp ill and Philip IV . . . • 

Martin Lyons The Aucfienca lof RomantJofam: WBlter-aQott In France, 1816-1851 
David Blackboum- Peasants and Polhlca in Germany,. 1871-1914 ’ 

;7M Stmtfng Domination and Dependence: Castile, Spain and the Spanish 
Monarchy ' . ,■ .. 

: Fivncdise Miyeiir Recent Views oh the History of Education in Franca 
• ’HlatbfV Quarterly Is published la January, April, July, and October 

: .Sdbforlpflon Rates - 1 year; institutional E34.0O Individual Elfi’,00 
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Death 

wish 

Kleist: a biography 
by Joachim Maass 
translated by Ralph Manhefm 
Seeker & Warburg, £12.95 
ISBN 0436270005 

This lively and well translated biogra- 

J hy of Heinrich von Kleist (1777- 
811) supplies a full introduction for 
English-speaking readers to one of 
Germany's most remarkable writers. 
It includes summary interpretations of 
the plays and stories, but the emphasis 
is very much on the writer's life. This is 
by no means unwelcome, since the 
existing literature in English consists 
mainly of specialized studies of 
selected works. Yet Kleist's short life is 
extraordinary enough in its own right, 
and It furnishes an essential commen- 
tare on his entire creative output. 

Like Hfilderlin and Bilchncr, Kleist 
is a poet of radical insecurity, an 
outsider who has been fully recognized 
only In the present century. But his 
disjointed world is not illuminated by 
Hfilderlin's radiant myths or by Bflch- 
ner’s revolutionary fervour: in Its fun- 
damental uncertainty it . anticipates 
that of Kafka, with whose personal life 
that of Kleist has some striking similar- 
ities. 

Kleist’s troubles began when lie 
broke with the family tradition of 
Prussian military service in favour of a 
literary career, and became financially 
dependent on a sister who did not 
understand his artistic ' aspirations. 
Then his engagement went disastrous- 
ly wrong, for he could not bring 
himself to marry: although women 
were fascinated by him, some psycho- 
logical obstacle seems to have denied 
. him sexual fulfilment. The retreat 
from marriage was- followed by an 
existential crisis. His faith in rational- 
ism, on which he had constructed a 
"life-plan" for himself and an elabo- 
rate scheme of self-improvement for 
his fianede, collapsed after a study of 
Kant's philosophy, leaving him in total 
spiritual uncertainty. His aimless 
travels brought him no nearer to 
security either, far he lived in troubled 
times: a Rousseauistic plan for a 

E nt .existence in Switzerland was 
by ■ Napoleon’s armies, whose 
path Kleist repeatedly crossed, On 

War in 
context 

War and Society In Europe . 
by Brian Bond , , 

Leicester University Press and ' 

Fontana, £12.00 and £3,50 
ISBN 0?185 1227 8 arid 00635 5471 ' ] 

If was always clear, to those welcoming 
the appearance of the early volumes of 
the "Fontana History of European 
War and Society" series, that the 
hardest task of all awaited the author 



when Kleist was 23. 

several occasions he was suspected of 
espionage, and he was once arrested 
and Interned in France. His career as a 
writer was also fraught with dis- 
appointment. An unfortunate clash 
with Goethe ruined his prospects as a 
dramatist, and even in the Romantic 
circles which he frequented, he always 
remained on the fringes. It is scarcely 
surprising that flight and psychosoma- 
tic illness became regular features of 
his life. 

Kleist once said that he wished to 

E reduce only three things: "a child, a 
eautiful poem, and a great deed”. 
The first was not to be, and his literary 
masterpieces were virtually ignored in 
his lifetime. But in his self-imposed 
death, he performed a deed which, like 


in 1801, 


world-view, his love of paradox and 
sensational situations, the emotional 
confusion and identity-crises of his 
characters, his obsession with justice 
and with moral absolutes -all or which 
preoccupations are intimately related 
to his own experience. It would not 
have been difficult to comment at least 
on the stories as a whole, for these 
adhere broadly to a single formula: a 
drastic opening situation is analysed 
through to its consequences with re- 
morseless detachment. The plays pre- 
sent more of a challenge, for lltelr 
diversity is astonishing: Kleist tried his 


basis of his fame - or notoriety - for 
years to come. As described in this 
biography, 1 his spectacular suicide-pact 
with the terminally ill Henriette Vogel, 
planned down to the last detail and 
implemented in a mood of joyous 
abandon, seems, like the death of the 
hero In Goethe’s Werther, to cast its 
shadow back overhis whole life and to 
constitute its ultimate fulfilment. 

Certainly, the death-wish had been 
with him since his early years, and it is 
tempting for the biographer to see in 
it the rationale of nis existence. 
Nevertheless, Kleist's reputation to- 
day rests not on his death, but on his 
plays and stories, and one misses some 
general discussion of his artistry. 
Joachim Maass sticks to his biog- 
rapher's role, and simply identifies 
recunent themes as they ■ arise in 
separate works: Kleist’s tragic 


hand at antique tragedy, historical 
drama. Romantic spectacle, patriotic 
celebration, comedy of common life, 
and more besides. What, If any, stylis- 
tic features do all these have In 
common 7 

Kleist deserves to be better known 
outside Germany, and this vivid 
biography should help considerably. 
The complete stories are available in 
the Penguin Classics series, and the 
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have occurred in this century, the 
periods 1870-1914, 1919-1939 and 
1945-1970 were largely characterized 
by peace, demobilization, the asser- 

— r -I..M! < i .. 


tion ■ of civilian values and spending 
priorities, and the marginalization pi 
military affairs. Most of European 

r>. — ... .r ,l. .1 r . 


esilea and Prince Frederick of Horn- 
burg arc at all familiar. A collected 
English edition of the plays, and a new 
critical study of the works as a whole 
would at last make Kleist fully accessi- 
ble to the English-speaking world. 

H B, Nisbet 

H. B. Nisbet Is professor of Modem 
Languages ( German ) at the University 
of Cambridge and fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College . 


tion of the armed services themselves, 
an area in which there are now many 
studies and almost too many statistical 
tables. The aristocratic element in the 
Prussian officer corps naturally gets 
mentioned, but this question of “who 


society, for most of the time, was not. 
significantly affected by war. How 
does one deal with this discontinuity? 

nn.ii. .it . ili. . .■ 


joined the army" (let alone the navy, 
or the air force) is not pursued In any 
sustained way fn later chapters. 
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reader would be imbued with their 
own memories of, the Seopnd World 
wai\ and bf national service , or swayed 
by strong fedings concerning- nudepir 
Weapons^ ---' and thus be subjectively 
responslye in a\ mariner nof possible 
wfibo dealing with 1 (say) Napoleonic ; 
warfare. Secondly, the amount 6f rfiw ; 

Pkrilamentaryreiports, 
,omp(W histories, memoirs’ and sheen* • 
tiarv literature h*fc llabn exponentially: , 
^nturybf bilreaucra- ■: 
l«asrifldatibn , !,;;r ' " 

v jl ■•■■f.satfie period,! 


While: all 1 this suggests that a 220- 
page book on War and Soceity In 
Europe, 1870-1970 which would be 
■ comprejrensiY'e and tally satisfactory in 

to be said that Brian Bond has done 
extremely well. In large part, this 
success is due to his clear and concise 
prose,. Whether.. he is discussing flic 
activities of the patriotic leagues bc- 
ftnfe 1914% preparing the ppblic mind 
" fof wgf.i or‘ recounting theTecohofnlc 
aspects bf Wtict's' Blitzkrieg strategy 
. three decades later, MrBoha is aways 
•Sir’ Judicious - and interesting. 

be sure, this conciseness is 
achieved at some cosh Given his own 
expqijw in military histortf. Mr Bond 
• is ,at his -best in dealing with strategy 
' and wqriilanning, the impact of tecn- 
“P on j warfare, civil-military 
. Teiatiorjsii and the general political 
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What we do have, instead, is an 
excellent, concise account of how the 
nature of - armed conflict changed 
under the impact of new weapons 
(machine-guns, aircraft); how the 
creation or mass armies impinged not 
only updn the conduct of battles but 
also upon the political leaders who haa 
to persuade their own peoples to 
?upply the necessary manpower ana 
material resources; now war was re- 
garded and debated (was it a good or a 
pad thing? would it be over in sot 
■ weeks, or last for years? were some 
actions wrong?) from Moltke s time to 
Elsenhower’s; and how, finally, such 
concerns have been amended in pan 
by the advent of nuclear weapons. 

In its paperback form esjwciaUV, 
War and Society In Europe 1870-1970 
should prove to be an immense y 
Successful teaching tool for a whole 
range of courses Tn modern history- 
. Whue hot folly comprehensive be- 
cause of its modest size and Its authors 
predilections; if is hone the less a good 
starting-point .for anyone interested W 
knowing more aboqt the development 

past century, Not for foe first time, 
J3rlhri Bbndhas placed fellow histo- 
rians' ahd teacher^ in his debt. 
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Age-old 

instincts 

The Theatre of Valle-inclfin 
by John Lyon 

Cambridge University Press. £20.011 
ISB N 052 1 244935 

Ramdndcl Vnile-lndfin (1806-1936) is 
in importance and originality second 
only to Lorca in twcnticin-ccntury 
Spanish literature, and yet. interna- 
tionally. his work is barely known. 
That John Lyon's full-length study of 
his theatre is the first in English is 
comment enough on insular altitudes 
and will. I hope, stimulate interest in 
this brilliant drnmutisi. 

As Lyon's introduction suggest:,. 
Valle rejected totally the Spanish com- 
mercial theatre of nis time: u largely 
naturalistic theatre characterized by 
bourgeois attitudes, psychological real- 
ism, a well-made plot and elegant 
dialogue, and rooted, of course, in 
particularized time and place. His 
Fervent embracing of symbolist phi- 

Religious 

patterns 

Ritual, Myth and Magic in Early 
Modern Europe 
by William Monter 
Harvester Press, £18.95 
ISBN 0 7108 0358 3 

•In this brief but intriguing book, 
William Monter attempts the ambi- 
tious t8sk of surveying religious de- 
velopments between 1500 and 1750 
over the broad geographical sweep of 
northern, mediterranean and eastern 
Europe and in the American colonies. 

Essentially he discusses the impact 
of the Reformation and Counter-Re- 
formation, the attempt to transplant 
Christianity into the New World. Jew- 
ish-Christian relations and the growing 
attack on “superstition” and intoler- 
ance in. the run up to the Enlighten- 
ment. The major threads running 
throughout this discussion arc the 
persistence of much pre- Re forma lion 
religion into the new age, the struggle 
of both Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation to win popular accept- 
ance, and their rather different attacks 
on “superstition", popular magic and 
witchcraft. Each of the nine short 
chapters is a small gem of masterly 
condensation, lucidly summing up re- 
cent scholarship, drawing out common 
patterns In time and space, and care- 
fully. singling out regional and/or 
laeoiogical differences. The overall 
effect Is of a brilliantly condensed 
sp.tyey of religion in early modern 
Europe. 

_ Yet the book Is curiously unsatis- 
fying. The dustjacket promises an 
iconoclastic overturning of accepted 
views about the period. But the central 
argument that it was an age of religious 
intolerance scarcely needs to oc de- 
monstrated,. That the Inquisition was 
more differentiated regionally arid not 
0$ black fis if was once painted; that 
England was neither as tolerant nor as 
1 Jaqtudinarian as we used to believe; 
that, the “Age of Reason” was not as 
.tolerant Or open-minded as it claimed 
. all far from new conclusions. On 
another major, theme, the attack by 
Catholic and philosophe 
00 •superstition", Monter certainly 
V -.some fascinating material, 
•:Dut he leaves the problem of just what 

• .fo^rstltlon" was strangely unde- 
;■ lined, as he does the question of how it 

was related to that other problematical 
: R^nomerion, “popular religion". In-. 

• ‘ Monter begs the question on the. 

te r,. speaking . of "deformation" of 

;. M^foligioji around 150Q, without 
r,’ unde formed version 

iv'Vi- 

also a curious ais juncture 

the book's title and its main 
-■There Js virtually nothing on 
tHreed; two, major myths of the 
Mr Jdgcfom»t “age of the 
Which influenced ;even Luther,- 


lusiiphy. wiili its cinph.isr.ini fimctcss 
truths, led him. us it did Maeterlinck. 
5yngc and Yeats, to a concern in his 
drama w|th universal issues and to the 
formulation of u si vie which uinted ut 
symbolic sugecstioh iliruupli » close 
integration i if setting, costume, mou-- 
ment. lighting and langiirigc. 

Lyon traces the eyoliitioh of Valles 
theatre and emphasizes quite correctly 
his constant concern with “essential- 
ity". Broadly speaking, his view of the 
world embraced both the heroic and 
the grotesque, the former expressed in 
his early Comeihiiy b,irbnm\ - Aguiki 
de hlasdn { 19(17) and Rtmiuiuc ilc 
Inbos (19(18) - the latter in the ciner- 
pentos written nftcr 192(1. Two chap- 
ters- “The hero and his chorus", ••'file 
metamorphoses of the ciperncnio" - 
focus on the polarization of these two 
extremes and are the must interesting 
in the book. 

The Comcdias hiirhunn broke with 
Spanish dramatic convention in every 
sense. They express through their 
characters those Galician attitudes, 
feelings, beliefs and traditions that are 
simultaneously contemporary and 
timeless - the collective experience of 
a region and. by extension, a tint inn. 
The cosmic perspective of the plays 
mid the sense nt man heroically ex- 
pressing age-old forces nnd instincts 
arc. as Lyon shows, cumiminicmcil by 
u technique which exmphnsizes the 
archetypal mid the stylized and which, 
in its impact upon the audience, 
appeals less to the mind than to the 
eye, the ear and the imagination. It 
was inevitable, given the unorthodox 


are not mentioned. There is very little 
on ritual, especially the implications 
and consequences of Reformation 
anti-ritualism (although Monter does 
suggest that anti-ritualism proved im- 
possible to sustain). There is too little 
on the popular uses of magic, as there 
is on the problem of how any firm line 
could be drawn between Catholic 
ritual practice and popular concep- 
tions or magic. There is an interesting 
suggestion of a link between attitudes 
towards magic and treatment of non- 
conformity which deserves to be more 
folly developed. 

The book does provide many valu- 
able insights nnd conclusions. Monter 
shows that the Reformation was neith- 
er as monolithic nor as successful as 
commonly assumed, and that there 
was a good deal of Cntliolic-Protestant 
syncretism. He points to the role of 
state control of religion as an intrinsic, 
almost defining characteristic of the 


Respected, 
not loved 

The German Democratic Republic 
since 1945 

by Martin McCauley 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN 0333 262190 

Although the German Democratic 
Republic is the most advanced indust- 
rial state in the Warsaw Pact, it is still 
relatively unknown In Britain. In West 
Oermany. appropriately, a whole 
ministry is engaged in studying It and 
there is, in addition, an army of 
academics researching it. British 
GDR-watchcrs benefit from this re- 
search but have comparatively meagre 
resources. However, East Germans 


search but have comparatively meagre 
resources. However, East Germans 
are likely to speak more freely to 
British visitors,, not fearing that they 
are either from the GDR state security 
service or from a West German intelli- 
gence agency. Some will feel more able 
to lament the material shortages of life 
in Honecker’s Germany to foreigners 
than they would to their sometimes 
intimidatingly prosperous relatives 
from West Germany. Martin 
McCauley has the additional advan- 
tage of knowing Soviet society, having 

E ublished several studies of the Soviet 

fnjoni . - . „ , k „ 
In this, his second book on the 
GDR, Dr McCauley gives a fair and 
competent account of the develop- 
ment of the SoViet ^ne and 'Is 
transformation under Ulbricht and 
Honecker into the GDR 9 f today For 
a brief period in the iirtid- 1960s the, 
GDR appeared ott the way to high 
liviiia standards and. if not socialism 
wih 8 a hurttari face. then at lfiast to 
socialism with a more human face Mian 
most oF its allies. What happened? Dr 
McCauley believes: . . _ . . 

• On the economic and social plane 
the GDR has achieved great success ;- 
. ...fo^ll oth^r^pf^ta her,pe^fQrm&jicc 


■'uni ■imlMtimi- ti.iI urc nl V.»tk \ 

ami mvihiil. ili.it !il un*!-.' tin ;>l.i\, 
mu (nr the theatre nl lu» il.t\ but. in 
Lynn'', words fur .■ iIk- iuV m| his 
mind". 

riii'n/vific/i/.j'.. foicsh.nl'iuL'd hi .i 
trjnsiii'inul phase Imm I'Hn in PCM. 
present m.m nn l« nicer seen lien -k ally 
thmujih a minifying kiis. but. in 
Valle s phrase "m ,i omense mirror . 
winch rentiers hint distuned nnd thus 
grotesque L\nn traces tile L'suluti'iii 
»l this new perspective nl man ;is 
puppet, manipulated in the -uciety in 
which he lives, from Liu ei de Hnlicinitt 
(I92(i). where vestiges nl tragedy re- 
main, in the grotesque and absurd 
visiun uf Li is rnr/iiiii tic dun l-nnlcni 
1 1921) and the later shorter plays, in a 
sense the eyicrpenuii suggest a "greater 
social dimension, for Valle's charac- 
ters are the victims nl content pm ary 
Spanish social values, but more inipor- 
taiitlv they reveal in theme and techni- 
que his constant preneeupation with 
essential man and timeless issues. 

If a criticism can he made of Lyon's 
important study, it is that he is often 
nvcr-conccmcd with contradicting, 
quest inning or dismissing the views of 
other critics. In eoiiseqenee. his preoc- 
cupation with Valle's theatre us 
theatre ami with exhaustive analysis id 
method and technique is not as central 
nr as sustained hs it miidit oilier wise 
be. 

G wynne Edwards 

Gwynne Edward r u s professor uf Span- 
ish at University College, Aberystwyth. 


Reformation. He is excellent un his 
discussion of witch persecutions, both 
their upsurge and decline, and usefully 
suggestive on the importance of Car- 
tesian thought for the growih of 
religious scepticism. In the long run, 
the book's weaknesses arise from the 
fact that it is just too ambitious for its 
modest size. One wishes Monter had 
allowed himself the space to expand 
more tally many of the issues he so 
skilfully summarizes. The book is rich 
with good ideas which deserve more 
extensive discussion. None the less, it 
is a valuable introductory essay, which 
will stimulate much further thought 
and reading, though it is rather limited 
for the latter purpose by the absence of 
a good general bibliography. 

R. W. Scribner 

R. IV. Scribner Is a fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. 


has been disappointing. Despite her 
achievements the -GDR has not 
proved a magnet for other states. 
Very few of tne two million unem- 
ployed in West Germany actually 
wish to move there to take up n job. 
The GDR is respected but not loved. 
Few would doubt that is roughly 
correct. McCauley puts into perspec- 
tive some of the more exaggerated 
claims of achievements in the GDR. 
On the place of women, for instance, 
he writes. "Women are breaking out of 
their traditional occupations but are 
failing to acquire decisive positions." 
To some extent some of the old 
employment patterns are re-estab- 
lishing themselves. McCauley shatters 
the self-image of the GDR as a leading 
industrial innovator by reminding us 
that "only about 10 per cent of GDR 
research and development is up to 
world standards”. 

What can the East Germnns expect 
from the next deende? Martin 
McCagtey concludes. 

„ As a resource-poor country the 
GpR must export more to import 
the same quality. . . the dimming of 
self-confidence in a hright taturc nns 
led to a rise in the influence of the 
military-security complex. Defence 
expenditure is now rising at about 
double the rate of national income 
growth and the bill for Security is 
also mounlkig. Along with this has 
gone a militarization of society, 
especially of youth", (pngc 193) 
That is, unfortunately, a sound Judg- 
ment. However, since Dr McCauley 
finished Ills mnnuscriiit there has been 
a great Increase in visible, but secret. 


diplomacy between Bonn nnd East 
Berlin (Heir Strauss being the best- 
known West German visitor to Hon- 


New Books on 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 
from Allen & Unwin 

National Foreign Policies and European 
Political Cooperation 
Edited by Christopher Hill 

This Chatham House study tackles the important question of 
how nine to ten national foreign policy traditions are 
capable of being wekletl together into a truly common 
European strategy. 

19X3 Hardback £IKW 

Soviet Strategy Toward Western 
Europe 

Edited by Edwina More ton and Gerald Segal 
At ;i time when Western Europe is in ferment over nuclear 
weapons and superpower policies this book provides an 
unusually clear statement in favour of continuing a dialogue 
with the Soviet Union, but a dialogue stripped of the illusion 
that peace can be cheaply bought. 

January 198-1 Hardback £17.30 

Continuity and Change in France 

Edited by Vincent Wright 

This examination of the features of the Giscnrd iircsidcncy 
which have endured under Socialist rule since May 1981 is al 
once a valuable view of the 1974-8 L period as well as a 


acker’s court In the last few months). 
One hopes that some kind of deal will 
vet be struck to the advantage of das 
deutselte V'o/A.pnd therefore the rest of 
us as well. •v-- ; .-. • " -! 

David Childs L ■ ; : i 

David (3iilds.i$; reader, in pqlfics iil thf 


revealing account of what has changed since then and what, 
despite tne rhetoric has not. 

January 1984 Hardback £I8.U0 

The State in Capitalist Europe 

A Casebook 

Edited by Stephen Bornstein, David Held and Joel 
Krieger 

Original essays on selected topics each of which reviews the 
pertinent research work and the contribution it has made to 
an area of current political concern. Topics include systems 
of health care, state education and regional politics. 

March 1984 Hardback £25.00 Paperback £9.95 
Casebook Series an European Pollstcs amt Society 

Planning in Europe 

Urban ana Regional Planning in the EEC 
Edited by R. H. Williams 

A review of the town and country planning system in each of 
the ten member states of the EEC, and an outline of the 
ways in which the policies and institutions of the 
Commission of the European Communities relate to the 
activity of planning. 

March 1984 Hardback £20.00 
Urban and Regional Studies 

Prices are correct at dine of going to press AJlarYml Tnuiriri 

George Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd 
PO Box 18, Park Lane 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP2 4TE 


EEC and 

the Third World 

A Survey 4 
Renegotiating Lome 

Edited by Christopher Stevens 

Completed as the negotiations for a successor to the present Lome 
Convention commenced, A Survey 4 is an analysis of the first two 
Lom6 Conventions. It contains a thorough examination of the Lome 
institutions, and discusses whether or. not the Convention really has 
developed trade links between the EEC and the African, Caribbean 
and Pacific signatory countries. It concludes by identifying a number 
of provisions which could be Incorporated into the next 
Convention. 

0 34035330-9 March Paperback £795 
Alsoavaflable 

A Survey 3 
The Atlantic Rift 

0 340 32646 8 Paperback £6.95 

Published iri association with the 6\>erseas Development Institute 
and die Institute of Development Studies. 

Available through all good bookshops ■ • 
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Authors 
on the 
barricades 

Literature and the Left In France 
byJ.E. Flower 
Macmillan,i20.0n 
ISDN 0333 198816 

t - — 

In the summer of 1983 Max Gallo, the 
French government's o/fiiml spokes- 
man ana 21 well-known author ill his 
own right, berated his literary and 
Intellectual colleagues for their failure 
to rally to the embattled Mitterrand 
presidency, unlike their distinguished 

E redccessors who united in the dc- 
ncc of Dreyfus or in support of the 
Front Populate the Inst time the left 
wns in power. 

The assumption on which this ntlnck 
was based, (hat the left Is in some way 
the natural home of the French intel- 
lectual, is clearly deficient, ignoring 
both the constant professional neutral- 
ity of a large body of French writers 
throughout the century, and the Tact 
that, when writers have mobilized in 
the service of a political cause, it has 
been as likely to be of the extreme right 
as of the left. Nevertheless, that such a 
statement could be issued at all, and by 
a man who is the latest in a long line of 
ministerial authors and whose Presi- 


Turning to 
Judaism 


Heine's Jewish Comedy 1 a study of his 
portraits of Jewsand Judaism 
byS. S. Prawer 

Oxford University Press, £40.00 
ISBNO 19815777 0 

“History is not falsified by the poets. 
They faithfully coiivey its meaning 
even when they invent figures and 
incidents"; taking Heine at nls word, 
Professor Prawer has assembled from 
his ouevre a comprehensive gallery of 
• Jewish portraits; BiJrne, Marcus, 
Rachel, Rothschild, Crdjnleux, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn arid many 
.’.1 more. His purpose is that of a cultural 
historian: rather than, analysing 

Heine’s poetry or narrating the story of 
his life, Prawer uses tho perceptive 


dent is surrounded already by 0 galuxy 
of intellectual advisors, points to a 
significant difference between France 
and other western countries: not only 
does the writer, of the right or left, 
have relatively easy access to political 
office, but there is undoubtedly a 
closer relationship between the prac- 
tice of literature in France and left- 
wing politics than would normally be 
fauna outside the Soviet bloc. 

The reasons for this arc two-fold: an 
unusual willingness on the part of 


K * , the postwar Communist novelists 
ierre Courtadc and Andre Stii, whose 
reputation neversurvived the award of 
the Stalin Prize, are an essential remin- 
der that the literary history of the 
French left is not embodied in a 
mainstream running straight from 
Zola via Mairaux to the existentialists. 
At the same time, his careful dissection 
of populism, its battles with Poullail- 
le's “literature prolitarienne" , and the 
gradual colonization of political fiction 
by the Communists will become essen- 


French creative writers to openly tial reading Tor anyone trying to under- 
widen the sienificancc of their subject- stand how French writers dealt with 


widen the significance of their subject- 
matter and, as Professor Flower sug- 
gests here.ihe presence in France since 
1920 of an important Communist Party 
which not only served as a permanent 
reminder of the homeland of the 
revolution in Russia but which also 
sought actively to enrol authors in the 
struggle for social justice. 

This book is tnc story, not of 
intellectual positions adopted by au- 
thors on the left, but of the attempts of 
these creative writers, specifically 
novelists, since the Commune, to 
evoke authentically problems of social 
injustice and to place their writing at 
the service of movements for change. 
More particularly, it is an exploration 
of the relationship between the pre- 
dominantly bourgeois author and the 
working-class milieu which he seeks to 


evoke and of attempts by the French 
Communist Pnrty to codify the writer's 
craft under the general theory of 
socialist realism. This enables the 
author to do two things of Immense 
value for any student or the twentieth 
century In France: to examine, often 
for the first time in detail, the theore- 
tical debates on how writers should 
deal with the working class and trans- 
form that vision Into a weapon for 
change, and to recall the presence of a 
number of authors who nave usually 
been relegated to footnotes. 

Professor Flower's chapters on 
Charics-Louis Philippe and, espccial- 


of To Edom Is balanced by "dark 
songs” of lamentation, just as in the 
Psalm most loved by Heine the tears 
wept by the waters of Babylon are 
balanced by the rage with which the 
enemies of the Babylonian oppressor 
are blessed; and just as in Freud’s 
analysis, .which in a discreet way 
permeates this book, melancholia Is 
shown to alternate with outbursts of 
mania. 

Although it Is far from Prawer's 
intention to Force Heine Into a literary 
ghetto, the tendency of his account is 
to confirm Scholem's observation: 
“Even the deepest estrangement can 
again and again issue in a turning to 


■: the major (homes of fnoaem history, 

- tno relationship of Jews arid Germans . 

. His; emphasis is therefore a Selective 
• oiie,.b 6 |ng placed on a single aspect of 
: ' ’ a range of works in n variety of forms. 
... . Such Insistence serves, however, to 
' emphasize once more the homogenei- 
ty which modern scholarship has rec- 
ognized in Heine's work, while the 
pervasiveness of the specifically Jewish 
concern emerges with a clarity not 
achieved by other recent commenta- 
tors, The writings of Heine arc , ex- 
■' amlned in . chronological sequence, 
g,-'. beginning in the 1820s with Letters 


Judaism". In a compelling conclusion 
•to his book Prawer empnasizes that 
although Heine’s voluntary exile 
placednim al the edge of the West, his 
estrangement From Judaism, In any- 
thing but a narrowly religious sens©, 
was never very deep. .Among the 
many indissoluble ties was (he Old 
Testament, the. “portable fatherland’!, 
which Heine knew In Luther’s transla- 
* tlon. Heine thus exemplifies Harold 
' Bloom's assertion that. Jewish litera- 
ture has been written in an Incredible 
diversity of languages, but only where 
"tcxt-centrednass" . existed among 


Jews in the adopted language. Indeed, Methuen at £4.95. First published in 
Heine almost anticipated this Insight in- : 1981, it has been frequently revised, 
(he poem devoted to the Jewish poet of and . has now. been updated to take 

twelfth-century Spain, Judah Halevi; • account of evepts that have taken place 
fn an extended commentary on (his under France’s socialist government - 

great poem Prawer shows how closely looking particulary at economic forces 
■Heine identified with a poet who ' and trade unions, 
embodies more than any other post- 

biblical poet the Jerusafem-nostalgia ' . 

of the Jewish people; at the same lime - |liic||l 71 t% *£i 
he shows now Heine uses his X UdXUkUl. i • 
nineteenth-century perspective to 

medieval poet eomes to be seen as an. • ■ • >1 1 ' ** ’■ • 

‘■fiMirfhloV rif tka 'fate nnAii. ‘ ' . . 1 • 


the problem of political commitment. 

And yet, valuable as it is, it is only 
part of the story. The book's title is 
taken from an essay by George Orwell, 
but in a later Trioune piece, "Why 1 
write", Orwell commented: ‘‘All wri- 
ters are vain, selfish and lazy, and al 
the very bottom of their motives, there 
lies a mystery". That mystery is 
curiously lacking here - mainly be- 
cause the novelists and particularly the 
works chosen were at pains to relegate 
if not totally eliminate that mystery 
ami to give dominance to questions of 
social concern. Yet why was the left- 
wing novel in France so formally 
unadventurous, why did it continue to 
fit so snugly into the tradition of 
naturalism and fail to profit from the 
stylistic innovations of the theatre nnd 
cinema of the Icft7 The novels analy- 
sed here may be admirable in their 
commitment but they rarely rise to the 
very first level of literary endeavour. 
Nor can this be said to serve efficiently 
their avowed purpose: in terms of 
gaining converts 10 socialism among 
their middle-doss lytfe readers, they 
were undoubtedly beaten hands down 
by Malraux's novels of the 1930s and 
the later popularity of the existential- 
ists. 

Yet more complex problems are 
present in the French lett-wing novel. 
The importance of Zola and, later, of 
Nizan.lies in the tension between nn 
inherent emotional and philosophical 
pessimism and the political orthodoxy 
which they espouse; Guilloux, right 
from La Maison du people onwards, 
strives to combine a sense of political 
, epic with a continuing chronicle of 
personal failure and increasing stylistic 
experimentation and sophistication. 
•Above all, from the 1930s, there has 
been a great literature of the left which 
; has paradoxically constructed Its great- 
ness on the reluctant recognition of the 
left’s own failings and tensions: the 
novels of Mairaux and Silone, Kocstler 
and Sartre, Scmprun and Solzhenit- 
syn, have escaped the naturalist strait- 
jacket and elevated the dilemmas of 
the left to the status of modem 
tragedy. 

m the light of French naturalist 
endeavours bn the left, it can be 
concluded that the God that failed was 
ultimately a more powerful totem than 
. the deity of social progress. 

Nicholas Hewitt 

Dr Hewitt Is lecturer in French studies 
at the University of Warwick. 

The fifth edition of France Today : 
introductory studies , edited by J. E. 
Flower, is published in paperback by 
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The Other Italy is a series of essays on traditional life in rural Italy by 
David Price. It is illustrated by photographs taken in the 1940s and 
1950s by Gotthard Schuh. (Olive Press, £3.50). 


a scries of Jewish j&ktta; hetf-isit - 
primnrlly .0 Dante sque account dt the •. 
miseries of exile -■ although N it Is, 

: iiidried,, both -of these things; U is-: a,; 
V. L . human .eolinedy. in Balzac's sense.. 
i . . ; Because of the chronological dojnei* 
dcrico>of Heine’s 1 dpcUrte and/^U- 
f , • marck'V ri«J In - the' 1850s, Prawer's. . 
: ■ ■■}. pQbk " ; Felicitously " \ cotnplc'merits . 
• r bhothe.t grtaf'work^rt a similar topfc;’ 
•'• ’• Frit * 1 Stem's GoJff and Iron. Together - 
V ..they provide a, sjtjeqpless account, of 
what It meant to ' bo. ■ n . Jew in 
nineteentlis^niury G,crmaTiy.;;Occijr- , 
. \ . ring, in : the earlier jpait.Qf the century, v- 
. : when tl|e promise of civil bmiantfpay 
- . tfon was fljst being measured; agafrist 
1 the reality of continued social tfiscri- 
. minpiion, ' H tine’s 5 'tqry is poignant 
A where Stem's a.ccouht .of The Jewish 
A; !baflkoV, G?rsori\B]eJchr^cr'i 5 ;pathfif 


Europe’s 

structures 


Common Market Digest: an 

Information guide to the European 

communities 

by David Overton 

Library A ssoci ation , £29 . 50 

ISBN 085365 553 7 

As one who frequently needs to use a 
library for factual information about 
the European Community, 1 welcome 
attempts such as this one by David 
Overton to pack a mass of solid 
information into a manageable, com- 
pact form. 

It was with growing admiration that 
I discovered how much information 
Mr Overton had concentrated in the 
four hundred pages of this book. It is 
extremely useful, among other things, 
to have such an exhaustive list of 
committees, their representation and 
their purposes, and to have so many 
specific references to the Official Jour- 
nal and so on. Inevitably., one is 
tempted to test its comprehensiveness. 
One surprising omission is the Special 
Committee on Agriculture, the most 
important of the official agricultural 
bodies. There is also no mention of the 
Political Committee or, indeed, of 
political cooperation. One could, I 
suppose, argue that it is outside the 
community framework as such, except 
that the European Council, which was 
similarly evolved, is included. 

While the emphasis of the Digest is 
on structures - the community is, after 
all, a bureaucratic system par excell- 
ence - Overton's treatment of the 
major institutions is weak. The section 
on the Council of Ministers and the 
European Council is particularly mud- 
dled and misleading. Some of his 
statements on the European Parlia- 
ment appear somewhat naive, though 
perhaps this is the effect of simplifica- 
tion. And although the legislative 
process is described with some exact- 
ness, one gains little sense of atmos- 

f ihere or, more importantly, little 
ndication that this Is a political pro- 
cess. ■ 

There are a number of dangers 
inherent in any attempt at such a 
Digest and, regrettably, not all of them 
have been avoided here. By aiming at 
comprehensiveness, for example, mat- 


of the Jewish people; at the same lime ■ ary reader's- taste for melodrama, 

he shows flow Heine uses his X I II • horror and sentimentality by arousing 

nineteenth-century perspective. • to and then frustrating his expectations. 

viCMPharisre the hljstprjral . sped figily .or . • - ■ • ■ - J • > , ... The prankster and parodist in Pushkin 

medieval poet conies to be seen as an. ■■■a - **? '• :T • recordedahd edited by I. p, Belkin; a 

' ■ ate pf P° elS B W-' Alexander Pushkin.! The Talesof / •. , r simple squire with pretensions- to the 
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in, .recent yeare not all. of A A : first time this obvious grouping has 
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ters of secondary importance can take 
up as much space as issues of primary 
significance. A sense of proportion is 
difficult. This is compounded by the 
fact that the author has eschewed all 
analysis; the work is simply one nf 
description. It is therefore difficult to 
work out exactly how the community 
works as it does. Given the structure nf 
the community, I suspect (hat a 
businessman would first use his own 
contacts or go to Whitehall or even do 
to the commission's London office 
rather than look un his particular 
industrial, sector in the index. 

Moreover, for a student or 
academic, the further information sec- 
tions are exceedingly limited. Nearly 
all references are to commission docu- 
ments, which wilt invariably reflect the 
commission's position on a particular 
issue. There (s little information on 
national positions and hence the poli- 
tics of any issue. Few secondary 
sources are suggested which might 
help to explain particular policies and 
place them in some sort of context. 
There is little to help explain the 
complexities of the budget or the 
Common Agricultural Policy. 

In view of such limitations it is 
legitimate to question some of the 
claims made tor the Digest, It is 
difficult not to conclude that the 
primary market for it is among libra- 
rians -It is after all written by aformer 
librarian and published by the Library 
Association. And yet is it the most 
useful format for librarians? In some 
respects it falls between two stools. It is 
intended to be up to date, yet inevit- 
ably is already out of date; structures 
may be long-lasting but people change 
fairly rapidly and even the community 
in these days of stagnation reaches 
some decisions. Yet the Digest is a 
hardback so that up-dating will be 
infrequent and relatively (one pre- 
sumes) expensive at a time when 
library expenditures are under close 
scrutiny. 

The Digest certainly provides an 
extremely useful short-cut to a vast 
amount of Information but it might 
well be better to fall back on the 
commission’s own annual general re- 
port, to which one is so often referred 
oy Mr Overton himself. 

Geoffrey Edwards 

Geoffrey Edwards is at the David 
Davies Memorial Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies hi London. 

ary succes in ■ propria persona. The 
Tales of Belkin , by and large, do not, 
which is why they cannot count among 
Pushkin’s masterpieces. 

Nevertheless, thesepieces are not to 

be lightly discarded. They have had an 
influence "out of all proportion to jneir 
size and weight", and have been nigniy 
respected by generations of readers 
ana critics. They are well sensed by 
these translations which have been 
reworked by Dr Budged from the iJm 
originals by Gilion Aitken. The resull 
, irig versions are crisply accurate.;*" 
earlier translator wrote (in ,r *£ 
Shot"): "‘Exactly’, he went on. it is 
my turn now to snoot, and J came ner 
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Grants 


ApalM PsycholoRy: Dr D. Whitfield 
{21.223 . Department of industry 
Optimal Organization of Process In- 
formation for CRT Displays 
Chemistry: (Jointly with East Birming- 
ham Hospital) Professor J. Blnir. Dr R. 
Lwmlng and Mrs A. Green. £31,784 
from Medical Research Council Tetru- 
hydnibinptcrin deficiency: methods of 
detection and classification. Professor 
G Scofi. £13.572 from Robinson 
Brothers Lid Research in the Field of 
AJiliozidant and UV Stabilizer Che- 
mistry (continuation). 

MKaJlorgy and Materials Engineering: 
Dr C. L. Page. Q2.498 from Elkem 
Chemicals Lid lo determine effects of 
Microsilica Additions on the Level of 
Corrosion Protection afforded to Steel 
Reinforcement in Mortars and Con- 
crete containing Chloride Sails. 
Ptiarmicyi Dr A. Goscher, Dr E. S. 
Ilaipur. £117.188 from Medical Re- 
search Council and Dr J. A. Hickman 
MRC Mechanisms of Drug Toxicity 
Research Group. 

Aston Women 1 ! Group: £1 1,000 from 
Equal Opportunities Commission 
Aston Women's Action: to enhance 
support and achievement of women 
stair and students within A ilon Uni- 
versity. 

CITY 

Department or CM) Engineering: Dr J. 
II. Atkinson. £63.250 from SERCV 
McClelland Ltd for research an deter- 
mlnallon of soil parameters for design 
from stress path tests. Dr J. H. Atkin- 
son. £32.850 from SEROMcClelland 
Ltd for research on application of 
critical slate soil mechanics in geotech- 
nical engineering practice. 

Department of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing! Dr D. L. McDlarmid, £19.370 
from SERC for research fatigue under 
out of phase broxial stresses of diffe- 
rent frequencies. 

Department of Mathematics: Dr B. 
lilllcwood, £56.600 from ICL for 
research on software reliability. 
Department of Chemistry: Professor R. 
S. Davidson. £37.500 from Cancer 
Research Campaign for research on 
development of mountant solutions to 
retard the ' photo-fading of 
puorochronicsiand to study factors 
Influencing the phatostabUity of 
nuorochromes. Professor A. Tseung,- 
£51.53/ from SERC for research on 
aluminium oxygen batteries for power- 
ing submerslblcs. 

Department of Optometry and Visual 
Spence: Dr J. Barbur/Profcssar R. W. 
Q. Hunt. £56.546 from MoD for 
ttscnrch on target movement and col- 
our, in visual search. 

Department oflnrormallon Science: Dr 
N. J. Belkin, 250.000 Belgian Francs 
•or research on implementation of a 
prototype distributed expert (dept) 
Wwmntlon provision mechanism. 
™»onnW Research Unit: Dr A. P. O. 
Wlliami, £34,000 from MoD for rc- 
Karch on validation of officer selection 
?»5 ie ll ulHr Commissions Board. Dr 
AjP.0. Williams. £10,200 from Royal 
Aircraft Establishment for research on 
evaluation of the pilot short prc-RLB 




scheme. Dr A. F. <). Williams. i]5.00ti 
from Management ond Personnel 
Office. WhtlchalF for research on 
women and promotions within the 
Civil Service. 

SURREY 

Chemical Engineering: Professor R. 
Clift. £16.950 (extension) from NCB 
for work on filtration of hot gases in 
fluidized beds: Professor R. Clitl/Dr C 
Millington/Dr A. W S. Tarrant. 
£38.5115 from BAT Group Research 
nnd Development Centre for research 
into the processing of vegetable pro- 
ducts in fluidized beds. 

Civil Engineering: Mr D R. Griffiths. 
£].3tifi from BAT Building and En- 
gineering Products Ltd for work on 
timber-framed panel steel lintel tests; 
Dr P. Lindscll, £17.00n from ClRIA 
for an Investigation of losses in post- 
tenskrned beams. 

Electronic and Electrical Engineering: 
Dr P. Hcmment. £20,000 from AERt 
for research into oxygen ion implanta- 
tion: Professor D. Evans, £IO.UOU Tram 
SERC Rutherford Laboratory for a 
feasibility study for business systems 

E nckagc for CERS; Dr B. Venning. 
37.794 from Ministry or Defence far 
work on model submersible control 
stations. 

Mechanical Engineering! Dr J. S. W. 
Taylor, £87.338 from the Department 
of Energy for work on buckling of 
stiffenea panels under combined loads. 
Metallurgy and Materials Technology: 
Professor M. B. Waldron, £21,230 
(extension) from the National Physical 
Labor Jlurv for research Into the effect 
of processing variables on deformation 
chornc: eristics nf cermet tool mate- 
rials-, Mr M. Bader. £22,738 from the 
Ministry or Defence for research into 
the si rcnglh of carbon/glass fibre epoxy 
hybrid composites; Professor J. E. 
Castle, £33.083 from the Ministry of 
Defence Tor studies into the corrosion 
□f chromium alloys by EDTA solu- 
tions: Dr F. R. Jones. £17,772 from 
British Petroleum PLC for work on 
thermal strains and micromcchanisms 
in glass fibre composites. 

Physics: Dr S. Combleet. £17.203 from 
Ministry of Defence for the formula- 
tion or a mathematical model for 
ASWE antenna: DrP. Charsley/Dr A. 
R. Adams. £29.363 from SERC for 
study of the nricrosiructurc o( inter- 
faces in GalnAsP hclcioslruclurc by 
electron microscopy: Professor D. F. 
Jackson/Dr W. B. Gilboy/Mr N. M. 
Spyrou. £25.000 from SERC fur re- 
search into the physics of radionuncllde 
imaging: Dr A. R. Adams, £15.368 
from SERC for work on high pressure 
studies of the spontaneous emission 
efficiency of OalnAsP ion P hctcro- 
junctlon interfaces: Professor A. G. 
Crocker. £17.500 from CEQB for 
research into nuclcotion and growth of 
cavities during creep deformation. 
Blochemlstrr. Dr P. R. Flail. £17,416 
(extension) tram the Cancer Research 
Campaign for work on a serikrly trans- 
plantable rot insulinoma; Dr □. W. 
Aherne, £13,771 (extension) from the 
Cancer Research Campaign for studies 
on the pharmacouklnctlcs and meta- 
bolism of (he anti-cancer drug VP 
16-213: Dr C. A. Williams, £17.075 
from MRC for work on the effect of 


glucose un galactose mcidhiilism. Or I 
Kitchen. £31.140 from MRC lur re- 
search into the invultcmcni nf striatal 
cnkaphalins in the developmental 
toxicity of lead; Dr A. SymnnvDi J 
Arcndl. £84.217 from ARC' for work 
on the manipulation of us inc reproduc- 
tive function with melatonin; Dr A. 
Wiseman. £ ID. 51X1 from Glaxo Ltd for 
research into the procedures for testing 
antifungal compounds in liver and 
yeast cytochrome P.4SII systems. 
Chemistry: Dr M. il Abraham. 
£29.675 from 1CI for work on data 
generation for quantitative structurc- 
ui'tiviiy iclniinnships in drug design; Dr 
A. L. Gray: Professor J. A. Elvjjgc, 
£37.033 (extension) from NERC for 
the development of plasma source 
mass spectrometry; Dr M. II. Abra- 
ham. £1 1 ,900 from SERC for work «n 
the data genera lion for quantitative 
structure-activity relationships in drug 
design. 

Microbiology: Dr ». Lloyd, £!3.2fl! 
from ihc Waicr Research Centre for 
research into slow tend filtration fur 
small supplies. 

Educational Studies: Dr T. llinton'Dr 
M. Pope, £29,27(1 from the Manpower 
Services Commission for wurk on (he 
Covcnlry/Plato project; Dr B. G. Sai- 
ler. £27.157 from DHSS for work on 
the district nu rsc baseline dal a prolcci; 
Professor D. Jnmcs/Dr B. G. Salter. 
£81.599 from DHSS for research into 
the curriculum implications of the 
district nurses changing role. 

Sociology: Ms A. DalclDr G. N. Gil- 
bcrt/Ms S. L. Arber, £19.760 from 
SSRC for research Into the labour 
market position of women In Great 
Britain; Mrs E. Coidingley. £20,223 
from DHSS for work on a second 
review of current computer applica- 
tions. 

Robons Institute or Industrial and En- 
vironmental Health and Safely: Profes- 
sor J. W. Bridges/Dr P. Bach. £60,796 I 
(extension) from the Wellcome Trust 
for research into the mechanism of 
chemical- induced renal papillary nec- 
rosis; Mr J. Ridd. £12,070 Irom British 
Telecom for work on the ergonomic 
evaluation of Motor Tronspn Work- 
shop; Dr R H. Hinton. £12.838 (ex- 
tension) from Coneer Research Cam- 
paign for research Into liver cancer 
caused by agents which interfere in 
lipid metabolism; Dr P. Bach. £31,602 
from Cancer Research Campaign for 
research info chemical associated renal 
pelvic and ureteral urothelial hyperpla- 
sia and carcinoma. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

SWANSEA ^ , 

Mr A. R. Luxmoore. £9,405 from 
Ministry of Defence (defect tolerance); 
Dr O. M. Jenkins, £3,383 from Minis- 
try of Defence (graphltixed carbon 
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In August 1983, The THES published an article by Professor Emmanuel Anatl, director of 
the Centro Camuno di Studi Preistorici, one of the world's leading centres for the study of 
early society and culture. Professor Anatl was visiting Britain in the hope of finding RAF 
aerial survey photographs of the Negev and Sinai, the site of his next expedition. 
Professor Anatl discovered and described Har Karkotn In 1955. Only later did he come 
to feel that Its geographical location, artefacts and sites, together with local names and 
legends, suggested strongly that this was the Biblical Mt Sinai, where Moses received the 
Tablets. While the identification with Mt Sinai is not yet confirmed, Har Karkom has 
become one of the world’s most important Bronze Age sites. 


Promotions I Chairs 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY 
Personal professorships: Dr F. P. Glat- 
wr (chemistry);. Dr D. C. McKean 


try of Ueience igrapiuiiwu wmmu 
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alkyls); Dr ?. Styles, £75,613 from Professorships: Dr Donald H. Bra]" 1 . 
National Coal Board fmicro-sctsmlc (pure and applied chemistry); Dr 
events and outbursts of cool and fire Owen Farith foteciriwl nuT electronic 
damp - Cynheidre Colliery); Mr P. engineering); Dr Frafle 

Raynor, £8,364 from Children's Socle- (modern languages); Jnmcs Pickett 
ty (Iniormedinie treatment projects for (David LMngslone S"*? . r °wmTTm 
vounn offenders); Professor R. B. seas Develapmenl Stud lei), WilUam 


Leadarah^ps: Dr N. B. Bennett (inedl- 
dne); Dr J. L. Duncan (diemlsinr); Dr 
A. R. Forrester (chemistry); Mr M, S. 
Phillip (forestry). 

BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY 
Professorship: Dr J. Neville Birdioll 
(New Testament studies and textual 
criticism). 


damp - &nheidre Colliery); Mr P. • englnecriog); 

Raynor, £8,364 from Children’s Socle- Mn languages ; - — - 

ty Omormedinie trcnimeni projects for (David LMngslone 
young offenders); Professor R. B. was Development Stud lei). WUUam 
□ravenor, £5JK» from Swansea Cen- Scott (E^nwrirm AppllMtions Cen- 
tre for Trade and Industry (business ire); John T. wSbster (engineering 


bursary). 


design and drawing) 


BRADFORD UNIVERSITY 
Commander Robert Whailcy. head o! 
control engineering ai (he Royal Naval 
Engineering College. Plymouth, has 
bepn appointed la a chair In mechanic- 
al engineering at the University of 
Bradford. 


EAST ANGLIA UNIVERSITY 
Dr Robert Willey h09 been appointed 
to the chair tn development studies 

S utural resource development) at the 
nlvenriiy of East Anglin- Dr Willey Is 
at present principal agronomist mtb 
the International Crops Research In- 
stitute for Ihc Semi-Aild Tropics,' 
baaed in Hyderabad, India. 


ESSEX UNIVERSITY 

The University of Essex has appointed 

Dr M. H. Ackroyd to a chair In 


telecommunication and information 
systems in the department of electrical 
engineering science. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Mr KnrJ I. Leyser, university lecturer 
in modern history and fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, has been 
appointed Chichele professor of 
medieval history In the University of 
Oxford. 


STRATHCLYDE UNIVERSITY 
Dr John M. Mldgley, senior lecturer In 
lire department of pharmaceutical chc- 

2 ' at London University, has been 
ited professdr of pharmacy at 
Clyde University. From 1978 to 
1982 , Dr Mi dgl cy was visiting profe ssor 
in neurochemiury and pharmaceutical 
chemistry In the univcnllyof Florida's 
colleae of medicine. He has been, a 
memocrof the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain since 1961. 
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748* Technology Foundation Course. Ficiiaia not 
enough (T 1 Q 1 ; prog 1 ). 
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23A0* Technology Poundailon Course 
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The first Runnymede lecture to be 
held at Brunei University (Run- 
nymede campus) will be given by Sir 
Kenneth Corfleld on Thursday, 
February 23 at 5.30pm. Sir Ken- 
neth's subject will be “Design and 
technology In education”. 

“1984 1 Discourses of Utopia" Is the 
title of a day conference to be held at 
the WhitetandS College, West Hill, 
London SW15,bh Thursday, Febru- 
ary 9 and Friday, February 10. 

Discussions will cover both 
Orwell’s novel and the utopian de- 
ments In sodallst and feminist 
thought and activity. It will bIbo deal 
with representations of sexuality in 
utopian literature and utopian perg- 
skdlves In the visual, arts. . 

Speakers will include) > Barbara 
Taylor, Gareth Stedman Jones, Bar- 


February S ' : Thursday February 9 . Appointments 
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barn Goodwin and Simon Wafncy. 
For details contact the English de- 
partment at Roehampton Institute 
01-946 2234. 

The department of English nnd dra- 
ma at Loughborough University are 
sponsoring a special celebration, 
'“The English view of Venice” from 
February 25 to April 10. There will 
be art, music, drama and literature,, 
a carnival evening, Italian, winc- 
tastlngj also an exhibition of posters, 
paintings and books on Venetian 
themes, together with a display on ■ 
“Venice in peril 1 *. Full details from 
the university on 0509-263171x614. 

A world conference oii cooperative 
education, entitled “Positive part- 
nerships” Is to.be held at Napier 
College, Edinburgh, from Septem- 
ber 2 to 6,1985; Details from the 
college, Collntou Road, Edinburgh 
EH10 5DT. The contact is Dr W. A. 
Turmeau. 


principal 6f Jotin Collega, Oxford, in succes- 
sion (©Sir John Habakkuk. Dr North hat bean 
a law. cntnmlsiiorier since 1976. 

W Michael H. Weber has been appointed 
director ofthp Centre for Industrial Consultan- 
cy and Ltahron at th6 University of Edinburgh,. 
ousccoi)dmcnt from hit. lecture ship In the 
■ doparUnont of .business mu dies. At the same 
timer- foe university have annemnied Ihq 
appointment of Mr Denis Browp hi director of 


Honorary 

degrees 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST 
LLDi Professor William Dedcll Stanford, for 
services to falaher education in Nofthcm Ire- 
land. 

D LITT: Dr Hnrford Montgojneiy Hyde, for 
services lo literature and hiitorical studies: Dr 
Conor Cruise OIBrien, for contribuifous to 
lilerature nod historical studies. 

D. SC: Sir David Bales, for distinction in. 


applied mathematics and theoretical Physics; 
Dr Henry S. Darling, for contributions to 
agriculture; Dr Michael lyo Drury, for services 
to medicine; Mr Owen O'Malley, for services 
to surgery. , . 

MD: Dame Cicely Saunders, for services to 
medicine. 

DSSci Professor Rolf Dahrendorf. for distinc- 
tion In tha social sciences and for contributions 
to education nnd the community. < - 

MBA: Mr Robert Jordan, for services to 
commerce and Industry. 

DSci Professor John Hull Grundy, for services 
to the university (to be conferred by the vice 
chancellor at a special ceremony In England on 
Ftabruary 6). 


UNIVERSITY OP WALES (PR1FYSGOL 
CYMRU) . . 

LLDi Mr Edwin Stevens. CBE, designer nud 
manufacturer of electronic hearing alas; Pro- 
fessor Jphn' M. Thomas, physical chemist; 
Councillor Mrs Ohven Waikln. for services lo 
1 oqrI government In .Wales, parllculorly at 


fotfson, for servleei to 
ufessor Dan Sbao-wu, 
tadefolc ' ddmlnistnltdr. 
University.. 
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Universities 


University of 
Oxford 

READERSHIP IN 
ATMOSPHERIC 
PHYSICS 
IN ASSOCIATION 
WITH JESUS 
COLLEGE 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department or Electrical 
Engineering and 
Elactronfcs 

. Applications ara invited 


from suitably qualified 
graduates for two posts or 
Lecturer. Candidates 


. Application! are invited 
far the above _poat, to be 
filled from October 1st 
1984. The poet carrion tho 
Headship of the Depart- 
ment of Atmospheric Phy- 
■Ica and the successful 
candidate may be offered a 

f ellowship at Jesus Col* 
•no. Details of the Uni- 
versity and College 
appointments may be 
obtained from. the .Chair- 
man pf iho tnierdapart. 
mantel Committee for, 
Physics. Professor K\ • w: 
Allen, Department of Nuc- 
lear Physics. Keble Hoad, 
Oxford, to whom tom- 

E listed applications (six 
yped copies. ope for 
overseas candidates) 

should lie sent by Febru- 
ary 28 th. HI 


should preferably hold a 
Ph.D. or havo equivalent 
Industrial experience. Ex- 
perience In radio com- 
munication systems la re- 
quired for one or the 

B aste and preference may 
a . given to candidates 
with Interests In mobile 
radio. The person sppolnt- 
ted to the other poet will 
be expected to have In- 


terest in control systems, 

f ewer electronics or elec- 
rlc power systems. One 
post is available . lra- 
medlBlaly. tbs other will 
banned from let October, 

£U; 

annumt the Initial salary 
for one appointment will 


University of 
Nottingham 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ISLAMIC 
THEOLOGY 

Applications are Invited 
for l no position of Lectur- 
er In Islamic Theology 
wllhfn the Department or 
Theology from lit October 
1904- • The ■ person 

appointed will be required 
to .contribute to the 
teaching or the History or 
HBllfllon and lo develop 


to .contribute to the 
teaching or the History or 
'.i ' Religion and lo develop 
S- Ihlomlc Studies, Ability to 
contribute to the - teaching 
of the Department In some 
other -area or 'Its work, 
■uch- aa .EthlCs or Paycholl 
94V of 'Religion Will ba an 
aavamtnde. salary will be 

; . , Ill.ftVh'KSlli* 

- Application farms .and 
, - • further . particulars, • re* 
'.turn able no later thon 
- - . February 1084, may Be 
• obtained rrqm the • Staff 
•' i lAnpolnimenra Officer, 


Application Forme end 
further particulars may bn 
obtained from The Reg- 
istrar. The, University, 
PiO- _0*>a 147, Liverpool. 
WS 5BX, by whom com- 
pleted forms should be re- 
ceived not later than 16 

RV/IW/^H EB? ** QU ° tB If/ 


University of 
' Reading 

Department of Qeoprnpiiy' 

LECTURESHIP 

, Applications are invited 
Lecturership In Hu- 
tenable 

irw I -October 1084 for a 
fixed . term ' of five veers. 
Preference may be giyen, 


a- wort® candidates- ■•with . T ln- 

Paycftoli ‘ ••tsrasta . , h : Industrial 

I if W an ■ and Develon- 


mho TflVfiV.Wa 

Plug USS/XrSDPS benefits. 

PcrHcuIere end 
■ppllcatlon forma (8 

.YSylKi 

Plagse - quote reference 

awn 4^ch S iSi4 claH, i3? 


LECTURER 11/ 


f iW ECONOMIC? ; 

Ijoollons for the above vaOanOy, commencing 


University of 
Birmingham 
Faculty of Education 

Deportment or fiodol and 
Administrative Studies In 
Education 

LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 
(COMMONWEALTH 
AND OVERSEAS 
EDUCATION) 

„ Applications are invited 
for me. above post tenable 
rroin 1st October 1984, 
Candidates should have 
had teaching or adminis- 
trative experience over- 
seas, and should be well 
qualified . academically, 
preferably in the social 
sciences. A specific in- 
terest In educational iftun- 
agement and administra- 
tion would be welcome 
and previous experience of 
teaching mature students 
from developing countries 
would be exported. Selary 
gn ,“2 8la . 87 .100 to 

£14,125 plus superannua- 
tion. 

Further particulars from 
Assistant Registrar 

(Education), University or 
Birmingham. P.O. Box 
3 63, Birmingham BIS ITT, 
to whom applications (10 
copies- — oversees appli- 
es ntt a, 1 _oopy) should be 
sent by 27 February 1984. 


University of 
Durham 
CHAIR OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Applications ara Invited 
for tne Chair of Anthro- 
pology In the Department 
of Anthropology. Candi- 
dates should have . a con- 
cern for 411 aspects of the 
subject, but thgl.r- main. In- 
terests ■ should tots in the 
field or . Physical Anthro- 
pology. The . appointment 
will data from 1 January 
1985 or euah earlier data 
as may be arranged. 


The appointment will be 
made on thB Professorial 
salary aeale (£17,373- 
£80.993 per annum] 


rafessgrlsl 

(£17.378- 


cau.xas per annum) 
together with the usual 

pension arronaemonts. 

- Applications (three 

capias), ‘ including the 
names; of three referees, 
must be submitted not' la- 


-Whom rurther particulars, 
may pe obtained. HI 


The Queen's 
University 
Belfast 

LECTURESHIP IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Available from the 
earliest date as may be 
arranged, the duties or 
this lectureship may in- 
clude teaching at any level 
of the undergraduate and 

R ostgraduate programme or 
ie department. Candi- 
dates should preferably be 
qualirtod In buelneea admi- 
nistration and/or business 
economics. Closing data: 
29th February, 1B84, 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

This lectureship fa avail- 
able from 1st September 
(9B4 or such other date as 
may be arranged. Applica- 
tions will be especially 
welrome from those with a 
special Interest and qual- 
ifications In Public Law. 
particularly the fields of 
Constitutional Law and 
European Community Law. 
Closing date: 14th March. 


will depand on age. will be 
made at one of the first 
four points on the scale 
(under review from 
1.4.04) far lecturers: 
£7,1S| . £7,632. £8.082, 

£8.532. rising to £14,127 
with contributory pension 
rights under the USB. The 
appointments will be sub- 
ject to a period of proba- 
tion of up to three years. 
Further particulars are 


..... particulars are 

available from the Person- 
nel orrioe. The Queen's 
University of Qeirast, 
Northern Ireland, BT| 


S partlcu 
e from th 
floe, The 


Queen's 

Belfast, 


Hie University of 
Leeds 

SCHOOLOF 

EDUCATION 

„ „ LECTURER 

Applications are Invited ror 
ytaabDV|^»ost available rrom 

The post Ie In the Held dr 
primary education. The per- 
son appointed will be required 
to contribute to courses con- 
cerned with the Initial and 
ln-Hrvlce training or teachers' 
and to the development or. 
research In some aspect of 

K rimery education. Q us I If lea - 
one and experience In the 
teaching or mathematics 
would be an advantage. 


8alsry on the scale ror 
Lecturer* (£7,100 - £14. 185 f 
according to age. qualifica- 
tions and experience. 


on tne scale for 
(£7.100 — £14. 135 r 
to age. qualifies- 


ino university, Leeds . LS 2 

SS;, .WK’.wasrs jib; 

anptlcntlons 24 February 



' ,(? ; Apoljofillona are invited for the above vadanOy, comnfienolno . 

IttSepfemljeT, 1W4, craatod « a result ol the Cofltoe'a 1 
ft - .'oonttnued. exfcnalon and tha. creation of -a new "rriator- "in y 
; * .. \« Ecpnomlca, wt^Nh the Division of Buajnete Admlrfetratton and 

i .-eoooo.iTi.ips;. - *•:, V ;:’. T & ■ -x .ftftV 

>if ]• a Mastard.dadfae in Boonomtos,-;/ 

' :| - - : * ... M a PhD I* preferable and essential fora Senior leatureahjp. » 

• ; l • together, wHhat lea# three ya*ra refevant teaching experience, • 

vi ■ „ ' txpertepiSiS : Irf .industry, .iepmiheroe -o^ public service re ala'd .. 
M . S • ;desfrahlf9 r; ,, 

;•;« : : -:DdMea will In^Udd WaQhing'key courses on ; the rtelori P 

.;[« furtjcuhim development end aoetdemlo.sdvWg of students frorr? ■ 


^lcai^> W Invited for fiiil-tlme posts aa Assistant 


v _ noy. comnnencing . • , Applications m invited tor fUll-tlme posts as Asslstan 
"i or <^ll^e;Leotu.rera In the follo^ng aubjoots:- 

*« nt ^ AhrnilNTIMR 1 . ■ ■ 

a i i ^ds nL ta li ie liii ia'A sii e is .' ;-;- ?. • ' / 

V t MATHEMATICS ■ ■ ■■ 


University of 
Glasgow 

PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS 
(ADAM 8MITH CHAIR) 

The University Court In 
tend to proceed to an appoint- 
ment to the ADAM SMITH OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 

which has fallen vacant on the 
retirement of Thomas Wilson. 
O.B.E., F.B.A. in view of the 
commitment end existing 
strengths of the Department 
of Political Economy, prefer- 
ence will be given to those 
with a special Interest in 
monetary or macro-econo- 
mics. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel Office. University 
of Glasgow, Glasgow. 012 
8QQ. where applications (3 
copies i I copy In the case of 
overseas applicants), giving 
the nsmes and addresses of 
not more then three referees, 
should be lodged on or before 
5th March, 1984. 

In reply please quote Ref. 
No. 31 BIT. HI 


University of ' 
Edinburgh 

□apartment of Economic 
History 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications ara Invited 
for a Temporary Lec- 
tureship in tlie Department 
of Economic History, from 
let October 1984. ns o re- 
placement Tor Dr. Adrian 
Graven who lias boon 
□ ward a ona-yoar Austra- 
lian Studios Fellowship. 
Salary In the rango 
£7. 190— £8. 330 p.a. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Economics 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
DEVELOPMENT 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited 
for tne above post tenable 
ror one year from October 
1st, 1984. Salary range 
£7 , 1 90— £8 ,330 p.a. 

although an appointment 
at a somewhat higher 
point on the Lecturer seals 
may be considered far 
candidates with exception- 
al qualifications or experi- 
ence. Application forms 
(returnable by February 
24th) and further particu- 
lars from the Registrar, 
The University. Manches- 
ter MIS 9PL. Quote ref. 

. 1 3/84, 'THES . HI 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANQLIA 
Norwich 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN 
COMPUTATIONAL 


Further particulars 

obtainable from the 
Secretary to the Universi- 
ty. University of Edin- 
burgh. Old College. South 
Bridge. Edinburgh EH 8 
9\ L. with worn appllrn- 
tlona 13 copies, naming 
two refereea) should be 
lodged, not later than 2nd 
March. 1984. 




Murdoch 

University 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


" ; mathemmics ; ; ; 

, MODERN HISTORY ; : ft 

iiwi iib«^ 

*w«wrt uwbrarincioioq- iRtio,Mi p«. -h ' ■■ 


VICE-CHANCELLOR 

The University is seeking a successor to 
Its Vice-Chancellor, Professor F. M. G. 
. Willson ; who will be leaving In December 
( 1984( after six years at Murdoch. 

' The '.-person' appointed will be qualified ■— 
‘ by experience and -ability — to manage the 
ft further development of this expanding Uni- 










/..Further particulars of the post may be 
: . Obtained from- -the. Seoretary, Murdoch Uni- 
.. jverafty, Murdoch; Western Australia, 9160 
i Pereops, interested In being considered for 
.the post,, of wishing to recommend anyone 
: itee- for consideration, should write under 
f. .confidential ; cover to . the 1 Chancellor, Sir 

• Ronald Wilson at the qbove address before 

':^^*W®rchy 1^*; i • • . . 

• '*|f ••***' '/■ ^ y * *■* - * 4 ^ . ■ 



THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT J.2.84 


Universities continued 


University of 
Queensland 
Australia 

Oeparimein of Psychology 

lectureship in 

CLINICAL 
NEUROPSYCHOLO- 
GY (TENURABLE) 


Applicants must possess 
a higher degree In psycho]- 
nny, and have had exten- 
sive experience In clinical 
neuropsychology. The suc- 
cassful applicant will he 
axoectad to teach courses 
In neuropsychology to both 
□ndoraraduate and poat- 
□raduate students. Super- 
vlilon of research students 
will be expected, as will 
the development of the ap- 
plicant's own programme 
nr research. Candidates 
must bo willing and able to 
establish working relations 
with appropriate commun- 
ity clinics, hospitals and 
Dlhsr referral agencies. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COUNSELLING 
PSYCHOLOGY 
(FIXED TERM - 5 
YEARS) 


Applicants must possess 
a higher degree In psychol- 
ogy. The candidate should 


be broadly trained In coun- 
selling principle*, with ex- 
perience In both teaching 


end clinical supervision. 
Supervision of research 
■tudsnts will be expected, 
s* will be tho development 
of Ihe applicant's own 

M r a mm a of research. 

i will necessitate the 
devolopmont of good con- 
tacts with local agendas, 
and applicants must have 
tne skills necessary to 
work with such agencies). 
Preference will be given to 
thoia who have, In addi- 
tion. an Interest in 
teaching to undergraduates 
general personality theory. 

Earliest expected filling 
dels 2nd July 1984. 


130.734 per annum. 

Additional information 
and application forma are 

8 obtainable from the Asao- 
ailan of Commonwealth 
itivaraltles (Appts). 36 

WC?H n 0PF? l,arB ' London 


Australian National 
University 

Reaeari-h School of Social 
Sciences 

Department or Political 
Science 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applicants should be 
SS, 1 !?.'.*-" “P®clnliBino In the 
pal Iticm. BDvernmani and/ 

?i r ue£, dm,n i“- lrat,on ° r *he 
USSR and/or other East 
European countries. Pre* 
Terence will be given to 

T,? p .. l i!i ant9 ... v Y ,l £ Interest 
in the political elite, lead- 
ership end personnel prac- 
“ r * h “ development 
Uia t ftiitlons , nd B ° VOrnr,,en ' 
jgCtastng date: 13 March 

Condltlana v of appoint, 
ment: Salary will bo in 

nctardence with qualirtca- 
Mans and experience with- 
in the ranges; Senior Re- 
s h n F°*' D VV s A32 „ 679- 
SA38. 980 p.e.: Research 

Follow SASI3.324-S30.734 
p.o.: Postdoctoral Fallow 

S A20. 1 64— S23, 1 00 p.a. 

** i P = l JlwP3 chDno " rnt0 |H 
SA1 =UK63p. 

Appointmant, linlesa 
otherwise stated, will be: 
Senior Research Follow/ 
Research Fellow normal ly 
up to three years with the 
possibility of ux tension to 
maximum of five years: 
Postdoctoral Fellow nor- 
mally -two years, with the 
Possibility of extension to 
mnxlmum of three years. 

Grants are provided to- 
wards travel and removal. 
Assistance towards hous- 
ing Is given to an appoin- 
tee from outside Canberra. 
Eligible appointees will bo 
required to Join tho Super- 
annuation Scheme ror Au- 
stralian Universities. The 
University reserves the 
right not to make an 
appointment or to make an 
appointment by Invitation 
at any time. 

Prospective applicants 
should write to the Reg- 
istrar of the University, 
GPO Box 4. Canberra, 
ACT 2601, Australia, or to 
the Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon 


c,MO °"h i 


lara before submitting ap- 
plications. HI 


• SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 

TUTORIAL FELLOWSHIP 
IN PURE MATHEMATICS 

Applications arc invited for a Tutorial Fellowship in Pure 
Mathematics, (enable from I October 1984 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. The College Statutes provide that nil 
Fellows shall be women. The successful candidate will be 


Rvn2** ,i " om ,hc Principal, Somerville College, C 
UX26HD. Closing dntc for applications: 10 March 1984. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

Temporary 

Lectureship. 

In Law 

^PPfcatlons are Invited from women and men for the post of Temporary 
Lwturer in Law from 1 October 1084 for two year*. Further particulars 
ftm i °{ 3lB ' ried ^ rom Principal, Somerville College, Oxford 0X2 
2” J whom applications should be sent as soon as possible, and not 
“Athens March 1984, ( f4iE8> 


V-' • ■ LECTURER 

a ,:.W?*wws In research, am hav* m mk muol and lerfaiY swIb. 


THE UNIVER8rTY OF NEW ENGLAND 
AmUdaJe, AuslraJla 


5«fl™dim6rB**an 

nHesoJBiaCentra. 




pmbhttohaiy where R cdnaUfM W» 

wvsi endfwwsi «g»nsi 

nsm** «nd eddmssM ot 2irw raJartMtod 
t? «filto«he Staff QWIbar. Jgfe 


Murdoch University 
Perth, Western 
AuHtrulio 

Rns; 

IHSaSr-i 

Srhriul ul Social liifiulr) 

. TENURABLE 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY (Refs 
820) 

,rnm «-andl- 
wt,h unlveralry 
ntng. research and ap. 
nllsd Hprrlsnci< In occupa- 
L.ilT 1 ,P«ycliolony will be 
particularly wnlcome. 

. m 1 ?. sutceesful cundldaio 
JT n * br exunLtnd to share 
in tne teaching of Orcupn. 
ILnnal Psychology in the 
Master of Applied P&yrlml- 
ogy. 8. A. and B. Psych, do- 
graas Including Hid raor- 
“ J jpn and superviBlan of 
practical work. 

SA25.394 to SA30.734 pi-r 
annum. Tills Is a tcniuralilr 
appointmant and condi- 
tions Include superannua- 
tion. long service leave, 
outside studies pragram- 
me. payment of rares ta 
Perth for appointee end 
dependant family, removal 
and BBitllng-li, elluwance 
and hnusn purchase 
arhnms. 

Procedure I nr applica- 
tions: There la nn pra- 

srrlheil npnliiatlou furm. 
•jw* Two roniplotn ants nr 
dotallad applications qunt- 
Inu the nppronrlnto refnr- 
■nro number, Imludlnii lull 


The UnivurHlty of 
Melbourne 

I tr pur Imp „i i,| | |i t >. i\,,« 

LECTUREHHIPl CON- 
TINUING) 

Aupll. ai|,„,« nr i- I lit 1 1 *-.| 
for a I.I I liirr-Hlili, In Wi>1|. 
frit Art llisturv with „ bijp. 
'j!?i In . All viral Inn 

AM HlUury nnU prefrialily 
I'ho ninrrllir In a hram f. 
ol European Arl IIIMury. 

The pusnl.ii! vtlll Involve 
' untrlbutloi, | U Uuthin.j In 
■lennral uiirlnrfiruilnatr 

prugrarnmea. tlagnlier with 
spe, loll red resrjrih and 
nnnmirt anil IKivturnrluute 

auperviMon. 

1 ..A p,,l,tn,,, « »hniil, I ho v n 
lilah ucailenilr qnallfli q- 
Huns, tertiary tea, hlnn ex- 
lierinnce and pmvru re- 
vearrh abllliy. 

Appnlnt inern t» cum- 

. within l hr. rniiiie 

SA23.344 In *30.734 per 
annum. 

Information about lhi< 
‘J 1 *! .Drperiment 

imtl It* activities uiul re- 
p ® will be siippllnii nn 
■ □quest to the Deuai-imnni 
?! !, ,n " Arts, University uf 
Melbourne. ’ 

, . *L ur *5 np Rfinled informe. 
1 n ,.-. r ?P ardlnn tlrtalla of 
n PTov-durn iinil 
conditions of appoint mem 
is uvullable from the 
Appointments Officer 

l, llnlvnrslly ul 

Me licjuriiD. purkvllle, vie- 
lorla 303 2. AtiHtriilln. or 
from l lie Ansurleiltin ul 
Caminunwnalth dnlvcrsl- 
ties l Amu si. 36 Gordon 
oW°re. Lrinilon WCll! 


parsounl pnrllrulnrs. da- 

tails of tariiary quallflca- Applltreilonv ilnin un 13 

Mans, carecir history and March 1984. in 


iiumb . cureur History and 
description of posts Held, 
area of special rompntonce 
and intoroat, research com- 
pleted or currently being 
undertaken, membership of 
professional instltuilons or 
aaclotlos and poaltlons or 
responsibility In theso: list 
or relevant material pub- 
lished by the applicants: 
when available to take up 
appointment If offered and 
the names and addresses or 
three professional referees 
should reach the Personnel 
Orficer, Murdoch Universi- 
ty. Murdoch, Western Au- 
■ trails 6120, by 9 March 
1984. Applicants resident 
In the united Kingdom. 
Europe or Africa at the 
time of application should 
also forward one further 
copy of their application to 
the Association of Com- 
monweallh Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WC1H 
QPF, from whom further 
general Information la 
available. HI 


University of London 

School of Oriental and Arrloan 
Studios 

LECTURESHIP IN 
BUDDHIST STUDIES 

Applications are Invited tar 
a Lectureship in Buddhlat Stu- 
dies. The lecturer will be 
required to teach general 
courses and seminars at D.A. 
and M.A. levels on the de- 
velopment of Buddhism, and 
ta supervise research. Appli- 
cants irtust have nn expertise 


In Buddhist literature. In at 
least two of the following 

i angusges: _ Sanskrit, Poll, 
llnnalese, Burmese, Tibetan, 
Chinese or Japanese, The 
ipointmenj will date from 1 
ctnber 1004. 

Initial salary In aacordence 
with age, qualifications and 
exnerlenaa on the lecturer 1 # 
salary scale £7,190 to £14,123 
per annum plua £1.186 per 
annum London Allowance. 


University of 
Lancaster 

Department or Eductlonal 
Research 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
THE SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 

Applications nra Invited 
for a temporary loc- 
tureship for the period 
October 1QB4 to Septem- 
ber 19BS to teach second 
ana third year undororadu* 
Applicants 
should have exportlee In 
aspects or the social hls- 
tory of education In tha 
nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

The artery wll be on tha 
scale £7,180 to £8.080. 

Further particulars may 
be obtained (quoting refer- 
|ncn LDIOdi from the 
Establishment Office. Uni- 
versity House. Ballrigg, 
Lancaster, LAI 4YW. 
Whero. applloatlone (five 
copies) naming three re- 
ferees. should be sent not 
IMer than 24 February 
1984. HI 

University of 
Durham 
CHAIR OF 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited 
for a Chair of Chemistry 
In the Department of Che- 
mistry. Candidates should 
have research Interests In 
the general field of phyalcr 
el chemistry. The appoint- 
ment will date .from 1 


witn compui 

of the Onlycraitlee Buper- 
ennuetlon Scheme. Further 
particulars end application 
form obtainable from, »ha 
Seoretary. School of Oriental 
end African Studies, _Malet 
Sire 
whe 

m 


Si Februar 


October 1 084 or such dnte 
as may be arranged. 

The appointment will be 
made an the Professorial 
salary scale (£17,373— 
£ 20,808 . per annum) 
together with the uaunl 
pension srrenBementa. 

Applications (three 

copies), . Including the 
names of thrna rofsreoH. 
must be submitted not la- 
ter than Wodneaday. 20 
February. 1084 to the Reg-. 
Istrar and Hqcratqry, Ofd 
Shire Hall, Durham DH1 
3HP, from whom further 
particulars ntay bo- 
obtained. H3 


ABERYSTWYTH I 

THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 

; : CHAIR OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Tho Collefls Codndl hivBas appBCaitona from flullably ; quallll0d 
- persons with pppdSpriala academic ancror Industrial 'exp^tence. for 


appointmant to tha Chair of Computer Solance Iron) 1 0ctober 1084 or 
1 January 1 8B5. fojlowfpg His rsilramen! ol ProfasBprQ Eniiory. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar, (Staffing Olfioa), 
The University CoHageof WaleB. Old Collage, King Sireol.AberyBtwylh, 
byfad, SY23 2AX. by wham appBcallona (1Z copies) together with Uie 
names of three referees, should be received not later than Friday, 16 

March tQS4. * 1 

Applicants from ovaruas may aubmH one application by Airmail, 
The Collage maenrea the right to till lha chair by Invitation. 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
Department of Physic^ 

lectureship 



The University of 
Melbourne 

LECTUKESIIJI* 
f CONTINUING/LIMI- 
TED TENURE) in the 


In tlir l)r:parlni''nl r,f 
A ri i hit □< turn on«l Bullillnn 
Riiililinn. Lonetrui tlrjn 

Tr. hunlurjv 

Auuitrutionv nrr invited 
frmn iinriunt exuerlen< cd 
In liulldlng t onstrurilcjii 
and prof tire with know 
Indue of vlruclurel daslmi 
end tlirxirv. Prclnrenrr 
will be given lo an eppli- 
rani wltli a liluhnr deurru. 
a pruvnn re^rarih reruril. 
altn and drftlirn rxpurlNii e. 
anil tr-arlilnq rxnerlenrn at 
tlir tertlMry levnl . 

The iturtovtlnl applliant 
will ho reqillrr-al to iinrtlrl- 
petn In 1 1 ltd erg rad un in 
irorliinu mainly In the con - 
strin ll<rii tnfliuijluii) prog- 
ramme* tinvnltlnn Uulldinu 
Lonsiruct luu , cunsiructlitn- 
nl dreiiiu und priirthei, to 
xupervlvn poviiiradiiQ 1 1 » rn- 
M'arrti ntuihnu. nnU lu en- 
gage in rrsanrih. 

Dlltll'N Will C (JIIIInMIf H tin 
I't Julv l!IH4 ur an noun ns 
[■uHfiitiln iiHTtinllair. 

. A". 1 "!!:. ln _IU" ranua 
SA23.394 to 830,734 per 
annum. 

Details »f tim itepart- 
■n*nt end duties of ihi< 
iturtlliMi muy hn ublelneri 
iriini Proft-seiir J. fl. 
hcrlvrner, I'rufossur i»f 
11 ii I Id I r|(j f tnieiihiuin: (03) 

343 6451). 

I urllirr iirtnird liifurma- 
tlni) roniirdlnu ilfttull) uf 
apitllrailon prin mlurr and 
rnndltlnna uf aiipcHiuninnl 
la nvnlluble fruni tin? 
Aimnliiininnis Offirer 

I Aiail nmii'l. University nr 
Mnlhuuriin, 1*arkv||]e, Vic- 
toria 3052. Australia, nr 
from tne Aeacic lallcm of 
Common wnnlih Universi- 
ties (Appts), 36 Gordon 
Seiners, London WC1H 
OFF. Ill 


The University of 
Adelaide 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE SHIPS 

The University Invites applica- 
tions from both men and 
woman far the following posi- 
tions: 

_ Research Assoc let esliipa 
(four positions: BBS 16, 

S8B17. BOB IB. 8881 9) which 
the University prapases to 
award In 1985. Each award 
mny be held In any department 
of the University. 

Applicants should have 
gained their . postgraduate 
q uni fflcs lions elsewhere then 
nt the University of Adelaida. 
In those disciplines where e 
PhD Is a recognised indication 
of reaoarcli ability such i 


PhD la e ret 


degree w 
■ or areas 


bn required 


be required, )n 
□prlata evl- 
llty will 


An As socle teal ■ ip will be 
tenable for two yearn and will 
not be renewable: no ege limit 
governing eligibility has been 
_-_,ed but normally e 10 
year limit since the award of 


.The University will pro- 
vide. for a person taking up 
appointment from outalda 
South Australia, an economy 
class air fare lo Adelaida by 
tne shortest practicable: route. 
Thors Is .no provision for 
transfer of personal effectn. 

. . Further Information about 
the general conditions or ell 
appointments may be obtained 
rram the Senior Assistant 
Ro^vtrxryt Person no SI of the 

mWvx« x s°i w Xc% a . mt 

Applications, must be made 

the, proscribed form 

uutalnsbli, together wltli a 
leaflet outlining conditions of 
appointment, from the Senior 

MV'» ,, .,5"MiC5 r „IS" l SS: 

G licutions must be lodged With 
to Senior Assistant Registrar 
(Person net) of the University 
of Ailelnlde, GPO Box 408, 
aide. South Australia 


AAB'oidiraf 

March 1984 


not later tin 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

CHAIR OF HISTORY 

Annllreiiiinx ern luvllnd 
for title iiiMtiii.ri iv 1 1 hlu the 
Feiultv nf lliimanliti'k. 
which broiinrv vaieni us a 
rrtuli ol (he appuinlmrni 
u( I’rcilMuir W. 11 Olltr-r 
in lm editor uf Tha nit. 

I lunar v of N -%v Zealand 
□ lijornphi . The (uimirul 
npplltAni will nurmnllv an 
m heed r»l Ihe rtnpanment . 
with edminlsirutlve rr- 
Iprinflhllltv lut It and will 
he expeclRd to umrtr und 
support rnvHsrth activity. 
The department hat a mn- 

I ur cxiramural ns well as 
nlarnnl (rsihlng funttlmi 
There ere iiirruntlv «wt-lvr 
lull-tlmn mmlicrs nf 
HtulemLr Stall and ell 
inrmb**r% i»f the depart- 
ment. Ini ludlnn the Profes- 
sor. have partli ipaind In 
internal and cttrarmirBl 
lull inn . 

PrrfKrmcir will he >ilvsn 
to ceitdldutes who have an 
cstabllsh/ii! riipm bc Iuii In 
lilstnrii'ul scholarship. a 
(leinunslrated alilllly or 
admlnlarrai Ion and whune 
Interests relate, ni least in 
pari. lo llm etlslIiMj 
■ ratliinii proiii'uiiimr. 

Apnulnimnnl will he 
made within the Prcifrsso- 
r la* I salary range of 
NZS41.937 to 892.482. 

Further dainlls of Ihn 
iniHiilon. lurirthfti- with the 
cEiinlltlons ot uiiiKilniiiinm. 
muy lie ubtnliii-d (mm the 
hrimtiiry (leunrul. Awn- 
riatlon uf c.'umiiuMiwtiui tii 
Uni vnraltlns lApptsl. 36 
fiordan . Ncmare. I.mulon 
WCIII OFF, i,r frum llir 
Reflletrur of i lie Ifnlveralty 
with wlioni njipllrniiuns 
•'loso on 30 Moi'ili | !)H4. 
til 

Deekln University 
Geelong, Australia 
SENIOR LECTURER 
OCCUPATIONAL 
HYGIENE 

Application* are Invited 
for appointment to tha 
above poet. Tha appointee 
will be responsible (or the 
operation and future do- 
velopmnnt of tho occupa- 
tional hygiene program. 

Applicants must be 
occupational hyglcnlsta 
and graduates, preferably 
In onn or the physical sci- 
ences or engineering, 
although applicants with 
backgrounds in medicine, 
toxicology etc. will also bo 
considered. 

The appointee must holt) 
e recognised professional 

n ual mention in orcupa- 
onel hygiene (eg: qual- 
ifications loading ta nro> 
fqselunal membership of 
an appropriate occupation- 
al hygiene society: and 

have at least eight years 
relevant experience- A 
higher degree la desirable. 


ria^t n^to a mn^ r w^ r ^olnt? ' g^nufactu re ''is noce saury'. 5 v 

mBnt or toeppSta^W ^ . feVe^wfif ZtSS"® Xl 


The position will be for 
an initial term of four 
years, during .which there 
will bn a review for con- 
tinuing tenure. 

Applications (quoting 

reference number 84/011 
should Include e full curri- 
culum. vitae and the nemei 
and add r oases or three re- 
ferees end should be sent 
to the Personal Branch, 
Deekln University, Victor- 

H . Australia 32 17, by 30 
arch 1984. Applicants 
resident in North America 
and Europe should send an 
additional copy or thalr 
applications to the Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon _ Square, London 
WC1H OFF, rrom wham 
further information Is , 
available. H2 

University of 
Bradford 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

_ Applications ara Invited 
rrom candidates with good 
rormpl qualifications fpr a 

f 'oet or Lecturer In’ ‘ 
rical and Electronic 
alneerlng. The parson 
appointed will Join a tadn: 
developing . tlie axtended 
□ agree pj-pgramma . which 
leads to the award of M 
ter or Engineering 

Bxperioneo In designing 
or developing . advanced 
elect ronlc products • for 


- University of Glasgow 
1 TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICS 

Applications ore Invited 
for e past of Temporary 

The parson appointed 
III bo expected to tanen 
. ■ Honours colii'HO on Oov- 


BB.'irnrffieikiiNflr P s? 

, Application, forms and 
further particular* from' 


' Closing 

possible. 


date « -oo„ jff 


ernmant end the Bca 
In Britain-, on M. - 
course on Fallcy-intkl 

t he Scottlgn Economy! 
o L as si 


' successful cartdfdate MlNhove 


. e7.i80H£14,i 25 per annum. U88 beneffi;' 

Amnrtrtiorttbrrtwaridfiirtw psrijpul 818 (Qtioilfio rfif ;:1 /B4^ may ba obteinad . 

SM Offloa; uSwreHy 'of StreUwlyae. MfiCanoe BuDd- 

• SfmSmi Qlwgowfll-I XQ. Clpai"pcfaie i lorepiillcettoiMf 

• ioth Match,' 1984. ‘ •’ 'V; ' (14188)., 


■: , II 4o, asaiat In '.First 1 

In Phyalca. ft It enpejpateri that the I , 


."iirHffl 

sy-meklng u. 
eonomy. end 
.First Veer 
in In the Dh 


referees)' Should, be - iflitt to; 
- .the' Secretary pf the t ps*' 

• partment of Pallttce, Uni- 
■ vOrdltv of Olnnow. Qlee-. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

WESTRIDING CHAIR 
OF MICROBIOLOGY [ %t 

ssriffi'ffli : ■ 

v acun t on the appointment, nr 
rofmaor J. R,\ Quayle 
to the VlM-Chsnoel- 
L w S! ,l ^A r ifi*. University, af • - 
In. _ The CtiaU* will be ten 
er fqa^., 

flolery in the renrn ' for 

S rofassorii) eppolntments 

xl'lPalfj £ “0’3OO: minimum 


' Pa rt Itiilsra' from. the Rbu- 
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Fellowships 


University of 
Oxford 

Wolfton Collage 
STIPENDIARY 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
CHINESE STUDIES 

Hie College propnaen to 
elect a Junior Research Fel- 
low m Chinese Studies Tor 
three years from 1 October 
1984. Applications ere Invited 
From men and women . prefer- 
ably under SO. with at least 
two years' research osperl- 
ence In the subject. _ The 
annual stipend will be fid. 188 

I II us any general percentage 
ncrease In academic salaries 
awarded after I January 
1884. together with College 
housing, nr on allowance In 
lieu, and Common Table 
meals. Tile rloslnu date for 
applications Is 88 March 
1984. Further particulars are 
obtainable from the Fel- 
lowships Secretary. HU 


University of St 
Andrews 
GIFFORD 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited 
for the following awards, 
tenable In the University 


University of 
Oxford 

Lady Margaret Hal! 
ROLLS ROYCE 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

The Collage Invitee si 


of St Andrews in Session 
1BB4-85 In the fields of 
Net urn I Theology and Fhl- 
losapliy — 

fat Postgraduate fel- 
lowship or the value of at 
least £3.430 together with 
remission of tuition fees 
r or a higher degree of the 
University. The award will 
ba renewable to a max- 
imum of three years. 

(b| Postdoctoral fellowship 
of the value of at least 
£7.190 tenable rar ana 

S oar only. Tho fellow will 
e expected to engage In 
full-lime reaoarnti In the 
University. 

The appointments will 
commnnre 1 October 1984. 

Applications, not later 
Hum 20 February 1984, 
with curriculum vitae ana 
names or two referees to 
the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, College Gato, St 
Andrews. Scotland, from 
whom further particulars 
nro available. H2 


Tiis Collage tnvltaa ap- 
plications for a noils 

Roytia nasaarch Fel- 

lowship. tenable for three 
years from 1st October 
1084 (or possibly earlier! 
In a field of Interest to 
Rolls Royce Limited lAero 


■084 (or pc 
In a halcT 
Rolls Royce 
Division). 


Applicants 


women) should normally 
be In tlia non range 24 — 
32 and of post-doctoral 
standing! however, candi- 
dates in the final year or a 
doctorate will be ronal- 


Plus, entitlement to Tree 
moals and residence (rar a 
single person) In College- 

Further particulars snd 
application forme may ba 
obtained from -The College 
Secretary. Lady Margaret 
Kail. Oxford bxB Sqa. 
Closing data for agpljca- 
tlona. and March IBB4. H9 


University of Oxford 
Worcester College 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

The College proposes to 
?lf et JfP to _ three non- 
stipendiary Junior Ra- 
■eerch Fellows, to hold 
office for } wp years rrom l 
October 1984. The Fel- 
lowships carry. Common 
Table rights and are open 
to men and women under 
the ege of 30 on that dote. 
They “re open to all sub- 
jects In the arte and sden- 
eas, but candidates must 
have completed three years 
of raaaarch or have taken a 
higher degree. 

. Application . forma and 
isi'lhBr particulars are 
obtainable from the Col* 
leoe Secretary. The closing 
fis4 f0r ontry 11 * March 


The University of 
1 Manchester: • 
Manchester Business 
School 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS (4) 

.-^hHaeilpna era Invited 
duel 1 Med 

candidates for four Re- 
search Fellowships . for 
Mires rear* front a date to 
,ba .arranged h tho\ aroae 
- SL lfct( SooifomJes/Induatrlal 

■SSIKISM;,,; 
.BflBafflv'-jjtfjs. 


WAI L, 


University of 
Oxford 

Wolfson College 
NON-STIPENDIARY 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
: FELLOWSHIPS 

The Collage proposes to 
sleet to about twelve non- 
stlpendtsry 'junior .Re» 


TjWTw n S2: 

fell y °‘* ra In the first 

RJflMjco IrotiDwabia for 

J not mors then one further 
wo -year term). from 1 
1 8 8 4. The closing 

&®.\ s 5<-. Fu St, , lS5 n SgC 

teeter^* Fellowships 


Polytechnics 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Busliioxa Studies 

Applications ara invlied 
for (he following post, 
dlilles to commence as 
soon as possible! 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT - 
WOMEN IN 
MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMME - Ref 
No R/172 

A Research Assistant Is 
required to contrlbuta to ■ 
programme of research 
and training activities con- 
cerned with women mana- 
ge rs. The parson 

appointed will work on a 
project focusaed on the 
commitment of employers 
to management develop- 
ment tor women em- 
ployees. 

Candidates should, pre- 
ferably. have a degree In 
one or the behavioural sci- 
ences. some research ex- 
perience and an Interest In 
action research and/or 
qualitative methodology. 
An understanding of Issues 
relating to women in man- 
agement Is essential , 

. The appointment will ba 
for six months. 

For Informal prelimin- 
ary discussions, tela phone 
Dr Margaret Ryan at the 
PalytBcIinlc (0272) 

8562111. Ext 270. 

Salary Scale: £5.415- 

E6.123 par annum. 

For further details and 
an application form, to ba 
returned, by 13 February 
1984, please contact the 
Personal Orrice, Bristol 
Polytechnic, Coldharbour 
Lane. Frsnchey, Bristol or 
ring Bristol 856261, Ext 
aio or 217. 

Please quote Reference 
Number R/172 In all com- 
munications. H2 


Middlesex 

Polytechnic 

School of Social Work 
and 

London Borough of 
Enfield 

Department of Social 
Services 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK / 
TRAINING OFFICER 

(Services for the Elderly) 

£7,B60— E14,088pa Inc. 

A shared post Tor ■ pro- 
fessionally quallfleld 

graduate social worker 
with substantial experi- 
ence or work with the 
elderly, providing n chal- 
lenging yet valuable career 
development opportunity. 

Responalbllltee Involve 
teaching this Bros of prac- 
tice In the Polytechnic, 
and staff development and 
training duties for the fell 
range of personnel who 
work with the elderly In 
the Dorough'a Social Ser- 
vices department. 

Appointment will be at 
a level commensurate with 
qualifications and experi- 
ence. A commitment to 
higher degree studies, re- 
search and publications Is 
expected. 

Informal enquiries: 

Frank Ainsworth. Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic. 01-804 
8131 axt 240; Helen Dont, 
London Borough of En- 
field. ■ 01-566 6565 axt 

2494. 


. WrRe quoting rar 
A406E for further in- 
formation and an applica- 
tion form, posting flrst- 
Personnel orrice. 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 
114 Chase side. London 
N14 BPN. Closing date 
February 13. H3 


LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Mechanical, Marine and Production 
Engineering 

(Manufacturing Systems Division) 

Lecturer II/ 
Senior Lecturer 

£7,215-£13,443 per annum 

Applications are invited from graduates who can offer one of 
the following specialisms and teach to degree level: 
Production Organisation 
•Production Technology 
CAD/CAM. 

Other related specialisms 
Research/Induslrial experience an advantage. 

Appointment from 1st April 1984 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

Please quote Reference No. LP/622. 

Closing date: 24th February, 1984. 

Informal queries may be made to Professor W. B. Rowe or Dr 
, A. Boyle, Tel: 051-207 3581 , Ext. 2017 and 2018 respectively). 
Application forms and farther particulars from the Personnel 

SSftS. MOnnt VkWUlt ’ L,mp ° Ql U 5UX ’ 

— * Q4069) 


N0R1HSTAFFS POLY 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES AND 


Oxford Polytechnic 

Faculty of Educational 
Studies 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

In Primary Education 
with a special Interest In 
Social Psychology. 

The person appointed 
will be expected to have 
appropriate recent experi- 
ence of primary education 
as well ob a research In- 
terest In social psychology 
related especially to school 
exparlance. 

Salary scale £7.215— 
£15.018. 

Closing data 24th Febru- 
ary. 1984. Ref: ED7IPIR 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

In the Primary Curricu- 
lum with special Interest 
In the Humanities. 

The person appointed 
will be expected to have 
appropriate recent experi- 
ence of primary education 
a> well ■■ a research In- 
terest In the Curriculum 
and the Humanities. 

1* 

Salary scale £7.215- 
£13.443. 

Closing data 7th March. 
1984. Rar: ED6 (P). 

Application forms snd 
ferther details of the 
above posts may be 
obtained from Mrs. C. 
Williams, Starring, Oxford 
Polytechnic, Hosdlnoton. 
Oxford, 0X3 OBP. Tel. Ox- 
ford 64777. ext. 364. HS 


Bristol Polytechnic 

■^ssp- 

PART-TIME 

RESEARCH 

assistant -COST 
AND RESOURCE 
MODELLING -Ref 
No R/I73 

req^j?eV fl ?£ C ^ a ^‘»«nt i. 

SM’-iSFi.B 1 ." •« 

_The post would ba suit- 
■ble for graduates i„ 
Mathematics. Computing" 
Bui ding Technology or 
Civil Engineering, Th* 
ability to write computer 
software suitable fn? i5 r 

nMrl. P M^ pr « 0, " #Hlono 1 ap- 
plications is essential, p r 2. 

VlouB re search experience 
Is^deslrable, but not assent 

^- a ?lV y _ Sc ®*e: pro rats n 
£5. 4 1 5— £6, 123 per annum, 

For ferther details and 
“ pp l lent Ion form.tohi 

inni' nod i-5 y 13 February 
1984. please contact the 
Personnel Office. Bristol 
Polytechnic. Coldharbour 
Lane, Frenchay, Bristol or 

ai n <? ofW?! E>l 

Nunibmr" iJffh'tS 

municatlons. 111 


Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

School of Mathematics, 
Statistics and Computing 

LECTURER II OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

Raf. No. A3/84 


. Applications ara Invltad 
from suitably qualified 

f raduates to join a team 
aachlno on a wide range 


or degree and dlplomu 
courses. Candidates should 


bo able to teach computing 
at degree and/or high 
national diploma level. 
Preference will be given to 
well qualified candldatee 
with research or develop- 
ment experience In at least 
one of the following arean: 

Information Systems. 
Network and Distributed 
Systems, Real Time 8ya- 
tems. Expert Systems. 

This post la tenabla from 
January 1984, or as aoon 
as possible thereafter. 

Burnham FE: Lecturer II 
£7,215 — £1 ] ,56B. Senior 
Lecturer £10.1)83— £12,552 
(t^ar) £13.443 per annum 

For further details and 
application forma please 
call our 94 hour telephone 
agewerlng service (0632 
523126) or write enclosing 
a stamped addressed fools- 
gap envelops to Mrs 
Rosemary Smith, Adminis- 
trative Assistant 1 Recruit- 
ment), Newcastle upon 
Tyne Polytechnic, Blllson 
Building, Newcastle upon 
Tyno rfftl 8ST. to whom 
1 completed forma should ba 
returned quoting tha refer- 
ence number by 17 th 
February 1984. H3 


Leicester Polytechnic 
POST IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Lalcester Polytechnic is 
one of e select group of 
Polytechnics leading the 
development or innovatlvo 
courses in Information 
Technology, defined os a 
new amalgam of computing 
and communications sys- 
tems. 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER Post 210 

Salary Scale: £12,319- 
£13.938 (bar! - £15,744 
per annum. 

This key post Offers an 
excellent opportunity to 
lead developments rrom 
Higher Technician level up 
to Masters Degree level In 
an area of information 
Technology appropriate to 
the candidates Interests. 

A degree In Engineering/ 
Sclence/Computer Science/ 
Meth emetics, together 

with suitable research or 
Industrial I-T. experience 
la appropriate. We are 
looking for someone lo 
develop our Interests In 
computer networks, data 
communications. office 
systems, open systems or 
any Other aspect Of I.T. 
applications. 

LECTURER II 
COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS Post 58 

salary Scale: , £7. 218- 
fill, 568 per annum. 

This post offers a younfl 
graduate with ■ on ’*. 
dust rial or commercial ex- 
perience an opportunity to 
develop a teaching career 
while maintaining 8°®“ 
links with Industry, 
parlance In one of several 
of the following “»P«f",2: 
I.T. are expropriate. 
PCM. System X, Satellite 
Systems, Optical Syatema. 
Microelectronics for Cofl 
munlcatlon Systems, Data 
Transmission . _ 

Switching and Compute 
Communications. ColT VJn. 
tar Network Daalan.op 
oration end ToStlnBiSoclBl 
and Management lmpnc“ 
tlope of I.T. 

feAKi 10 ^!, ,0 r™« j£ 

t^i^ fl POIytecMffc?"b.ofg^g* 
143. Leicester LEI 

nfa.,ttE3ia. ' & 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
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Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


Lothian Regional Council 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER A In 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Salary on Scab: S8.313-E1 2,228 (BarKl3,12fl 

Eunimd h tha Department of Mechanical Engineering to contribute to the teaching and 
J^Mtenunl of the BSo Energy Engineering degree end lead research In an energy 
rEweiea. 

CvdtXM should poueu an Honours or Postgraduate degree (n Mechanical Engl- 
iMity or ralatad dsclpline end havs recent Industrial and/or research experience. 
kajUia t forma and further particiAira from: The AdmlnlatraUve Officer (Pereorvwj), 
NaAf CoSeoe ot Commerce end Technology, Collnton Road, Edinburgh EH10 SOT. 
BwtflW 114181) 

DUNDEE COLLEGEOFTECHNOLOGY 
Department of Electrical & Electronic Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 

Applicants should possess a good honours degree In electrical and/or 
electronic engineering or a related discipline, and preferably a higher 

>---aLa- i.JiL naitBanJalii inrlii H wi ft I bpri/na paranapfi aviuilanaA 


degree, together with appropriate industrial and/or research experience. 
The penon appointed will be tequired to leach up to honours degree level 
and will be expected to Initiate and lead research activities In hli/her 
specialism and develop further (inks with industry. The specialism could be 
hone of the following areas: digital systems, digital communications, power 
electronic* or solid state electronics. 

Salary scale: £12.228/£13,572 (bar)— £15.41 1 with initial placing depending 
upon approved previous experience. Financial assistance towards (he cost of 
removal expenses may be payable. 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable from the Personnel 
Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Bell Street, Dundee DD1 1HG (0 
whom completed forms should be returned by 2nd March, 1984. 

(14060) 


SALFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

Required as soon as possible 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN THREE 

DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 

to develop the B/TEC Higher National Diploma 
Course In Exhibition/Shopfitting Design. 
(Previous applicants need not re-apply). 

Salary - £ 1 0,683-El 3,443 
• Further particulars and application forms 
available from the Principal, Salford College of 
Technology, Frederick Road, Salford M6 6PU. 

Tel:061 736 6541. . ' (140B3 


3 : fp 


Colleges of Further Education 


London 
College 
n of 

Furniture 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF lyiUSICAL .... 

INSTRUMENT 

TECHNOLOGY 

(BURNHAMGRADEIV) . 

Applications ard Invited foV the above port. . 

' The pbaltldn delmarida an appropriately Qualined person in 
1 tha flB|d of muaic and Inatrument meklng, douplad to 
.piganlaatldnai ability end an Understanding of me 
devalopfnerttB In further and hlghdr education. • 

•:>: Salary: On an Incremental scale within the range of £14,148- 
£16,849 plus £087 Inner London Allowance. • • > 

' • tONDON tOLLfiGE OF KURNITURE . : 

• 41171 Commercial Road f >1 

^UWoAETILA : f.N 5' • •>: * 


Colleges of 

Further Education 
cont 


Essex County Council 

Chelmer Institute of 
Higher Education 

HEAD OF STUDENT 
SERVICES 
(PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER) 

The vancaty arises from 
the promotion of the pre- 
sent holder to the past or 
Assistant Director in the 
Institute, Existing services 
include counselling, wel- 
fare. careers, accommoda- 
tion. sports and re- 
creational services. 

Salary: £ 1 2.519 — 

£15.744 (Bar at £13.938) 


Application form and 

further details available 
from tha Principal Aaml- 
nlatrstlve orricer, Chelmnr 
Institute or Higher Educa- 
tion. Victoria Road South. 
Chelmsford, CM1 I IX. to 
wham applications should 
be returned hy 14lti Febru- 
ary 1984. Telephone 
Chelmsford 354491 Eyl 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Escape to tho 
Hebrides 

We offer a rinaa of 
cruises aboard Kylabhsn to 
the Hebridean Islands and 
St. Ktlde. Ideally suited 
for all Interests snd ages. 
Please write or telephone 
for brochure. Hebridean 
Holidays. Harbour. Troon. 
Ayrshire. 10292) 316444. 

H24 


DRISCOLL HOUSe HOTEL. - 
200 slimln rooinv. Imlircl 
£50 nrr wi'hk. till nmnnl. 
lies. — A niily- : 172 Ni-w 

K»ni Itnail. I.omlitn SHI . 
Ti'l. 01-703 4175. 1124 


Personal 


IMMBDIATB ADVANCES ClflO 
tu £30.000. Wrltlnn itirnii 
on regupMI. nniiliiltnl Trust 
Ltd. . 31 novi-r wrri'i, l*i i m- 
tlllly. I.uihJciii vyi a 4HT. 
Phone 01.491 20.34 ur 49«J 
5416. LOHO 


Colleges of Higher Education 






CLWYD 

HEALTH 

AUTHORITY 


GWYNEDD 

HEALTH 

AUTHORITY 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

IN NURSING STUDIES 

AppllcaHofw are Invited from graduate nurses for this post which 
is a [dot appointment by Clwyd Area Health Authority, Gwynedd 
Area Health Authority and The North EaBt Wales Institute of 
Higher Education. The successful applicant will have 
responsibilities for continuing the development of advanced 
nurse education within The North East Wales Institute of Higher 
Education and within Clwyd and Gwynedd Area Health 
Authorities. The post will be based at Cartrefle, Wrexham, 

Clwyd. but considerable travel to other locations will he involved. 
Informal telephone enquiries may be made to Mr J. G. Jones, 
Tel: Wrexham 359221. 

Further details and application form avalta^ lrom the 
Director of Management Services, The N<^ EattWrtee 
Institute, Deealde, Clwyd. Tel: Deealda 817531 , Ext. 271 1 . 
Closing date for receipt of applications 10th Febwary. l 0&4. 


CANTERBURY, CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Canterbury, KontCTI 1QU 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER AND 
HEAD OF ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for tho abava post to take effect from 
September 1984. 

Salary: £12.519 C1B, 744 p.a. j 

The college has approximately 1000 students and offers BA, 
BEd and BSc degrees, PGCE, advanced diplomas and higher 

degrees In Education. 

For further details write to Mra. Jean Long, Personal 
Assistant to ihe Principal, enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelop a, to whom applications should be sent not later 
than 20th February. 


CANTERBURY 

Christ Church College ol Higher Education 

Required for the beginning of the Autumn term 1984. 

(1) Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer in 
Biblical Studies 

Candidates should possess a good honours degree and If 
possible a higher degree In Theology. The Leclurer 
appointed will be expected to share in Professional 
courses relating to the teaching of Religious Education In 
schools. Recent experience of leaching children within the 
primary and/or secondary age range win be an advantage. 

(2) Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer in 
Movement Studies with particular 
reference to Dance 

Applications are Invited from candidates who have an 
ability to teach courses In Dance and Gymnastics or 
Swimming to degree level, end especially from candidates 
with teaching experience in primary schools. 

The college has approximately 1 ,000 students and offers BA, 
BEd and BSc degrees, PGCE, advanced diplomas and higher 
degrees In Education. 

Salary scale: Leclurer 1l/8enior Lecturer £7,21 5-£ 13,443 p.a. 
For further detalle write to Mrs Jean Long, Personal 
Assistant to Prlnolpal, Christ Church College, Canterbury 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, to whom 
applications should be sent not later than 2 March. 


La Sainte Union 
College of Higher 
Education 

The AvonuD Southampton 
SO 9 SUB 

School of Education and 
Professions] Studies 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DRAMA AND 
COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS 

' Applications are Invltad 
from suitably qualified 
Candida taa for an appoint- 
ment as a apaolallat In 
Drama and Communication 
Skills. Tha successful ap- 
plicant will h»»« oood 
academic quellftcBtfone. 
recent relevant achool #*- 

P srience, profarablyJn tha 
rlmnry phase, -and 'loin 
tha Primary tssn offering 
courses in both initial «nu 
ln-aervlcB teacher educa- 
tion. 

Further dniall* _ ob*al_n- 


able from tlta Principal T a 
Secretary. Applied liana 
should fio_ racelvad by -94 
February 1994. K8 


la HB 


Kingston Polytechnic 

School or Sociology 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Required immediately 
for one year, to work on 
an Iniercfisclpllnary ,Cum- 
putora snd Society , Re- 
anarch project funded by 
Esnc/scRc. 

He/ahe will be raqulred 
to irttsrvlew and under- 
take the computer analysis 
of dais. Esaontlsl qual- 
ifications ara a good Hon- 
ours ilegrao In a social sci- 
ence and experience or 
computer usage. 

Salary range: £5.593— 

£6.994 Inclusive of Lon- 
don sllowance. 

Application forms from 
Academic Registry, dept, 
AO, Kingston Polytechnic, 
Panrhyn Rood. klnMtoi* 

Taft n 0jf94?f ,, f366. CloBtra 
data Both February 1984. 


■ XPBRICNCRD Part Tim* 
research asalBtant wen tad 
for feminist bibliography. 


v;.:. :y • -r *'•% ‘ 

v -114170) r , 

#^18 rijf fOUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPU3VEP . . / • • 2 


BULMERSHE COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Required for September 1984 

DIRECTOR OF 

cohtInuing education 

(Burnham Head of Department Grade 6) 

To be responsible for an extensive programme of 

In-service eduoatlon. . . .... . 

The Director Is one of a senior team of four responsible for 
the College’s pcademlc programmes. , • - 

Further^ ^partloulara and 

'from* The deputy Piindpal, Bulmerahe Oollege ' w Htflye , 

■ MHY. Telephone; Reading (0734) 663387., ■ ! 

completed forms to be returned by 7th 
' MARCHl'lS94* r 

Berkshire ' Cditnty 1 - Council Is an equal opportunity 


Research 
& Studentships 


City of 
Binningham 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Engineering and 
' i ficlBnci) ■ 

Department or M ooh'on I ca I 
A Production EnulneerlnB 

research 

. ASSISTANT 

<Ro-Ad\<Brt1aemeni) - 
Reaulrad to work an a 
IV4 y«dr BBnC .supparjed 
project on tha 'anpTicotion 
, of dynamic 

short- le rm planning and 
control in larga batoh 

uiaiiufBo turinc indtietrlce . 




.. Applicant* should' have 

do E?,Spt7t.?s: 

o pern t Iona I Roooarcli _or 

jS3Jsr»..a;j 

SSSSffi" -iWaucVe-aA'l 

Candida Pa will ba o„cour- 
nn«d 'to roolatar tor. a 
niglier dogroa. 

For lorofmol 4l»auaalon* 

MI b 8S1 0 8S°5^’«V«t 5 ^. 


Salary: C8. 081 p.a. 


Research doproa nnd typ- 
Ing requrlod. C 19 liter- 
al y and history back- 
Hrqund nraforrad- To. work 
“chiafly In British 
Salary commenaiimta with 
exnorliincB. Flaaao an- 
cloaa cv and 2 t-of oranCQB. 
Closing data 7 Fob. Reply 

a,Bln BO,< H n fi 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SALFORD 
Computing Services 
S ecu oh 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

RcMlrtd |o HCtk On (he dn«|d]ttnem oT 
Pediiob Aiulyde AUt to ExuhTbOi. Tie 
iNOfk wiy Im-dve .the development of 

inflirtrc (o iuIii people auHni cnidol 
dtdik»H In krte uak mmihialfeM nidi 
■i ‘O' IcvrU. AmficMli should hove • 
iced knowledge of Fanmn oi Pucal aud 
tone InuwMgr of or De*lgn 

Thou) nauU be an advanUgr, Work kilt 
Involve it* um of dtdicUcd ppitofiil 
uni lorn. 

The pod don Iq mo ton and lip IpkW 
ulu) vdfl he u]i lo E9^3tl p» llie poH it 
tended by ilia Semndary Ewnoinniwa 
CoundL ' • 

■ Punfao pmkulan »nd #pplLai}on bnn 

qi»y be obtnlscd 0 t*i: . • c 

, The ftegfrnr 

UnltenhyofStlfan}. 

. WfordMSlWT 

{Tel: MI-738 580. E*». 4551, 

T« 'whom complewd «h<mVI 

be. rendned fit 8lib l 'P*Wjft). 1W 
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Colleges of Art 


Overseas continued 



| DORS ET 

Bournemouth and Poole Caltogs of A rt a rid Deafen 
DEPARTMENT OF GRAPHIC DESIGN 

COURSE LEADER - LECTURER 

AppUcailotts are Invited from suitably qualified and axparfencad persons 
for dto post Of Cotiiao Leader for lire DATEC Diploma ecursa in Graphic 
Dnlgn. it is expected that candidates will be able to rnaka a valuable 
COT Mbu Wwi io the coutso from porsonaJ exparlanca of developments in 
Art and Deaton Education and Industrial Practice. Some knowledge of 
tompuwi aided design as related to the need of GrapMc Designers 
te ' 2 s 't? College has development plans in ihis 

Sdetv: Burnham Technical Scale ~ Lecturer Grade II C7.216-E1 1 E68 
pot annum. 

JSSJEL# , B f pH S5 to ! 1 f ? ,rns returnable within 14 days 
araavflffabfd from tiie VTce-PrfncIpal. M4J7U 


Administration 


Overseas 


University of 
Cambridge 

Qonvllle A CaJuB CollSaa 
DOMESTIC BURSAR 

The Callage Intends to 
appoint a Domestic: Bursnr 
Jo tpko orrice pr«renbly 
U! the autumn or 1984. 
The Domestic: Bursar will 
be responsible ror the 
maintenance or College 
bulldlnae end nrpunds- for 
all catering, lor confer* 
E2 CB . h u»inasa. tor house- 
keeping, and porterlng and 
for other starring and 
domestic activities. 

The appointment will bs 
full-time and pensionable 
and tha College hopes to 
appoint a person of stand- 
ing who would be elected 
to. a Fellowship. Stipend 
wilt be according to age 
and. experience and full 
High Table rights will ba 
given. 

• Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Mas- 
ter. Convllle and Cains 
Collage, Cambridge. CDS 
ITA. The closing dote tor 
applications is Monday, 
lath March. 1984. Hid 


Rhodes University 
Grahamatown, South 
Africa 

A pp licet lone are Invited 
from suitably qua lined candi- 
dates, Irrespective of race, 
colour or craed. far the fol- 
lowing postal 

Senior Lecturer /Lecturer in 
the Department or Law (from 
as aoon ae possible). 

Senior Lecture r/Lecturar In 
Business Data Processing in 
the Department of Bualnaaa 
Administration (from as soon 
as possible). 

Senior Lecture r/Lscturar In 
Fisheries Science in the De- 
partment of Ichthyology and 
Fisheries Science (from as 
soon ns possible) 

.. Senior Lecturer/Lecturer In 
the Department of Mathema- 
tics (Pure and Applied) (from 
as soon as possible). 


Senior Lecti 

Pharmaceutics 


ecturer In 
School of 
encea (B 
Ml In the 
m, Produc 
ssassmant of Storl! 
rms from 1 . Jul 


ptiacrnncy Manage 

Economics . In Inn 

"2; 

ant , 

■Un 

Pharmaceutical Set 

en 

cnooi 
co tn 

ae Boon aa poselbl 

o. 


Loci uror/J unto r 
Economics In the L 
fast London Dlvlal 

La 

Inl 

io.n 

ctura 

: V a?Si 


blntrneiU 


fli.fi 14 


Bb, UnfversL 


>;quow, rofo 


ramatown, fil 
«■ One copy 


Principal teacher 
of physical education 


The School 

Nijenrode is a leading business school in the 
Netherlands and has university status. 

The school offers courses leading to the 
Dutch equivalent of B.B.A. and M.B.A. 
degrees. Its 600 students are aged between 
18 en 25, with the large majority living on the 
campus. On completion of their studies, 
many take up managerial posts in all parts 
of the world - hence the international 
orientation of the school. Nijenrode has 
a compulsory P.E. programme of four hours 
per week for men end women. 

This consists of team activities (football, 
basketball, softball, volleyball, hall-handball, 
rugby and hockey) as well as Individual 
activities (condition training, boxing, tennis, 
badminton). 

The Duties 

The Principal Teacher of Physical Education 
will: 

■ give 24 lessons of practical teaching per 
week, per term; 

• carry out research related to physical 
education; 

• assume responsibility for curriculum 

■ development. 

The Requirements 
Applicants for the post should have 

• an honours degree; 

• a teaching qualification In P.E.; 

• a post-graduate degree In P.E. or related 
discipline. 


Preference will be given to applicants who 
can teach the majority of the sports in the 
school’s programme and who have a 
positive attitude towards business and 
campus life. 

The Gross Salary 

Between 4.500, - and 5.700, - Dutch 
guilders per month, according to age, 
qualifications and experience. 

There is a probationary period of two years, 
after which a permanent position may be 
offered. 

The post is subject to Dutch government 
regulations. 

Further Information can be obtained by 
phone during evening hours: 

01031 23 271239 (Mr. M. Lammers) 

01031 3462 1044, extension 316 
(Mr. J. Hoek). 

Letters of application together with 
curriculum vitae should be received within 
30 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement by Mr. M.J. Lammers, 
Stichting Nijenrode, 

Hogeschoo! voor bedrijfskunde, 

Straatweg 25, 3621 BG Breukelen, 

The Netherlands. 


fenrodi 


Nijenrode 

The Netherlands School of Business 
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luniT Wo .or n Australian 


Institute of Technology 


Glim lUiiRfffi 



P . NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 

SINGAPORE 

Department of Japanese Studies 

Applications are Invited for teaching appointments In the 
Department of Japanese Studies. The Department has currently 
more than 260 students taking courses In language, literature, 
diplomatic history, economlo history, and political culture. 

The vaoandeB are Jn the following fields: 

1) Japanese language; 

3) Political science, with a focus on domesdo'polltos. 

For the post In Japanese language, the candidate should possess 
at lead a Master’s degree In linguistics. Preference will be given to 


students. For the other positions, candidates must have a Ph 
degree and relevant teaching and/or research experience. 
Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer ■ SS20,34O-58,76O 

Senior Lecturer S$53.220-91,010 

Associate Professor . S$79 ,730-1 09,020 

Professor . S$98, 530-1 30, 130/ 

• 134,840^152,690 

.. (STG£ » S$2.89 approximately) 

salary will depend on the candidate's 
qualifications, experience arid the level of appointment offered- 
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overseas continued Courses 


Librarians 


University of The 

Witwaterarand, 

Johannesburg, South 

Africa 

■— CBSS , ^ P '“ d 

APP iuile' Sy" QUBlUl le'd V paiv 
(rooi luitaoiy « ea 

SSSfe" fis 
ksss ° F Aypi,ed 

SsSSSaqSWS 

ES&ssfeTss 

BjgTS^lrtdSian 'to 

SSS Iiwipi In mathematical 
JJfSric# and theoretical mecha- 

jSmifsiad Interdisciplinary 

rtJeareh. 

The salary ranges i :ni respect 
of ihe ooflts are: ProfeaBor . 
mj 100 — RSO asa par 
•Mum. Senior Lecturer: R16 
ISI -R24 043 per annum. 
Lecturer: BIB 63 7— R22 173 
per annum. 



Applicants should indicate 
the level of pom tar which 
they would wish to be consi- 
dered. 

Benefits ror full-time 
permanent staff Include pon- 
alon end medical aid fund 
meraberehlp, an annual 
bonus, flenarous leave pri- 
vileges. 73% remlaslon of 
tulllan fees for dependents 
attend In a the University and a 
housing subsidy (If eligible. ) 


Intending applicants should 
obtain the Information sheet 
relating to theie pasta. from 
Secretary. South African 
al versifies Office, Chiches- 
ter House. 278 High Hoi born. 
London WCIV 7 HE, England 
or from the Assistant Rog- 
utmr (Academic Starring) 
University of the Wll- 
watersrand. I Jon Smuts Ave- 
nue, Johannesburg 2001 
South Africa with whom ep- 

E licants should be lodged not 
terthsnSO April 1984. H13 

The University of 
Western Ontario 

Faculty or Engineering 
Science 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited 
■or a tenure-track or li- 
mited-term appointment in 
Mechanical Engineering at 
Uib Assistant or Associnta 
Professorship level de- 
pending upon qualifica- 
tions ana experience. 
Minimum qualifications are 
■ Ph.D, (or equivalent) In 
Engineering with raaearch 
and/or industrial expert- 
ence in solid moahsnics 
with particular emphasis 
an computer methods. 

Experience in ongtneer- 
i.S Uaalan or computer 
Mded dsslgn end monufao- 
^rlno would be on asset. 
Aoedemlo duties Include 
initiation and conduct of 
remasrch, supervision of 
ffraduate students, and 
teaching at both tha grsdu- 

, and undergraduate 
*t The appointment la 
affective July let, 1984 or 
m aooh as 1 possible thero- 
“IJer. Qloalng date for bp- 
fictions Is March 31. 
Applications inelud- 
*58_ curriculum vitaa and 
names of three referees 
nay bo sent to: 

a i • F - Chess, P. 
s*v faculty or Englnaer- 
’ n .a Jplonae. Tha University 
2J, Weatern Ontario, Lon- 
Nsi ^ , Jg nt,^lo, Canada. 

h - " ■ I * . ■ 

accordance with 

.*a- directed to Cana- 
!™1 cl ties ns and parma- 
qaiit residents. . HI 5 



The University of Hull 
Department of Social Administration 

M.A. CRIMINOLOGY 

(Part-time and full-time courses) 

Application) are now Invited (or this ettobfltfted postgraduate course In Criminology, 
which can bB taken on a full-time bash In one year or on a put-time bail! over two 
years. II provides an advanced study of theories of crime, penal policy and social 
research methods. Cor students wishing to enter an ecadenw earner of teaching or 
research In the subject, end Is also particularly sttilabta for qusiflad graduates 
employed h the crlnvnal justice end penal services. 

Candidate* stolid normally Item at lead e good second data honowa degree In the 
social sciences, psychology or Isw. Well qualified appScanta lor the fuU-Una course 
may ba nominated For E8RC awards, provided thalr applications are received by 2BUi 
February 1084. 

Tali 
tha 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ART8 ADMINISTRATION 
19B4/5 

MA In Arte 
Administration 

A two-year part-time course designed ter 
practising Arte Administrators Involving 
attendance at tha University ter one ful 
year. 

MA In Ubrarlsnihlp 
and Arts Administration 

A two-year part-time course, run In con- 
junction with Ihe Department of Informa- 
tion Science, designed for qualified 
Librarians Involved in. orlnterasted h, (he 
promotion and administration of tea arts. 

MA In Aril Manaonment 
in Education 

A new degree course InwjMng cteaB 
study of ihe Interaction of Education and 
ihe Professional Aria. Specialisms are 
offered In policy -making and menaaB- 
mert of Music, the Visual Arts, Drama and 
Dance both within toe education system 
end with In the profession bJ aria. The 
course Is part-time and taste two years 
and Ib dBOJgnad for toosa Invofred In Ihe 
promotion of the arte in education. 

The teaching on this course Is In the 
evenings and on Saturday morning*. 

All courses require a good firR degree or 
equivalent with several years experience 
In the Ilefdol Interest. 

Further partioutara on ell three eoims, 
and application forma, may be obteteed 
from: 

Jane Puridsa 

Department of Arte Administration 
The CHy Unhreretty 
Northampton Square, 

^ EC1V0HB - ,,4073 


University or York 
UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIAN 

Application* are lnvlt«-d 
for Inn pail ol Unit* rail) 
Librarian. whu h falls 
vacant on the rrtlrrmenr nr 
Mr H. Fair burnt In 
September 1984. 

Salary within ranoi* IV 
of the scale* lor Library 
elaff — current minimum 

£17.273. 

Five iniiles of applica- 
tions. with (nil ciirrlrnlum 
vliae and naming ihrar rn- 
forBC*. niiuuld br arni by 
lal March 1984 jo the 
Realsirer, Unlversiiy_. of 
York. Ileallnntan. Vork 
YO) 9rm. from whom 
further porilculari are 
available. 

Plrnsn quote advertlan- 

Tfflunft"'” num ">= 


University of 
Leeds 

School of Economic Btudloe 

M.BC. IN ECONOMIC 

forecasting 

Tlie School of Economic 
Studies offers a ono-year ((“>'* 
time) or two-year IP® r J"*yP®' 
pMt-grnduate courie leedlng 
Fotiw degree or M-Bc IEMno- 

SFass laESB 

and embraces bot h tn aorat leal 
and practical aspects. 

Far further dot alia, B l S*” 

contact Itu- 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Library 

POLYTECHNIC LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited for the above poBt following the 
retirement of Mr J. Flint. 

Candidates should be experienced Librarians, appropriately 
qualified. 

Salary scale: Burnham Head of Department 
Grade V 

£1 5,390-El 7,091 (NJC Conditions ol Service) 

Details from: The Services Officer, , LaedePpMidinlft 
Calveriey Street, Leads LSI 3HE. Tel: 0532 462355. 

Closing date: 17th February, 1984. Please enclose s.a.e. 

Leeds is an equal opportunity employer. 


Examiners 


Unhreretty ol London 

University Entrance ind Softool Examination* Council 
General Certificate of Education Examination 
The Council fnvttfls applications for the foflowlng appointments: 

CHIEF EXAMINER FOR MATHEMATICS FOR JUNE 1 98fl 
CHIEF EXAMINERS FOR JUNE 1987 

SraSnSa SS* 1- ' 

CHEMISTRY (THEORY) MATHEMATICS 


General Vacancies 


THE ACCOUNTANCY TUITION CENTRE 
Granville House, Luke Street, London EC2 

LECTURERS IN ACCOUNTING 

The Aanuntancy Tuiitun Centre, one ofihelargeii private «doi college* 
In ihe country » looking lor lecturer! lo teach proleumnal accounting 
counei in one ni more of the following arcat. Manage aienl Accounting. 
Financial Managemeni, Financial Accounling and Auditing and Syitems. 
Vacancies eii^t in both our London and Oiford Cencrei. 'While some 
lecturing eaperiencc would be an advantage ii is nni essential Candidates 
applying should he either recently qualified accounlanis or hold a 
postgraduate qualification in accounting or related subjects 
Full training will be provided and there is considerable scope for career 
development within an ctpanding organisation. 

Salaries would he commensurate with qualiricaiions and experience bul 
would he pan of tin attractive package, including company car. 

In the first instance please wiile to: 

David Rosebery 

The Accountancy Tuition Centre 
Granville House, Lake Street. London EC2 M#7fl 


Scholarships continued 


ST HUGH’S COLLEGE 
Oxford 

Graduate Scholarships 

The College is offering four scholarships for women graduates 

for October 1984, eachof £1,000 per annum foiaparioddepend- 

ing on tha duration of the student 1 a course. Some small supple- 
mentation may bo available lor scholars who have inadequate 
financial support. 

Two of these may be held only by British citizens working fora 
higher degree In a wide range of subjects. 

One may be held by a student of any nationality working for a 
higher degree In any subject 

One maybe held by a graduate student liable for University to ea 
at Overseas rates, working either for ahigherdagreeorfoi aBA 
In any subject. 

Each graduate scholar will be offered a room al the standard 
charge in one of tha graduate houses, and will bo entitled to 
dine occasionally ai the High Table- 
Awards to applicants intending to road for higher degrees will 
be conditional bn acceptance fay the relevant Faculty Board. 
Further particulars item die College Secretary, St Hugh's 
College, Oxford, to whom applications should be sent by 
Wednesday, 22nd February, 1984. (141§3) 


NUFFIELD CHEMISTRY 

Ordinary Level " nRFFK 

& mIeDLECRAFT AND DRE88 

GOVERNMENT AND RU8SIAN 

POLITICAL STUDIES 
Alternative Ordinary Lari 
MATHEMATICS 

ASSISTANT EXAMINERS FROM JUNE IfiM 

Should b« ChW 


General Vacancies 


Durham County 
Council 

COMPUTER 
TECHNICIANS - 2 



Special Book Numbers 


1984 

Feb 

10 Social Administration 
17 Environmental Sciences (l) 
' 24 American Studies 

March 

9 Education (I) 

16 Maths 8t Physics (I) 
23 Economics (1) 

30 History (1) 

April 

6 Biological Sciences (I) 
27 Sociology (I) 

May . , 

• ’ : 

4 English ' . 

11 Chemistry 
18 Philosophy 
- 25 Engineering 

June 

1 Law 

8 Psychology (I) 

Sept 

28 Education (I) 

Oct 

5 Economics (!) ■ 

1 2 Environmental Sciences (11/ 
19 Sociology <U) 

26 Maths & Physics (II) 

Nov 

2 History (11) 

9 Psychology (u) 

16 politics 

23 Biological Sciences (11) 


}■ ; J ^ <^h|^er ^ience • , r 

i.*’-.-' ■. *.■! i.f c -. ,i • imv'i' 




















